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INTRODUCTION 


I wonder if it is stUl possible to speak of “common worship.” Is “common worship” 
possible in a time that the ecumenical momentum experienced in the early 1980s 
and following the 1982 publication of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry?^ Is it still 
thinkable in a time in which the very notion of, or support for, ecclesial denomina¬ 
tions seems to be in decline, in a time in which the diversity of the church receives 
more attention than its unity, in a time in which formerly common English trans¬ 
lations of liturgical texts no longer provide an experience of unity in prayer among 
English-speaking Roman Catholics and Protestants, and in a time in which litur¬ 
gical renewal and reform has come to focus more on market share than on the re¬ 
newal of Christian faith? Is it still possible to speak of “common worship” marked 
by shared, though not uniform, patterns and practices that express something of 
the unity of the church? Dare we even think about “common worship” in a social 
context that more readily identifies polarization rather than commonality—not 
only black or white, rich or poor but also traditional or contemporary, liturgical or 
non-liturgical, high church or low church, evangelical or sacramental, Protestant 
or Catholic, unity or diversity? 

For many in our churches, and especially among both mainline and evan¬ 
gelical Protestants in North America, the answer to these questions is too often a 
simple and straightforward no. Our age of specialization, of niche marketing, of in¬ 
dividual interests, of continued racial and economic segregation demands that we 
choose (but only if we really want to) specific and singular locations, images and 
corporate logos, sounds and soundtracks. There is little room today for common 
interest, common life, common belief, much less for common worship. We are not 
only “bowling alone,” but increasingly worshiping alone—even when we are in a 
congregation gathered for worship. Why risk moving against these strong social 
forces? Why waste our time and energy seeking what the dominant voices of our 
culture say is no longer, if ever it was, possible? 

Why, indeed? Because a common faith, a shared faith, requires it. Because the 
persistent prayer of Christ was and is that we be one (John 17:11).^ Because the apostle 


1 Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. Ill (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1984), http://www.anglicancommunion.org/media/102580/linia_document.pdf 

2 While several ecumenical theologians develop this claim, Bruce Marshall writes, “The credi¬ 
bility of the gospel (holding it true) depends on the visibility in the world of the love that is the 
hfe of the triune God, that is, on the eucharistic unity of that ongoing communal history that 
makes visible in the world what it is that the gospel talks about, namely the missions of the Son 
and the Spirit from the Father, enacting that love in time.” Bruce Marshall, “The Disunity of the 
Church and the Credibihty of the Gospel,” Theology Today 50 no. 1 (April 1993): 82-83. 
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continues to call us to confess one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God (Eph 
4:5-6). Because “we, who are many, are one body in Christ” (Rom 12:5), even when that 
unity is more often broken than made visible by us. Because the historic divisions between 
the Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant churches, as well as the growing subdivisions within 
mainline Protestantism, require it. Because a broken church cannot repair a broken world. 

Common worship, then, seems an idealistic projection, perhaps even an exercise in 
wishful thinking. But it is so only if we believe that we are responsible for creating that 
unity on our own, rather than being responsible for receiving it as gift already given by 
the one who has torn down all walls that would divide us (Eph 2:14). So, as an idealistic 
child of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry and of the ecumenical liturgical reforms that 
accompanied or derived from it, I believe that the answer to the opening questions can 
be and must stiU be yes. Getting to this yes, however, requires that we learn to think and 
act, theologize, and pray differently as the church. In particular, we need to learn how to 
think and speak conjunctively rather than oppositionaUy, that is, to speak and think of 
traditional and contemporary, evangelical and sacramental, Protestant and Catholic. We 
need to learn to live out of what Paul Ricoeur, in the language of hermeneutics, called a 
“second naivete” and what James Fowler, in the language of faith development theory, 
called a conjunctive or paradoxical faith (more about these below). 

Conjunctions are often difficult to live with; either/or makes life seem much cleaner, 
more comprehensible, less confusing. After all, God did not call Moses and Israel to 
choose the way of life and death, but life or death (Deut 30:19). My own United Method¬ 
ist context bears witness to the confusion of the conjunctive; our attempts at conjunctions 
more often seem to lead to “muddled Methodism” than to any clarity about our identity 
or our mission. But conjunctions and a conjunctive faith are needed today both in the 
quest for common worship and for a shared witness to a broken world. 

A move toward a conjunctive faith and a conjunctive liturgical theology has both 
proponents and opponents, even among those committed to the work of ecumenical li¬ 
turgical renewal. Among the proponents are several evangelical theologians, such as John 
Jefferson Davis, who are advocating for a “rediscovery” of the church’s sacramental life 
and seeking to reclaim the relationship between that life and an evangelical heart for the 
evangelical churches.^ Similar arguments are also provided by a number of Wesley schol¬ 
ars, such as Henry Knight, who see this balance at the center of historic Methodism.^ 

Among the opponents, some argue that such a move is one more attempt by the 
church at hegemonic uniformity, at a canonical “fundamentalism,” an attempt to perpet¬ 
uate the church’s colonizing of cultures, in which case there would be neither opposition 


3 John Jefferson Davis, Worship and the Reality of God (Downers Grove, IL: fnterVarsity 
Press, 2010). 

4 Henry H. Knight Iff, The Presence of God in the Christian Life (Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow 
Press, 1992), 12-15. 
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nor conjunction. Imperial fiat always seems tempting! Other opponents argue, in con¬ 
trast, that such a conjunctive approach leads not to hegemony hut to little more than a 
bricolage, a little of this tradition, a little of that tradition and, voila, my own personal and, 
literally, do-it-yourself (or more accurately, do-it-myself) Uturgy.^ But as Lieven Boeve 
notes, neither fundamentalism nor relativism “possess the ability to relate the absolute 
(God) and the particular (tradition) without neutralizing one of them ... the Christian 
tradition is particular/contingent and authoritative at the same time.”® 

Still others argue that the presence of any conjunction—or/and—is a sign of 
misplaced tensions between worship, evangelism, liturgy, and ethics.^ Arguments 
like that made by Stanley Hauerwas helpfully remind us that these things are so in¬ 
terconnected that the conjunction, the “and” is itself unnecessary. Hauerwas writes, 
“If, in some small way, we can help our Church recover liturgical integrity, we will 
not have to deal with a question about the relation between worship, evangelism, and 
ethics. Of course, it may still be useful to distinguish between worship, evangelism, 
and ethics as subjects of study, but hopefully such distinctions will be seen as part 
of the Church’s ministry reflected in a diversity of gifts. Such gifts, however, cannot 
become separate disciplines or realms if they are to be of service.”® Hauerwas’s point 
about interrelationship is important, but without attention to the conjunction, we 
risk what can easily become a disconnected juxtaposition of practices. Juxtaposition 
can and often does create a good and generative friction in the work of liturgical 
theology, especially as we think about the ways in which we set bath, meal. Word, 
gathering, and sending alongside one another.^ But simply setting the oppositions 


5 Vincent Miller in Consuming Religion (New York: Continuum, 2009) suggests I am more 
accurately describing pastiche, that bricolage is a way of “making do” with what is im¬ 
mediately at hand. Both, Miller argues, “presume a setting amid the rubble of traditions, 
where people pick and choose among fragments of culture sundered from the contexts 
that gave them meaning” (154). See his discussion on 154-55 and 174—75. 

6 Lieven Boeve, “Tradition, (De)Canonization, and the Challenge of Plurality,” in Canon¬ 
ization and Decanonization, ed. A. Van der Kooij and K. Van der Toorn (Leiden, Nether¬ 
lands: Brill, 1998), 377. 

7 Stanley Hauerwas, “Worship, Evangelism, Ethics: On Eliminating the ‘and,’” in Liturgy and 
the Moral Self, ed. E. Byron Anderson and Bruce T. Morrill (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 1998), 96-97. 

8 Ibid., 105-6. 

9 Of course, I am thinking here of Gordon Lathrop’s rich and generative work. As Lathrop 
argues in the opening of Holy Things (Minneapolis: Portress, 1993), these primary liturgi¬ 
cal things “are not static, but take on meaning in action as they are used, especially as they 
are intentionally juxtaposed” (10). His focus on “intentional juxtaposition” does make 
clear, however, that he intends a far deeper engagement: that the “juxtaposition of our 
actions and symbols with biblical words [proposes] a new meaning” (21). His concern for 
“human ritual practice that embraces ambiguity” through the “paradoxical appositions of 
liturgy” (79) is consistent with the argument I am attempting here. 
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I have described alongside one another is not quite enough. That is, if aU we do is 
allow these oppositions to stand alongside one another, like strangers in an elevator 
(because we do not recognize the family connections), we put ourselves in a position 
in which we never need to engage the other beyond acknowledging the other s pres¬ 
ence. The way ahead requires more than juxtaposition, more than bricolage, more 
than imperial uniformity; it requires a “discerning” and}° 


A DISCERNING AND 

How do we get to such a discerning position? While I have already referred to the 
work of Ricoeur and Fowler, a little more explanation of their work will aid the 
task ahead, even if this risks more questions than answers. Ricoeur s concept of 
second naivete may be familiar to many because of its usefulness in the fields of 
both hermeneutics and faith development. Nevertheless, a brief description is still 
in order. 

Ricoeur describes a three-stage interpretive process, beginning with “first na¬ 
ivete,” moving to “distanciation” or skepticism, and finally to second naivete. What 
he calls first naivete is a place or interpretive framework in which we have a pre- or 
un-critical and, often, literal understanding of symbol, text, and ritual accompanied 
by a kind of “immediacy of belief.” In the second critical position, a place of exegesis 
and study, of questioning, distanciation, or even “exile,” we seem to become remote, 
disinterested spectators. This is a place not only of skepticism but of deep suspicion, 
such that our previous understandings of symbols are deconstructed, often even 
shattered. In the third position of second naivete, we once again “become implicated 
in the life of one symbol, one myth,”'^ reengaging with the symbol or text in light of 
the critical perspective we have gained. We learn to listen, look, and hear in new ways 
as symbols again “speak” to us. The “and” he points to is not the joining together of 
the pre- and post-critical but of suspicion and belief 

For example, we can read scripture in a pre-critical way, ignoring its inconsis¬ 
tencies as well as the historical contexts of its texts and development—a “God said it, 
I believe it, case closed” approach. But once we move to a critical perspective, as the 
work of historical-critical exegesis requires, a simple and direct reading of scripture 


10 As Geoffrey Wainwright argues, these bipolar tensions are both necessary and legitimate. 
He briefly discusses four such tensions: traditional and contemporary, sacred and secular, 
plural and common, fixed and free in Doxology: The Praise of God in Worship, Doctrine, 
and Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 1980), 348-49. 

11 Paul Ricoeur, “The Hermeneutics of Symbols and Philosophical Reflection: I,” in The Con¬ 
flict of Interpretations, ed. Don Hide, trans. Denis Savage (Evanston, IL: Northwestern 
University Press, 1974), 298. 
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becomes difficult, if not impossible. We begin to see its problems, the difficulties of 
translation, and its cultural framework; we wonder how this collection of writings 
can be “sacred” text. Seminarians sometimes speak of the Bible (and of their faith) 
being “taken away from them” in their encounter with historical-critical methodol¬ 
ogies. What has been close to their hearts now seems far away; once familiar Bible 
stories now seem strange. The task for people of faith, however, is to learn to return 
from that exUe to the Bible as scripture with a second naivete, to realize that whUe 
the pre-critical immediacy of belief is lost to us, the movement through critical in¬ 
terpretation to second naivete enables us to “hear again.”^^ The critique a given, it is 
scripture “nevertheless.” 

The same process is true for our engagement with symbol and ritual, with Chris¬ 
tian liturgy. This new position, Peter Fink argues, “is characterized by an openness to 
and respect for the symbol as a giver of meaning which is aided and even urged by the 
intervening reflective process. One does not return to the symbol knowing already 
what it means. This alone would rob the symbol of its depth. The return demands 
a wager that, if one engages the symbol again, that person will find in a deeper way 
the meaning which thought has evolved and more.”'^ I am not a betting man, so the 
language of “wager” seems inadequate here. What Fink captures with it, though, is the 
sense of risk that second naivete requires. We have to risk something of ourselves in 
order to reengage symbol, ritual, and scripture at a deeper level. Coming to a second 
naivete requires both that we let go of our desire to control the symbol and that we risk 
giving ourselves to it once again. Finks “wager” is that i/we are willing to engage the 
symbol again in a post-critical way, we may discover a new depth of meaning in that 
encounter and a continuing deepening through subsequent encounters. 

Where Ricoeur was primarily concerned with the interpretation of texts, ac¬ 
tions, and symbols, James Fowler was concerned with the interpretation of human 
life and the ways in which our ability to make meaning changes across the human life 
span. Yet, in his theory of faith development, Fowler describes a process very similar 
to Ricoeur s hermeneutical circle. This process plays out most clearly in the three 
primary stages of adult faith development (stages three to five of a six-stage process). 
These three stages include what Fowler called the “synthetic-conventional,” usually 
associated with late adolescence, the “individuative-reflective,” usually associated 
with young adulthood, and the “conjunctive,” usually associated with midlife. I say 
“usually” with each of these stages because persons can—and do—become stuck in 
these stages. “Usually” also applies because we have the ability to operate in several 


12 Paul Ricoeur, The Symbolism of Evil, trans. Emerson Buchanan (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1969), 351. 

13 Peter Fink, “Three Languages of Christian Sacraments,” Worship 52, no. 6 (November 
1978): 566. 
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of the stages at the same time, depending on particular circumstances in our lives (a 
kind of “pigeon-holing” of faith) whereby we may operate with some sophistication 
in certain parts of our lives but also regress to earlier stages when under stress. For 
example, it is possible for persons to operate at stage four or five in one area of life, 
perhaps in regard to one’s professional responsibilities, and at stage three when it 
comes to biblical interpretation, especially in times of personal crisis.*^ 

As liturgists are likely to be less familiar with Fowler’s work than with Ricoeur’s, 
here is a brief overview of these stages. As I suggested above, the synthetic- 
-conventional stage (stage 3) generally corresponds to Ricoeur’s first naivete or 
pre-critical mode of understanding. Fowler describes this stage as a “‘conformist’ 
stage in the sense that it is acutely tuned to the expectations and judgments of signifi¬ 
cant others [such as a peer group] and as yet does not have a sure enough grasp on its 
own identity and autonomous judgment to construct and maintain an independent 
perspective.”^^ It is an identity^iven to us by family, peers, and religious communities 
rather than constructed by us. Fowler writes. 

While beliefs and values are deeply felt, they typically are tacitly held—the 
person “dwells” in them and in the meaning world they mediate. But there 
has not been occasion to step outside them to reflect on or examine them 
explicitly or systematically. At Stage 3 a person has an “ideology,” a more or 
less consistent clustering of values and beliefs, but he or she has not objecti¬ 
fied it for examination and in a sense is unaware of having it.*^ 

That is, for persons at this stage we could say that, in their encounter with the 
world, the world “has them” rather than their having the world. More important, 
he notes, there has been little occasion for critical reflection on that world and, 
initially, little ability to do so. 

The question for faith and life at this stage then becomes, what world has us? 
What world is shaping our values, orienting our actions, claiming our allegiance? As 
Fowler argues, without “persons and communities who can satisfy the need for role 
models committed to lives of truth” we put young not-quite adults at risk of a faith 
that is a “tacit amalgamation of values, commended subliminally by the advertising 
industry and coupled with an unthinking allegiance to the empty dogma that all 


14 See H. Edward Everding Jr. et ah. Viewpoints: Perspectives of Faith and Christian Nurture 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 1998), 6 Iff. Everding and his colleagues note 
how we tend to work from “mixed perspectives,” depending on the concept or topic pre¬ 
sented to us: “Different contexts or topic areas can evoke different ways of thinking within 
a single person. Often, emotionally laden content is expressed through a significantly dif¬ 
ferent structure or perspective” (69). 

15 James Eowler, “Stages of Faith,” in Womens Spirituality: Resources for Christian Develop¬ 
ment, ed. Joann Wolski Conn (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1986), 228. 

Ibid. 
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values are individual choices and therefore relative.”^^ Their response “Whatever .. . 
(sigh)” is an accurate projection of this risky position, because they are not yet able 
to take a critical perspective on their belief system. Given this perspective, it seems 
surprising that so many Protestant congregations turn to teenagers and young adults 
to design and lead “contemporary” worship services. 

Fowler’s fourth stage, the “individuative-reflective,” is a stage of critical reflec¬ 
tion, of stepping back from ourselves and our formative communities to “question, 
examine, and reclaim the values and beliefs that we have formed to [this] point in 
our lives.” It bears some resemblance to Ricoeur’s move toward “distanciation.” What 
had otherwise functioned as tacit commitments, given to us and operating in the 
background, now become explicit commitments: “We gain precision in our under¬ 
standing and its articulation. At the same time ... we lose our availability to some 
of the power of symbol, myth, and ritual to mediate our relatedness to the holy.”'® 
As Fowler notes, this is a “demythologizing stage,” a time of skepticism; symbols— 
sacramental and otherwise—seem to become “mere signs” and are translated into 
conceptual meanings.Such critical demythologizing and deconstruction is exactly 
what we expect to happen when young adults leave home for college and what col¬ 
lege faculty hope to foster. 

Our resistance to such processes of deconstruction, however, and the risk 
such processes seem to pose to our sense of self may explain why parachurch orga¬ 
nizations have been so successful on college campuses: through them young adults 
not quite ready to let go of the surety of their tacit commitments are, in many cases, 
given a new community that often helps sustain their pre-critical approaches to 
faith and religious practice. The disadvantage of such programs to the mainline 
and evangelical Protestant churches, as well as to programs for pastoral formation, 
including seminary, is that these young people often return to the church with the 
same pre-critical faith still prevalent in many congregations. More problematic, 
perhaps, is that the successful demythologizing and critical reflection central to 
higher education neither facilitates nor fosters the second naivete required for a 
mature spirituality in our postmodern world; it tends to continue the distanciation 
from and even rejection of the church’s symbol and ritual systems. And, Fowler re¬ 
minds us, while this fourth critical stage “most appropriately takes form in young 
adulthood . . . many adults do not construct it and . . . for a significant group it 
emerges only in the mid-thirties or forties.”^® 


17 James Fowler, Reweaving the New Creation (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1991), 
108. 

18 Ibid., 109. 

19 Fowler, “Stages of Faith,” 230. 

20 Ibid. 
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The fifth stage in Fowler’s theory is “conjunctive faith.” In his description of this 
stage Fowler makes an explicit connection to Ricoeur: “This stage develops a ‘second 
naivete ... in which symbolic power is reunited with conceptual meanings.”^^ We 
return to symbols in a post-critical way, risking our engagement with them, allowing 
them once again to speak to us, and discovering their multivalent character. Accord¬ 
ing to Fowler, “Flaving looked critically at traditions and translated their meanings 
into conceptual understandings, one experiences a hunger for a deeper relationship 
to the reality that symbols mediate. In that deeper relation we learn again to let the 
symbols have the initiative for us.”^^ Such initiative is possible not because we can 
stand alongside these symbols but because we acquire the cognitive and emotional 
ability to live with paradox, to accept situational responses that require both/and 
rather than either/or. We do not collapse the oppositions; if we did so, either one 
position would have triumphed over the other or both would have become mean¬ 
ingless. Rather, we hold them together “in mind and experience” and make ourselves 
vulnerable “to the strange truths of those who are ‘other.’”^^ This mature vulnerability 
is not a renewed (or persisting) relativism, but “a combination of committed belief 
in and through the particularities of a tradition, while insisting upon the humility 
that knows that the grasp on ultimate truth that any of our traditions can offer needs 
continual correction and chaUenge.”^^ 

If it is unsettling to learn that stage four does not usually develop until a persons 
mid-thirties or forties, it is even more unsettling—especially for the argument I am 
trying to make—to learn that it is unusual for persons to develop into this stage before 
midlife. Yet the membership of most mainline Protestant congregations today is of this 
age (a different problem altogether). While it therefore makes sense that young adults 
are functioning in a “traditional or contemporary” mode, it does not make sense for 
the middle-aged membership to be in the same position. Wherever and as long as 
this is the case, there will be few opportunities and contexts in which to experience 
and model a conjunctive faith. Yet this is what is needed if we are to move beyond the 
oppositional perspectives on Christian worship that seem to define the church today. 


TOWARD A CONJUNCTIVE LITURGICAL THEOLOGY 

This brief excursion into hermeneutics and faith development theory may seem 
something of a detour for a project focused on liturgical theology. I may also be 


21 Ibid. 

22 Fowler, Reweaving the New Creation, 111. 

23 Fowler, “Stages of Faith,” 231. 

24 James Fowler, Becoming Adult, Becoming Christian (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1984), 66. 
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making too much of the conjunction, losing sight of the interpretive and devel¬ 
opmental goal of second naivete. It would be a detour—if we believed that what 
liturgy is and does is only about “worship” as an end in itself But this detour with 
Ricoeur and Fowler helps us to see that liturgy is both an interpretive event, helping 
us to make sense of and fostering a critical perspective on the world around us, and 
3. formative event, working on and in us to shape us as persons and communities 
whose only allegiance is to the Triune God and whose purpose is Gods purpose 
for the world. 

And the conjunctive? As much as we—and our congregations—might wish 
for a “world undamaged by modern doubt”^^ such is impossible. Our postmodern 
world, or our postmodern approach to the world, requires an ability to function 
hermeneutically as well as developmentally in the conjunctive; it requires that we 
learn to live, worship, and believe out of a post-critical second naivete. This is true 
even for liturgical scholars across the theological and liturgical spectrum because, 
as colleagues in liturgical history have reminded us, there is no pristine liturgy to 
which we can return, no single liturgical “urtext”—even in the New Testament. 
Nor can we proceed as if liturgical history had never happened. A historical, pre- 
critical return is not possible—nor is such the task of an ecumenical liturgical the¬ 
ology as is being proposed here. As Graham Hughes argues, “Liturgical theology 
cannot be effected by ignoring or repudiating the cultural resources out of which 
we construct our meanings, neither is it to be found by submersing oneself in the 
modern paradigm.”^® We must simultaneously own and criticize the modernity of 
which we are a part.^^ 

It is in this conjunction and, with it, the move toward a second naivete that 
we begin to find our way ahead even when, as is perhaps all too obvious, many in 
our congregations as well as their leaders seem unable to operate in such fashion. 
In response, many churches, certainly among the Protestant community, have en¬ 
abled people to remain “where they are” and thereby encouraged the polarities I de¬ 
scribed in the opening paragraph. Many of us, as Robert Kegan argues, are simply “in 
over our heads,” lacking the internal epistemological capacity required to respond 
to the external epistemological demands of the postmodern world.^* Learning to 
deal with the conjunctive, with both/and, confronts us with our own incompleteness, 
so often hidden behind the presumption of completeness expressed by either/or.^^ 
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More to the point of a liturgical theology, the ability to operate within a conjunctive 
framework is required for all symbolic thinking. Symbols are, after all, about things 
“thrown together,” this and that, this referring to that. We not only need to be able 
to understand a symbol’s reference but also to deal with its ambiguity, to be able to 
“hold together multiple ideas and meanings without collapsing them into an either/ 
or dichotomy, and a willingness to enter into a world of meaning that is neither 
purely material or utilitarian.”^” 

What do these questions then mean for the shape of this book? Obviously, I 
cannot address every possible combination of polarizations present in the life of 
the church today.”* But there are five primary themes that keep emerging and that I 
find somewhat neglected in discussions of liturgical renewal: tradition, habit, canon, 
unity, and mission. Some of these themes have come to the forefront in the “wor¬ 
ship wars” (tradition and canon, usually opposed to contemporaneity and creativ¬ 
ity); some have functioned implicitly or just beneath the surface in contemporary 
liturgical theology (habit and unity, usually opposed to freedom and diversity); and 
some are only now starting to receive attention for the first time (especially mission, 
often opposed to tradition but here set in relationship to participation). These are 
risky themes; as I noted earlier, they have hegemonic tendencies. But they can also 
function as “broken symbols,” both true and wrong at the same time, insufficient in 
themselves but necessary to our interpretation of Christian life and worship.”” My 
goal, therefore, is not only to point to the conjunction of opposites but also to the 
implications of a post-critical reading of these themes for liturgical theology. What 
emerges then is less a set of theses and more a set of questions that surround each 
theme and shape the trajectory of each chapter. At various points, especially in chap¬ 
ters 3,6, and 7,1 dig deep into my own United Methodist tradition, claiming my own 


30 Susan Ross, Extravagant Affections: A Feminist Sacramental Theology (New York: Contin¬ 
uum, 1998), 78. 

31 S. Anita Stauffer takes up some of these tensions in her exploration of the relationship 
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Christocentric-anthropocentric. “Christian Worship: Toward Localization and Globaliza¬ 
tion,” in Worship and Culture: Foreign Country or Homeland, ed. Glaucia Vasconcelos Wilkey 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2014), 38-42. Similarly, Karen Westerfield Tucker characterizes 
worldwide Methodist worship as oriented around several polarities: “ordered and flexible, 
particular and catholic, traditional and contemporary, spiritual and worldly, local and glob¬ 
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ed. Karen Westerfield Tucker (Nashville: Kingswood, 1996), 324. 
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location as a reference point to explore some of the consequences of these questions 
as reflected in my own liturgical history. 

Tradition and Contemporaneity (chap. 1): How we do we speak about liturgical 
tradition when the church continues to confuse tradition with “traditionalism” or 
when it makes a tradition of rejecting tradition? Can we speak of “tradition” from a 
“post-critical” perspective? Can we talk about both tradition and contemporaneity? 

Habit and Freedom (chaps. 2 and 3): When modern and postmodern Chris¬ 
tians, especially Protestant Christians, make a habit of rejecting habit and ritual, how 
do we attend to the need of habit and ritual for the development of religious persons? 
What is the relationship between habit and belief? What does it mean to think of 
liturgy as a practice in which the lives of persons and communities are patterned for 
Christian life in the world? Can we talk about habit and spontaneity? What does it 
mean to “wear” a baptismal habit of renunciation and affirmation? 

Canon and Ordo (chap. 4): Two problems and consequent questions provide di¬ 
rection for this chapter. First, it has become common for liturgical theologians to talk 
about a common liturgical ordo that has persisted from the beginning of the history of 
the church, traced via scripture and especially in the writings of several second century 
theologians and apologists (Justin Martyr in particular). These discussions of ordo of¬ 
ten leave implicit or even assumed the canonical status of this ordo. The first problem, 
then, is to make explicit these canonical claims. Second, the recent work of William 
Abraham and colleagues to articulate a “canonical theology” suggests that in order to 
reclaim the soteriological concern of theology from its epistemological captivity, we 
need to retrieve an understanding of the multiple canonical practices of the church 
(overturning, to some extent, the Protestant emphasis on sola scriptura), including lit¬ 
urgy, scripture, oversight, and tradition. A second problem, then, is to think not only 
about liturgy as a canonical practice but also to explore the ways in which liturgy is 
itself composed of multiple canons. Both problems require that we explore the assump¬ 
tion that canonicity requires uniformity. Can we talk about canon and creativity? 

Unity and Diversity (chap. 5): Just as the question of canonicity is often over¬ 
taken by concerns about uniformity, so too are questions about Christian unity prob- 
lematized by our context of cultural and ecclesial diversity. A significant problem 
here is that the church often and easily puts unity and diversity in opposition to 
one another, whether we think of racially defined denominations and congregations 
or of congregations internally divided by musical and liturgical styles. The guiding 
question for this chapter is how might we think (from a liturgical perspective) about 
unity and diversity. Can we begin to think more carefully about a “diverse liturgical 
unity” on the order of a musical polyphony? 

Participation and Mission (chaps. 6 and 7): In much church literature, the em¬ 
phasis has been on reviving dying denominations, church “growth” as defined nu¬ 
merically, and mission as something initiated by, defined by, and seemingly done 
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for the sake of the church. The question here is how our liturgy does and can form 
us for participation in Gods mission for the world. What does such participation 
mean? How do we understand “Gods mission for the world”? One way to frame 
these questions is to think about the link between liturgy and ethics, or between 
liturgy and moral formation, but we can also think about the relationship between 
tradition and mission. Perhaps the driving image for this discussion, however, is to 
think about what it means when we pray (as United Methodists do in the eucharistic 
prayer) “pour out your Holy Spirit on us gathered here . . . that we may be for the 
world the body of Christ.” 

At various points in the book, I turn to Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians as a 
reference point (perhaps even as a kind of “proof-text”) for many of our questions. 
I do so because Paul was clearly speaking to a church divided by class, misunder¬ 
standings of liturgical practices, a disconnect between the community’s liturgical 
and ethical life, and the loss of the close link between the tradition and mission of 
the church—disconnections that required repair and reorientation then as they do 
now. This becomes especially clear when we read and hear his reminders about the 
tradition he had handed to the Corinthians: on the one hand, a liturgical and ethical 
tradition concerning breaking the bread and sharing the cup (1 Cor 11) and, on the 
other, a theological tradition concerning the proclamation of God’s good news in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ (1 Cor 15). With Paul as our guide, and in light of our ex¬ 
ploration of the five themes described above, a final question emerges: how might we 
once again talk about “common worship,” both as the means toward and as evidence 
of our engagement with Christ’s prayer “that we may be one”? 
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CHAPTER 1 


TRADITION AND 
CONTEMPORANEITY 


t the heart of any conversation about liturgical theology are questions of tra- 



-ZA-dition and traditioning. In some conversations, tradition sits quietly and con¬ 
fidently in the background; in others it is actively engaged by deconstruction and 
critique. In still others, as Methodist theologian David Butler observes about the 
Methodist churches, “merely to mention the word Tradition ... is to invite disbelief 
and ridicule.”' AU of these responses are inadequate; our current ecclesial context re¬ 
quires that we move from naive and critical approaches to theological and liturgical 
tradition to a more “post-critical” approach. Such an approach is what I am therefore 
seeking here. 

When we begin to talk about tradition, two problems immediately emerge be¬ 
fore we can even think about the relationship between tradition and the contem¬ 
porary: the confusion of tradition with traditionalism and a tradition of rejecting 
tradition. There are other questions, such as whose tradition and what tradition,^ 
but even these must address the problems posed by traditionalism and the rejection 
of tradition. 

Traditionalism: Erik Eriksons work on human psycho-social development re¬ 
minds us that all “isms”—in which he includes ritualism, legalism, moralism, and dog¬ 
matism—are signs of human dysfunction.^ Though “traditionalism” tends to be no more 
than “the way weVe always done it,” which in reality is never more than two or three 
generations old, it is no less dysfunctional. As church historian Jaroslav Pelikan explains. 


1 David Butler, “The Methodist Perception of Tradition” in The Quadrilog: Tradition and the 
Future of Ecumenism, ed. Kenneth Hagen (CoUegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1994), 208. 

2 I have explored the problem of “whose tradition” in Worship and Christian Identity (Col- 
legeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2003), chap. 2 “Making Claims about Worship,” especially 
pp. 42-58. 

3 See especially Erik Erikson, The Life Cycle Completed (New York: W. W. Norton, 1985), 46ff. 
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“Tradition becomes an idol... when it makes the preservation and repetition of the past 
an end in itself; it claims to have transcendent reality and truth captive and encapsulated 
in that past [i.e., locked in a museum case], and it requires an idolatrous submission to 
the authority of tradition, since truth would not dare appear outside it. Such was the con¬ 
ception of tradition against which [Luther and the reformers] protested.”^ 

Where Pelikan names the dysfunction, J. Robert Nelson describes its process: 
traditionalism is “the easy acquiescence to patterns of belief and practice which were 
fashioned with effort and imagination by our [forebears] under particular historical 
circumstances, and then frozen for future generations to appropriate in a manner not 
only anachronistic but injurious to the work of the Church in the present world.”^ 
No matter how we define it, traditionalism—an idol frozen in time—is problematic. 

Rejecting Tradition: In recent years, a counterpart “ism” has emerged, especially 
in the conversation about worship. We might awkwardly call it “anti-traditionism.” The 
antagonism it expresses is not only to the “traditional” but to the concept of “tradition” 
itself “Anti-traditionism” is, in many ways, a distinctively postmodern problem. It is 
a tradition of rejecting tradition, a fixation on the contemporary that makes newness 
and rejection of the past an end in itself In our postmodern context, as Edward Shils 
observes, “the acknowledged normative power of a past practice, arrangement, or be¬ 
lief has become very faint, indeed, it is almost extinguished as an intellectual argument. 
Correspondingly, the traditionality of a belief, practice, or arrangement offers little re¬ 
sistance to arguments which proceed on the presumption of the efficiency, rationality, 
expediency, ‘up-to-dateness’, or progressiveness of their preferred alternatives.”^ 

Caught in a web of efficiency and expediency, trying to meet the needs of the 
postmodern, decentered, multiple self, the church and the consultants who have 
captured its attention have so emphasized the need for freedom from the perceived 
“contamination” and “encumbrance of accumulated knowledge, norms, and ideals 
handed down by previous generations”^ that we have made a tradition of “anti- 
-traditionism” masquerading as “the contemporary.” The result is a relativistic tol¬ 
erance for one another that says, “Your tradition isn’t mine, but as long as you don’t 
impose it on me, and I don’t impose mine on you, it’s ok.” In the short run we are 
able to get along with one another; in the long run we are left with little that can 
bind us together in body, faith, or identity. The kiss of peace remains an arms-length 
handshake. Educator Maxine Greene states the problem this way: “Lacking embed¬ 
dedness in memories and histories they have made their own, people feel as if they 


4 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), 55. 

5 J. Robert Nelson, “Tradition and Traditions: An Ecumenical Problem,” Theology Today 13, 
no. 2 (July 1956): 164. 

6 Edward Shils, Tradition (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1981), 1. 

7 Shils, Tradition, 11. 
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are rootless subjectivities—dandelion pods tossed by the wind.”® Without a personal 
story by which to name oneself, without the resources of memory by which to con¬ 
struct such a story, the human self becomes free-floating fluff subject to each lit¬ 
tle breeze, waiting to be deposited where one is not wanted. Without the memories 
needed to make a story, the person remains disconnected from that which gave it 
birth, from that which would receive it for the future, even from that which would 
threaten its destruction. Without such memory we remain “immersed in the pres¬ 
ent” where our only question can be, where and who am I? Without such memory, 
we are unable to ask, or to answer, other necessary questions such as, where have I 
been? and where might the wind take me next? 

Both traditionalism and “anti-traditionism” become idols, unworthy of the de¬ 
votion they receive in the church. But the “mark of an authentic and living tradition,” 
Pelikan writes, “is that it points beyond itself’^ So tradition is more like an icon than an 
idol, more like John the Baptist than a false prophet. Tradition, in the sense 1 am using 
it, is iconic, a constellation of faith, prayer, and liturgical practice that constantly points 
beyond itself to the one who has called and claimed us. in an age when aU traditions 
and normative claims are challenged, the key challenge for liturgists and for the church 
becomes, in Pelikans words, how we may, on the one hand, “acknowledge the human, 
aU-too-human nature of the traditions that are our intellectual, moral, political, and 
spiritual heritage, and [on the other hand] nevertheless affirm those traditions as nor¬ 
mative and binding, and go so far as to call them, in some meaningful sense, sacred.”*® 
That is, can we approach tradition, in James Fowlers words, post-criticaUy or conjunc¬ 
tively, as “veteranjs] of critical reflection and of the effort to ‘reduce’ the symbolic, the 
liturgical and the mythical to conceptual meanings,” distrusting “the separation of 
symbol and symbolized”?'* Can we, in some way that is normative, binding, sacred, 
and life-giving, receive from Paul what he “received from the Lord”? 


WHAT I RECEIVED EROM THE LORD 

Paul’s familiar words to the Corinthian church, what he does with “what he re¬ 
ceived from the Lord,” and what the church has since done with Paul’s words provide 
a kind of archetypal case study in the problem of theological and liturgical tradition. 
Therefore, 1 begin with four observations about this text that I hope will help set up 
what follows. 


8 Maxine Greene, The Dialectic of Freedom (New York: Teachers College Press, 1998), 3. 
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(New York: Harper and Row, 1981), 187. 
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First, Paul’s words point us explicitly to the question of our practice of tradition. 
This may seem a strange connection to make, because Paul’s disciplinary exhortation to 
the Corinthians is an exhortation as much about their ethical life as about their practices 
when gathering for the holy meal. (As I will argue in the final chapters, there is never a 
separation between the two.) But, he locates this exhortation in an appeal to the tradition 
of Christ, which Paul has received from Christ. This appeal focuses on the phrases with 
which he sets up what we now call the “institution narrative”: “What I have received from 
the Lord, I handed on to you. . . .” {‘Ego gar parelabon apo tou kuriou, b kai paredoka 
‘umin. . . .) What we do not see in our English translations is the relationships among 
the words “received,” “handed over,” and “tradition” (as well as to “betray” as in John 
18:2 and 19:11 paradous, paradidomi; 1 Cor 11:22 paredoka, paradosis — transmission). In 
his commentary on 1 Corinthians, Raymond Collins writes “‘received’ {parelabon) and 
‘handed on {paredoka) seem to call for one another.” The terminology implies “that re¬ 
ceived teaching was faithfully and authoritatively handed on from one generation to the 
next.... What was at issue when these verbs were used,” Collins writes, “was a living tra¬ 
dition firmly rooted in the memory of the past and fuUy applicable to the lives of those to 
whom it was being transmitted.”'^ We therefore could read Paul as saying “What Christ 
traditioned to me, 1 have traditioned to you” or “what 1 inherited from Christ, you have 
inherited from me.” What we already see here, and to which 1 will return below, is that 
tradition is less concerned with the past and more concerned with the future. This is key 
to understanding the relationship between “traditional” and “contemporary’ 

Collins’s observation about a living tradition points to my second observation: Paul’s 
reference to tradition as “practiced” in this “letter-now-scripture” reminds us that the 
church does not live from scripture alone, no matter how much our Protestant forebears 
and contemporaries insist to the contrary; sola scriptura is itself an invented tradition of 
the church. Before there is the letter, there is the church’s practice and a consciousness 
within the church of having received that practice from the Lord. (I return to this point 
in more depth in chap. 3 and a discussion of canon.) As Nathan Mitchell observes, when 
Paul says “1 received from the Lord” while admitting elsewhere that “he had no direct, 
physical, first-hand knowledge of Jesus in his earthly ministry and career,” we realize that 
Paul “‘knew’ the Lord only through what we might call ‘ecclesial mediation,’ through 
the life and activities (including, presumably, its liturgical rites) of the ‘body of Christ,’ 
an assembly united ‘in one Spirit’ and so transcending all socioeconomic definitions.”'^ 
Third, Paul’s words about tradition have become tradition across our varied liturgical 
traditions in their role as instituting warrant for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in most 
church traditions and as a canonical prayer text in many. As warrant, it tells us why we do 


12 Raymond F. Collins, First Corinthians (CoUegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1999), 426. 

13 Nathan Mitchell, “The Amen Corner: Ritual Matters,” Worship 82.5 (September 2008): 454.. 
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this thing with bread and wine as a Christian community and why we should caU this, as do 
the Wesleys for example, an “ordinance of Christ.” So it is that Charles Wesley could write: 

Because thou hast said: “Do this for my sake,” 

The mystical bread we gladly partake; 

We thirst for the Spirit that flows from above. 

And long to inherit thy fullness of love. 

Although obedience is always a problem of tradition, it is not my primary con¬ 
cern here. Wesley’s second stanza is more helpful in thinking about the iconic and 
identity-giving character of tradition: 

’Tis here we look up and grasp at thy mind, 

’tis here that we hope thine image to find; 
the means of bestowing thy gifts we embrace; 
but all things are owing to Jesus’ grace. 

In worship, in ordinance or sacrament, we are given, even gifted with, the means by 
which, even through which, we can look up toward God in Christ, grasp at the mind of Christ 
that we might be of one mind with him, and seek the image into which we are called to live. 

Finally, given the church’s use of these words as warrant and canon, Paul’s words support 
an interaction between the church’s liturgical practices and its theological understanding as is 
sometimes expressed in the Latin phrase lex orandi lex credendi, the law of prayer [establishes] 
the law of belief As appears in various ways throughout the New Testament, but more clearly 
in the history of the church in its first centuries, the content of the apostolic tradition was not 
first a tradition of dogmatic theology but of liturgical theology, not first a tradition of creed but 
of the rule of prayer, not first a question of believing so much as blessing and thanking God for 
salvation and redemption, petitioning God on behalf of the world, and lamenting with God 
over the condition of our world.Prayer and liturgical practice lead us to questions of belief 
and theological explanation. All of them lead us to the question of tradition’s work 


TRADITION'S WORK 

In the movie Fiddler on the Roof, which has become a kind of tradition itself, the 
milkman Tevye asks us to consider what, how, and why we have traditions and how 
they come to be so. He tells us: 


14 Charles Wesley, “Because Thou Hast Said,” The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville: 
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Because of our traditions, we’ve kept our balance for many, many years. 

Here in Anatevka, we have traditions for everything. . . How to sleep, how 
to eat. . . how to work . . . how to wear clothes. For instance, we always 
keep our heads covered, and always wear a little prayer shawl that shows 
our constant devotion to God. You may ask, ‘How did this tradition get 
started?’ I’ll tell you! I don’t know. But it’s a tradition . . . and because of 
our traditions . . . Every one of us knows who he is and what God expects 
him to do.'^ 

Why tradition? What does it do? It helps us keep our balance. It helps us know 
who we are and what God expects us to do. But there is more. Drawing on Edward 
ShUs’s work, I want to briefly describe eight definitions or concepts that not only 
speak to the question of tradition but also that provide connections between the 
question of tradition and the other themes that follow in subsequent chapters. 

First, of course, tradition is “anything transmitted or handed down from the 
past to the present,” but this includes “all that a society of a given time possesses and 
which already existed when its present possessors came upon it.”'^ Like our families, 
like language, tradition precedes us; the community at worship is already there when 
we arrive. Tradition, as Andrew Louth therefore reminds us, is “not something we 
make up, but something we accept.”'* Although I often get the sense from some that 
tradition is a burden, I find it helpful to start with the notion that tradition is a gift. 
The question that follows from this is how we receive that gift once we accept it from 
those who offer it to us. Tradition, like a gift, is not simply what is handed on, given, 
but what is received, what is accepted. And, we cannot hand it on unless and until we 
have received it. As Lieven Boeve reminds us, “One has to inherit in order to pass on 
one’s inheritance.”'^ Paul hands on what he has received, not what he has invented. 
While some in the Christian community began to sense this inheritance as a new 
version of the law, Paul was clear that the gift he had received, the gift he has handed 
on, the gift he reminds the Corinthians as belonging to them, is the gift of grace, the 
gift of God’s good news in Jesus Christ, a gift that includes even them. 

Of course, Eric Hobsbawm and others have made us critically aware of the ways 
in which traditions are “invented.” But, as Ted Smith argues, 

Christians have good reasons to reject the idea that historicity, the mere 
fact of having come into being, automatically degrades a practice. If Jesus 


16 Fiddler on the Roof, directed by Norman Jewison (1964; 20th Century Fox, 2007), DVD. 

17 Shils, Tradition, 12. 

18 Andrew Louth, Discerning the Mystery: An Essay on the Nature of Theology (Oxford, UK: 
Clarendon, 1983), 85. 

19 Lieven Boeve, Interrupting Tradition: An Essay on Faith in a Postmodern Context (Leuven, 
Belgium-Dudley, MA: Peeters Press; Eerdmans, n.d.), 64. 
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Christ was born, crucified, and raised to new life, then the work of redemp¬ 
tion has some historical dimension. If the Holy Spirit moves in the life of 
the church as it actually exists, then historical things are caught up in ho¬ 
liness. And if God is always already active in and for the life of the world, 
then things of God might come in to being in the course of time.^*' 

Critical awareness, Hobsbawm argues, should not let us confuse the “invention of 
tradition,” which comes to our awareness in our first steps away from a pre-critical 
understanding of tradition, with “the strength and adaptability of genuine tradi¬ 
tions.” He writes, “Where the old ways are alive, traditions need be neither revived 
nor invented. Yet it may be suggested that where they are invented, it is often not 
because old ways are no longer available or viable, but because they are deliberately 
not used or adapted.”^' Here Hobsbawm seems to point to a persistent problem in 
Protestantism. Semper reformanda often leaves us with little more to draw on than 
individual experience and personal preference; at its worst, it makes us captive 
to the “always new.” Our desire for the ever new, our constant concern to rein¬ 
vent worship or, as in recent marketing language from my own United Methodist 
denomination, to “rethink church” comes in large part because we continue to 
neglect the traditions we have, confuse tradition with traditionalism or “the way 
we’ve always done it,” or simply believe that the only good thing is the new thing. 
In the conflict between “traditional” and “contemporary” worship, many fail to see 
that what passes for “traditional” is, in shape and practice as well as fact, not the 
liturgical “tradition” of the church but more often a set of inventions arising from 
various pragmatic and aesthetic arguments. 

Second, tradition is “whatever is persistent or recurrent through transmission, 
regardless of the substance and institutional setting.”^^ Unlike objects, which remain 
in and of themselves, traditions remain only through the process of being handed on. 
And, for something to be or become a tradition, in contrast to a fashion or trend, “it 
has to last over three generations—however long or short these are.”^^ That is, gener¬ 
ations are not fixed in length: the functional generation of an undergraduate school 
or seminary is four years or so, but for university or seminary faculty twenty to thirty 
years; for most denominational hymnals, perhaps twenty to twenty-five years; in a 
rural congregation perhaps thirty years and in an urban congregation five to ten 


20 David D. Daniels and Ted A. Smith, “History, Practice, and Theological Education,” in 
For Life Abundant: Practical Theology, Theological Education, and Christian Ministry, ed. 
Dorothy Bass and Craig Dykstra (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 220. 

21 Eric Hobsbawm, “Introduction: Inventing Traditions,” in The Invention of Tradition, ed. Eric 
Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 8. 

22 Shils, Tradition, 16. 
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years. When confronted by “the way weVe always done it,” we do weU to remember 
that this usually means no more than two generations. Once we start to press beyond 
these generations, we often find another story. For example, in several of the United 
Methodist churches where I either served on staff or have been active as a mem¬ 
ber, we have explored the congregations decision to change eucharistic practices in 
order to in some way recover the “unity of the cup.” Although some of the current 
generation of membership had never experienced use of a common cup, there were 
elderly members who remembered well such practice. Indeed, they were pleased to 
see the church recover the use of the silver Communion sets that had been relegated 
to historical display cases. They were also able to tell us when and why the congrega¬ 
tion had moved away from the common cup, frequently recalling the church’s need 
to respond to the influenza epidemic of 1918. The object—the silver chalice—had 
remained but the tradition accompanying its practice, the common eucharistic cup, 
had been lost; it had not been handed on other than as an object of history. What we 
see in this example, however, is how traditions develop. Someone decided the com¬ 
mon cup was a bad thing, someone decided that individual cups were a good thing, 
and others persisted with this practice. 

Third, tradition has a family history, a “sense of being connected’ with an un¬ 
broken chain of generations which has some significant quality in common.”^^ Here 
we might think of the list of generations that begin the Gospel of Matthew or the 
community of saints described in Hebrews 11 or the apostles, martyrs, and saints we 
remember on All Saints Day and other festival days. These lists function to tell the 
church that the good news that is being presented to it is part of a larger and longer 
story and that to become church we must join ourselves to this chain of generations. 
Shils notes that even Jesus “had to have an audience which had the same tradition as 
its point of departure. In that sense, he was continuing and developing the tradition” 
he inherited.Even when the most radical of the sixteenth-century reformers and 
eighteenth-century reconstructionists critiqued the traditionalism of their day, for 
example, the practices they considered to be of human invention rather than divine 
institution, they did so by pointing to particular ecclesial or scriptural traditions that 
were the inherited traditions of the church. Similar appeals are made to the family 
history in the attribution of the Pauline letters and the liturgical/church order doc¬ 
uments such as the Didache and Apostolic Tradition. What we sometimes lose sight 
of, however, is the fact that we are not only connected to that chain of generations 
but also are living links in that chain. That is, we not only have a responsibility for a 
connection to a tradition but also for the continuation of that tradition. 
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In my own United Methodist context, those to be ordained to the ministry of 
Word, Sacrament, and Order, that is, as elders, are asked if they wiU receive the doc¬ 
trine, discipline, liturgy, and order of the church. This is a question of tradition- 
ing. By responding in the affirmative, such persons are both given and take upon 
themselves responsibility for the theological, ecclesial, and liturgical traditions of the 
church. (In my own context, the giving and bestowing of a stole upon the newly 
ordained also provides a visible marker of the giving and receiving of the tradition.) 
That they make this vow in the midst of a community of peers who have also made 
such a commitment becomes a visible manifestation of the chain of generations. In 
this particular context rejecting the tradition of the church, then, is both a renun¬ 
ciation of this vow and a renunciation of the community in which one made this 
vow—a double severing of the chain of generations. 

Fourth, traditions are indispensable to the ordering and sustaining of our 
lives. Tradition permits life to move along lines set and anticipated from past ex¬ 
perience.^® Tradition in this sense is the accumulated wisdom of a culture and 
community about how to live in a particular context. That is, tradition is not only 
a set of doctrines but also a set of practices that carry the memory of a people, a 
culture, and a faith community. Tradition, like memory, is a process by which we 
construct personal and social narratives. It conditions the lives of individuals and 
communities, of the self, and of the polls. It describes our present and shapes our 
future—it is necessarily “contemporary.” It is carried in affect, intellect, and body. 
It is shaped, patterned, and practiced in rite, ritual, social habit, and truth claim. 
This is to say, tradition is a means by which personal and social religious knowl¬ 
edge is preserved, enacted, interpreted, and transformed. It is a means by which 
individuals and communities make meaning of the present and begin to envision 
and construct a future. And, it is a remedy to forgetfulness, which tends to subvert 
the future, deny the present, and be held captive to nostalgia for the past. Tradi¬ 
tion, and with it memory, are activities performed by persons and societies in the 
construction of self and society. 

Without tradition, without the wisdom of past generations and past experiences, 
we would be constantly confronted by the totally new (the totally tradition-less, if 
that were possible). Without tradition, we would not know how to respond to the 
totally new, or how to live under it.^^ Tradition makes possible our response to and 
engagement with novelty. (In this, tradition is like habit and ritual, about which 
I will say more in the next chapter.) It is therefore not inappropriate to claim, as 
does Lieven Boeve, “there is no Christian faith or Christian community outside the 
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framework of the Christian tradition.”^® That very framework is what invites and 
enables creative response and exploration in each time and place. 

One of the tensions between the “traditional” and the “contemporary” in Chris¬ 
tian worship concerns the loss of the framework of the Christian liturgical tradition, 
a loss that has come about both through the intentional setting aside of tradition 
as well as an unwillingness to learn about the tradition. The argument from those 
involved in creating “contemporary” or “seeker” worship services generally focuses 
on the practical goal of reaching the unchurched, which means reaching the “un- 
traditioned.” Christian liturgical practices, like all ritual practices, even like all fam¬ 
ily traditions, have never been accessible or understandable to the uninitiated, to 
the “untraditioned.” Part of the church’s work of the making of Christians through¬ 
out history has been the work of “traditioning” them, of teaching them the basic 
narratives of scripture, the prayers of the church, especially the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Creed. As we see especially in the patterns and practices of Christian initiation 
through the fifth century, that is, in the pre-Constantinian missionary context, and 
in the renewal of these patterns and practices in contemporary retrieval and revision 
of such rites, one could not become a Christian until one had both received the tra¬ 
dition and was able to return the tradition in the midst of the community of faith. 
In an exploration of what retrieval of these patterns and practices of traditioning 
might look like in our current post-Christian time, Daniel Benedict argues that we 
need to learn to see the church as a “mission outpost in a culture that is clearly not 
grounded in Christian discipleship. Conversion [in this context] means formation 
and in-depth encounter with Christ in a religious tradition which is an alternative to 
the dominant culture.”^^ 

Fifth, every tradition (or fashion posing as a tradition) has an inherently nor¬ 
mative element in it and makes a normative claim that invites our affirmation and 
acceptance. (I will develop this theme more fully in the chapter on canonicity.) That 
is, every tradition makes assertions about the way our lives should be ordered. This 
is one of the points Paul is making in his letter to the Corinthians —this is what 
I received, this is what I handed on to you, this is how you are to live as a Chris¬ 
tian community. And yet, while the normative claims of a tradition may depend on 
some external authority granting it such status (for Paul, it is what he received/rom 
the Lord), in the end its normative power depends on our critical and interpretive 
engagement with it. We must be willing, David Tracy argues, “to be provoked by 
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its claim to attention” to some form of interpretive engagement, to an exploration of 
its meaning and practice in this place and time.^° We might say that Paul is the source 
of such provocation to the Corinthians, calling them to renewed attention to the impli¬ 
cations of the tradition of Christian eucharistic practice. Such willingness to engage in 
interpretation is as true of scripture as it is of the constitution. Although it is the tradition 
that is making a normative claim, it is our affirmation and acceptance that permits it to 
function normatively. That is, unless and until we affirm and accept a tradition, it will 
not matter what kinds of claims it asserts. To receive a tradition is not to affirm and ac¬ 
cept it naively or without question but to affirm and accept it conjunctively, aware of its 
historical context and limitations, aware of our own questions about it, but nevertheless 
willing to take it into ourselves as a pattern for our lives. This was part of the challenge 
to the churches with the publication in 1982 of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, could 
the churches recognize themselves and the faith of the church through the ages in this 
document, and were they willing to receive this document as providing guidance for 
worship, education, ethics, spirituality, and witness? Reception of tradition requires that 
we wrestle with its normative claims. When we accept a tradition in this way, Shils argues, 
“It is as vivid and vital to those who accept it as any other part of their action or belief”^* 

Sixth, “Every tradition, however broad or narrow, [opens the potentiality for 
and] offers a variety of responses.”^^ Such variety is the result of our wrestling with its 
demands. With this point we begin to anticipate the discussion of unity and diversity 
in chapter 5. Traditions are not monovalent, but multivalent, like symbols, open to 
layers of meaning and interpretation. This also means that traditions are not beyond 
critique and reformulation. David Tracy’s description of the classic is helpful in this 
understanding of tradition. He argues that a classic contains “its own plurality and 
encourages a plurality of readings”^^ as well as bearing an “excess and permanence 
of meaning” that resists definitive interpretation.^^ Such plurality and excess help 
prevent premature closure to the process of interpretation and meaning making. 
Tradition, therefore, is not a kind of deterministic “fundamentalism” but an open¬ 
ing toward multiplicity. That said, the multivalence of its interpretation is also not 
completely unbounded, yielding to the relativism of much contemporary culture. 
We might say instead that it is “conditioned” rather than “determined,” providing a 
strong center with permeable boundaries. 

The church’s long use and understanding of the Creed as the “symbol of faith,” 
rather than as dogmatic definition, is a helpful example. Scripture provides another. 
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With both creed and scripture, we need think only of the variety of commentaries 
and sermons that have emerged over two mUlennia of biblical and theological inter¬ 
pretation, interpretation more often addressed to the Christian in the pew than to the 
professional theologian in the academy and developed, therefore, for the sake of the 
next generation of Christians. In the study document Confessing the One Faith, the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches made this point most 
clearly when it calls the churches, in all of their diversity, “to reappropriate their com¬ 
mon basis in the apostolic faith” not only “that they may confess their faith together” 
but also that they may “give common witness to the saving purposes of the Triune God 
for all humanity and all creation.” They remind us that while our confession of faith 
must “be in continuity with the original witness of the apostolic community and with 
the faithful explication of that witness throughout the ages,” it also “must always be 
confessed anew and interpreted in the context of changing times and places.”^^ On the 
one hand, the call to “reappropriate” the apostolic faith is a call to renew one’s reception 
of the tradition of the church. On the other hand, this same call for reappropriation 
provides an invitation to new confession and interpretation. (We could say here that 
this is the way we’ve always done it, but it has sometimes been easier for church com¬ 
munities to set aside tradition rather than to receive, reappropriate, and reinterpret it.) 

Seventh, traditions evolve over time. There are three primary reasons for this 
evolution. 

1. Because traditions are “seldom entirely adequate” and instigate people to 
change them.“ 

2. Because we are constantly striving “for ‘better’ truth, for greater clarity and 
coherence, and for adequacy of expression of the perceived and imagined.”^^ 

3. Because of new interpretations and/or by encounters with other traditions 
(as we see, for example, in the early church encounters between Semitic and Greco- 
Roman cultures, described in Acts 10 and elsewhere). As Catherine Bell argues, 
“Tradition ... is not created once and then left to its own momentum. Tradition 
exists because it is constantly produced and reproduced, pruned for a clear profile, 
and softened to absorb revitalizing elements.”^* 

The challenge to such evolution of tradition is found less in the evolution itself 
than in our response to its evolution. Lieven Boeve describes two opposite responses 
to the evolution of tradition, which he labels as “traditionalist” and “modernist” (here 
the “ist” carries the same dysfunctional character as Erikson describes of “ism.”) The 
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former is inclined to lock tradition away in a museum case and tends toward theo¬ 
logical dogmatism and biblical fundamentalism. Recontextualization is abandoned 
because new contexts are seen as sinful and requiring resistance. The latter is inclined 
to dilute the gifts of the tradition either through processes of secularization or by a gen¬ 
eralization of values. It makes the contemporary social context primary and neglects 
the ways in which tradition bestows meaning.^’ Neither option is particularly helpful. 
Boeves main point, which he unfortunately relegates to a footnote at the end of his 
discussion of these two positions, points to the necessity of a conjunctive approach: 

Genuine recontextualization endeavors to sustain interaction between 
tradition and context. Moreover, it presupposes a theologically-motivated 
critical awareness with respect to both—and stemming from the encoun¬ 
ter of both. Indeed, the very explication of this critical awareness can only 
be the result of an actual. . . recontextualization, whereby the . . . critical 
impulses of the Christian message can only find expression by being em¬ 
bedded in the particular context.”^® 

Very simply, I think, Boeve points us away from the opposition of tradition or 
context to the necessity of tradition and context as well as tradition in context. The 
importance of this point was made evident by one of my students as he worked 
to (successfully) introduce the Easter Vigil to a congregation largely formed by 
“contemporary worship.” As he demonstrated, there was no necessary opposition 
between the tradition of the vigil and a style of music and prayer that was clearly 
“contemporary” in a Protestant context. 

Eighth, traditions can and do disappear—through defective transmission, 
through indifference of those to whom the tradition is presented, by deliberate in¬ 
attention or neglect by those with responsibility for the tradition, and by neglect of 
training in the skills necessary to sustain it.^' Of course, when and where one tradi¬ 
tion disappears, the empty space left by its disappearance will be filled by another. 
Liturgical theologian Louis Marie Chauvet provides a graphic—and biblical image— 
of this problem. Speaking of our need for ritual, Chauvet suggests, rather helpfully 
for Protestants I think, that the “demon of ritualism one pretends to expel returns 
at a gallop bringing seven others worse than himself, disguised as a dogmatism or 
moralism more dangerous and no less naive than the religious ‘magic’ one wants to 
get rid of” (see Luke 11:26).^^ Such concerns lead Boeve to ask, “Can the flagging 
and ineffectual transmission of the Christian tradition guarantee the survival of the 
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Christian narrative? His implied answer is no, of course not. Traditions require 
maintenance (like the stringing and tuning of an instrument), support systems (re¬ 
ligious practices, artifacts, music, art), regular practice and, most important, a com¬ 
munity in which these things happen. Tradition requires contemporary engagement. 

Traditions are transmitted, accepted, and received; traditions persist over time; 
traditions have (but are not) a history and connect future generations to that his¬ 
tory; traditions are necessary to the ordering and sustaining of human life; traditions 
evoke a variety of responses; traditions evolve over time; and, finally, without main¬ 
tenance and care, traditions—including symbol systems—can and do disappear. 

We hear anticipations or echoes of all of these themes in scripture, which, of 
course, is the tradition as Word proclaimed in worship and studied in classroom. 
Some brief examples: When God appears to Moses in the burning bush, God is re¬ 
vealed not only by name {I will be what I will be) but also by tradition: “The 
Lord, the God of your ancestors, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob, has sent me to you” (Exod 3:15). When Jeremiah speaks to Israel of the 
promise of a new covenant, he instructs Israel to “set up road markers for yourself, 
make yourself guideposts, consider well the highway, the road by which you went” 
(Jer 31:21). When the other prophets call Israel to faithfulness, they do so with a call 
to return to and a reminder of the faith of their ancestors, as we also hear the writer 
of Hebrews doing in Hebrews 11. 

Paul writes to Timothy: “I am reminded of your sincere faith, a faith that lived 
first in your grandmother Lois and your mother Eunice and now, I am sure, lives 
in you” (2 Tim 1:5) and charges him to “hold to the standard of sound teaching 
that you have heard from me, in the faith and love that are in Christ Jesus. Guard 
the good treasure entrusted to you, with the help of the Holy Spirit living in us” 
(2 Tim 1:13-14). 

Luke begins his account of the good news noting that “since many have under¬ 
taken to set down an orderly account of the events that have been fulfilled among 
us, just as they were handed on to us by those who from the beginning were eyewit¬ 
nesses and servants of the word,” he too has decided to hand on to the church what 
he had received, heard, and seen (Luke 1:1-2). 

To what were Moses and Jeremiah pointing? What is it that Paul, Timothy, and 
Luke received? What was handed on (traditioned) to them? They were not refer¬ 
ring to the fixed and decisive passing on of truths, as the dogmatism of some parts 
of the church might imply; they were not referring to the standardization of moral 
values, contrary to the moralism of other parts of the church; and they were not 
referring to a set of permanent and unchangeable rituals, contrary to the wishes of 
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many liturgists. This is not to deny the role that truth, morality, and liturgical prac¬ 
tices have played and continue to play in Christian tradition. Rather, it is to realize 
that for Christians, as theologian David Power argues, “tradition is first and foremost 
the transmission of life in Christ and the Spirit, down through time and across cul¬ 
tures.”^'* Tradition as task and process links worship and formation, sanctuary and 
classroom, church and academy, giving us a shared task to enact and embody in 
heart and mind our life in Christ. Tradition links past and future; tradition is “con¬ 
temporary.” Patriarch, prophet, and apostle all point to the tradition of Gods love 
and faithfulness in the world. As Christians, when new issues and new questions 
confront us, as they have throughout the church’s history, faithfulness to this tradi¬ 
tion will always call us back to the Christ event and to the evangelical tradition of the 
early church remembered in worship, celebrated at Table, practiced in care for the 
poor, and recorded in scripture. This call is not so much to answer the new questions 
but to question the questions in light of the tradition of the gospel, the tradition that 
is the good news of Jesus Christ. 

Faithfulness to this tradition does not mean that in the face of new situations 
we turn our gaze upon the memory of something now long past and preserved in a 
museum. This would be nothing more than a pre-critical traditionalism. Rather, just 
as our anamnetic practice of Eucharist is not a fond looking back on what Jesus said 
and did (back then) but a means by which we continue to know Christ present with 
us and moving ahead of us; it is about our present life in Christ. Faithfulness to this 
tradition. Power writes, is “a constant process of interpretation, a process of retriev¬ 
ing the past as we redress the present. Indeed, there is a sense in which the present is 
always in the very act of passing, since what brings people into the future is the core 
concern of a tradition.”'*^ Faithfulness to this tradition, he argues, also means “allow¬ 
ing moments of evangelical retrieval within the disruptions of history.”^^ 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 

There are several points here: First, tradition is not, much as we have come to 
think of it, primarily about the past. It is the past reaching through the present 
to shape a future in which all may have life (John 3:16). As Picasso is reported 
to have said, “Tradition is not wearing your grandfather’s hat; tradition is be¬ 
getting a child” [source unknown]. Shils talks about this as the ways in which 
institutions, beliefs, and practices of earlier times “live forward into the present,” 
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creating “a consensus between the living and the dead” that, from the beginning, 
has exercised processes of selection, adaptation, and interpretation.^^ Even the 
tradition we call scripture emerged from such a process in the church. Tradition 
is about knowing how to live today, not about how others lived long ago. Tradi¬ 
tion is living the lessons of history. 

Second, those who are focused on the relevance of the contemporary fail to see 
that everything that is “contemporary” is transient, passing by, potentially left behind. 
As William Inge, dean of St. Pauls Cathedral from 1911 to 1934 and strong proponent 
of the role of personal experience in Christian spirituality, has said, “Those who marry 
the spirit of the age are likely to be widowed in the next.” But, as Gordon Mursell also 
reminds us, “taking refuge in a fortress-religion over against the world” isn’t an option 
either.^* Imagine owning a priceless instrument like a Stradavarius violin. If we pre¬ 
serve the instrument but leave it unstrung and untuned, it is useless. If we string it and 
tune it but lock it away in a museum case or vault, it is stiU useless. If we have it strung 
and tuned but have no one with the skill to play it, it is also useless. In contrast, when 
it is cared for and tuned, when we or others are trained to play it, we are able to play 
not only the music of the period in which it was created (although we can never again 
play the music in the period, as the period has passed) but also music of the present.'*^ 
And, if we have cared for the instrument as well as trained others to play it, we have the 
possibility of playing music that is yet to be written. This is what tradition—theological, 
liturgical, or musical—is about: playing the past for the sake of the future. 

What I am suggesting here is that the present of a person and community 
must hold within itself a relationship between the past and future in such a 
way that the past as constructed within the self or community “shadows forth” 
that future, a future that always remains unknown but is perceived by way of 
imagination, hope, and anticipation. Edward Casey writes, “We make the future 
possible precisely by envisaging it in terms of the past we bear in the viscosity 
of the present.” Memory, he suggests, “is always on the move: away from what 
was and has been and toward what is now becoming vis-a-vis a still-to-be deter¬ 
mined futurity. Memory moves us as surely into the realm of what shall be as it 
moves us back to what has been; by extracting what is indeterminately lasting 
from the latter, it allows the formed to come to us.”^” 
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This relationship between the past and the future is not a new concept; it is quite 
“traditional.” We see similar language in the catechetical and mystagogical work of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (ca. 350-428, in what is now Turkey), who wrote of the 
baptized life of the Christian as a life that prefigures the resurrected life, the present 
life as an unfinished version of life yet to come. “To be tone-deaf to the tradition,” 
Pelikan claims, is “to be unable to hear the voices of the past or present—or of the 
future.”^* Paul turns to what he has heard, learned, and received as a means of ad¬ 
dressing and redressing the wayward Corinthians because he sees that their future 
as a community in Christ is at stake. What he has received, he had handed on; his 
concern in doing so is for the future of the church. 

Where, more explicitly, does liturgy play into this discussion? French theolo¬ 
gian Louis-Marie Chauvet argues that “one does not tell the liturgy; one liturgically 
tells the story that one memorializes. The ‘liturgification [as he calls it] of the telling 
of stories about the early times is the best way to manifest their continuing founda¬ 
tional role in the identity of Israel [and the church] The means of grace, sacra¬ 
ments, he writes, “allow us to see what is said in the letter of the scriptures [echoing 
Luthers sense of sacrament as “visible word”], to live what is said because they leave 
on the social body of the church, and on the body of each person, a mark that be¬ 
comes a command to make what is said real in everyday life.”^^ 

Think for a moment about the story of the crossing of the Jordan in Joshua 
3 and 4. After the ark of the covenant and the tribes of Israel had passed to dry 
ground, God tells Joshua to have representatives of the tribes of Israel take twelve 
stones out of the Jordan. The end of chapter 4 tells us why: Joshua says to the 
Israelites, “When your children ask their parents in time to come, ‘What do these 
stones mean?’ then you shall let your children know, ‘Israel crossed over the 
Jordan here on dry ground ... so that all the people of the earth may know that 
the hand of the Lord is mighty’” (Josh 4:21-22, 24). What do these stones mean? 
What does this act of washing we call baptism mean? What does this bread and 
cup mean? These questions all prompt great theological discussion but more 
often they require the “liturgified” story that we enact in worship, in the means 
of grace, in sacrament. This is a “liturgification” of the faith. The question John 
Westerhoff poses in the title of his now classic book Will Our Children Have 
Faith? can always be answered “Of course,” but what kind of faith?^'* Faith in 
what? To return again to Charles Wesley’s words: “Because thou hast said: ‘Do 
this for my sake’. .. the means of bestowing thy gifts we embrace.” What we have 
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received, we do so in obedience, not for the sake of duty but for the sake of the 
inheritance of love. Tradition—liturgical and theological—is for the sake of the 
future, not the past. 

I mentioned the Creed as a “symbol of faith” earlier. Let me use it again as but 
one example of the “liturgification” of tradition. The fourth-century liturgical and 
catechetical traditions in Jerusalem and Milan, under the leadership of Cyril and 
Ambrose, respectively, include, as part of the pre-baptismal process during Lent, 
what the Greek church called paradoseos pistin (handing over/handing on the faith) 
and the Latin church traditio symboli. Two weeks before Easter, these teaching bish¬ 
ops confided the Creed, article by article, to those preparing for baptism such that 
the catechumens could begin to commit it to memory, which they did with the help 
of godparents, friends, and family. One or two weeks later, usually on Palm Sunday, 
the catechumens returned to recite what they had now committed to memory. The 
repetitions used in the initial transmission from bishop to catechumens, and again 
from catechumens to bishop, Thomas Finn suggests, “were designed to get distin¬ 
guished 33-year-old professors and 7-year-old children alike started on internaliz¬ 
ing the creed.”^^ It is perhaps this practice of “echoing back” the Creed that gives us 
the words for the practice and the persons: catecheo gives us both catechism, what 
is taught, catechumen, who is taught, and catechist, who teaches. In much of the 
church of this period, the Creed would continue to be recited week after week as 
members of the baptized community gathering about the Lords Table. Although we 
know the doctrinal purposes the Creed served, it emerged first as a “liturgification” 
of the Christian faith, a way of carrying in brief liturgical form, as “symbol of the 
faith,” the story as read, proclaimed, and interpreted more fully in scripture, sermon, 
and study. Forms of this practice continue in many parts of the church today. 

Without receiving the tradition that is handed on to us, without the tradition 
of Jesus, we have nothing to say that is good news, we have nothing to invite people 
into other than a quaint social club, and we have nothing to offer the world. That is, 
the tradition is indispensable in knowing how to live as Christian people in todays 
world. We “practice” the tradition of Jesus as we gather about Book, font, and Table, 
Word, bath, and Holy Meal. We practice the tradition of Jesus as we enact justice 
and care in and for the world. In worship, as well as in acts of justice and care, we 
encounter a story, a way of being, a life-script that nurtures, forms, and socializes us 
into the way of Jesus.^^ This tradition, Walter Brueggemann argues, is an alternate 
script, a counter-script, to the ways of the world. What we sing, pray, and preach, the 
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rites we enact, should help us embrace the script of Jesus and reject the many alter¬ 
natives. They should tell the story and help us live into and to embody this alternate 
story, teaching us that Gods redemptive story is our story and strengthening us to 
live it in the world.^^ 

Liturgical theological Aidan Kavanagh describes Christian worship as the place 
in which and the means by which we “do the redeemed world.” Kavanagh writes, “In 
worship alone is the church gathered in the closest obvious proximity to its funda¬ 
mental values, values which are always assuming stimulative form in time, space, 
image, word, and repeated act. The richer this stimulation is, under the criteria of 
the Gospel... the more conscious, aware, self-possessed, and vigorously operational 
the given church will be.”^® (The opposite is also true!) Worship does not form, teach, 
or continue tradition by analyzing, propounding propositions, polemicizing, or by 
didacticism. Rather, he argues, “It supports, forms, and nurtures by engaging people 
in communal acts within which the whole of rite ... comes into motion. The liturgy 
cracks open radical values, invites without coercing people into them, and celebrates 
this living presence deep within these same values . . . [It] does not talk about God, 
but manifests the assembly’s graced union with Father, through Son, in Spirit.”^^ Gor¬ 
don Lathrop puts it this way: What we have received in the church’s tradition of 
worship, and in the patterns that have remained common throughout history, “is not 
so much about things to do [although they are things we do] as [they are] an utterly 
new way to understand the world, and so an utterly new way to conceive and thus 
to live our lives.”™ For both Kavanagh and Lathrop, Christian worship reorients our 
way of seeing the world through Christ and intends our transformation in Christ 
through the Spirit. 

For Paul, the tradition he received from the Lord and handed on became the 
means by which to call the Corinthian community back to the life-script of Jesus. 
The command from Jesus to “do this” was also for him a command to “be this.” What 
Gordon Lathrop says of Justin Martyr, who lived and wrote perhaps a century after 
Paul, can therefore be said of the way Paul draws on tradition in his exhortation to 
the church and links worship and formation: 

Justin uses many expressions to link the thanksgiving of Christians [at the 
Lord’s Table] to Jesus. Jesus taught it to us. It is his tradition, handed down 
to us. It is done ‘in his name,’ the name of the crucified one.... The teach¬ 
ing occurs by our insertion through the name, through the reality of Jesus 
present, through the mystery of the cross and the memorial of the cross 


57 Ibid., 27. 

58 Aidan Kavanagh, On Liturgical Theology (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1984), 62. 

59 Ibid., 115-16, emphasis added. 

60 Gordon Lathrop, Holy Things (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 32. 
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present in our food, into life and faith and community before the creator 
God. The washing teaches us; the word teaches us; the thanksgiving and the 
food teach us. All of them are the tradition of Jesus.®* 

All of these are the tradition of Jesus: the washing in the name of the triune God, 
the Word incarnate and the Word spoken, the thanksgiving, remembering, and 
interceding around the Table of the Lord. These are the things that are handed on 
to us and which are ours to receive and to hand on to others. Through these basic 
liturgical practices we are “schooled” in the way of Jesus. In and through worship 
we have the means to practice the way of Jesus as well as the means by which, week 
after week, we are constituted (perhaps “reconstituted”?) as a people in Jesus’ name 
and as Christ’s body in the world. Through our participation in worship, in com¬ 
munal rite and prayer, in sacrament and ordinance, we encounter and are given the 
means to practice a living faith, the living tradition of Jesus, a contemporary faith. 
This we are to receive. How we receive it and come to inhabit this way and life is 
the question of the next chapter. 


61 Ibid., 152-53. 
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CHAPTER 2 


HA0IT, HABITUS, 
AND FREEDOM 


I suggested toward the end of the previous chapter that what we receive in Christian wor¬ 
ship is the tradition of Jesus and that worship is a means by which we learn to see the 
world through the story or script of Jesus. But how is tlie story handed on in our lives? 
How does tliis story come to be embodied and practiced in our Hves? How does the Word 
come to dwell richly within us? The way I want to answer these questions may be as diffi¬ 
cult for some to consider as the question of tradition, perhaps especially for “free-church 
Protestants” who resist habit and ritual as part of the Christian life, because I want to invite 
consideration of the place of habit and ritual in our understanding of common worship. I 
begin with reflection on what it means to inhabit, to dwell in, a place. 

In 1995, Minnesota essayist Paul Gruchow published a collection entitled Grass 
Roots: The Universe of Home} He begins his series of reflections on the importance of 
place and home with the story of his mothers death and of his family asking of each 
other, “Do you remember the day... ? Do you remember the time when . .. ? Do you 
remember how Mother... ?” So often these are the very questions that frame pre-funeral 
visitations and family eulogies. Gruchow reminds us of the necessity of these stories for 
keeping “the past alive in the present.” He continues. 

Should we not do so, we could not know, in the deepest sense, how to inhabit a 
place. To inhabit a place means literally to have made it a habit, to have made it 
the custom and ordinary practice of our hves, to have learned how to wear a place 
like a familiar garment, like the garments of sanctity that nuns wore. The word 
habit, in its now dim original form meant to own. We own places not because we 
possess the deeds to them, but because they have entered the continuum of our 
hves. What is strange to us—unfamiliar [and uninhabited]—can never be home.^ 


1 Paul Gruchow, Grass Roots: The Universe of Home (Minneapolis: Milkweed Editions, 1995). 

2 Ibid., 6. 
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We need not limit our understanding of habit to a sense of place. We can also 
think of it in terms of identity and relationship—on the one hand, our sense of comfort 
in ourselves, and, on the other hand, the deep comfort we experience in the presence 
of those we love and who love us. Notice the juxtaposition Gruchow sets up between 
“familiar garments” and the “garments of sanctity.” Would you rather wear your life 
like a familiar, well-broken-in pair of jeans or like new unwashed, unsoftened, jeans 
fresh off the shelf? (I realize that, in these days when you can buy prefaded, pretorn, 
and prewashed jeans, some of you have never seen a pair of unwashed jeans.) But the 
fact that these pretreated jeans sell is because they give the illusion of having been worn 
over time, the illusion of a life lived, holy or otherwise. Gruchow seems to suggest that 
it is possible, even desirable, to live the holy life in ordinary ways, in relaxed or natural 
ways, rather than stiffly and uncomfortably. He also suggests that such a life cannot be 
premade for us; we have to wear our way into the life for ourselves. 

In another essay in the same collection, Gruchow reflects on the character of 
bread as a symbol of rural life. As he describes the movement from planting and 
tilling to harvesting and winnowing, grinding, mixing, and making, he points to the 
root of the word culture. This word, he reminds us, gives us not only a word for re¬ 
ligious practice—“cult”—but also one for nurture and growth— cultivate. He writes. 

To inhabit a place means, if one is attentive to the idea from which the word 
[culture] comes, not simply to occupy it, or merely to own it, but to dwell 
within it, to have joined oneself in some organic way to it; it is the place 
where one’s heart lives.... The idea of culture encompasses not only the arts 
and inventions of people, but also the place within which they dwell, all that 
they strive after, and everything they find worthy.^ 

Ellen Davis similarly picks up on this connection between culture and place in a 
short article comparing the work of contemporary poets Anne Porter and Mary 
Oliver to the psalms of praise. She argues that “no culture has been so ignorant 
and contemptuous of place as is contemporary industrialized society. We may not 
even qualify as a culture, since that word generally connotes a form of social orga¬ 
nization that connects people and places through time . . . one of the functions of 
poetry is to help us discover and keep our proper place in the world . . . the place 
of the human species within the created order. Keeping one’s place entails keeping 
in health the places that we physically occupy.’”* 

Are these not the basic ways to understand what it means to receive the Jesus 
tradition? One of the early church fathers talks about the spiritual life as “working 


3 Ibid., 46-47, emphasis added. 

4 Ellen Davis, “Our Proper Place: The Poetry of Care and Loss,” Christian Century 127, no. 
12 (June 15, 2010): 28. 
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the earth of the heart.”^ For Paul, we put off the old man and put on Christ (Eph 4:22- 
24); we take on the habit of Christ (Col 3:9-10), an image reflected first in historic 
baptismal practice of all the faithful long before it came to be restricted to monastic 
practice. We let the word of Christ dwell richly within us and learn to let Christ be at 
home in our hearts, even as we learn to be at home in Christ (Col 3:12-16). Or, as we 
hear repeatedly in the Gospel of John, we learn and live that we may abide in Christ 
as Christ abides in us, a way of being mutually at home in one another (John 15:7-10). 

Putting on Christ through baptism (which we explore more fully in the next 
chapter), proclaiming Christ in word and song, receiving Christ in bread and wine: 
the performance and repetition of these practices are the ways in which Christian 
memory and identity are constantly being constructed and reconstructed in us, the 
ways in which identity is written on our bodies and memories are “sedimented” as 
habits in our bodies. These habitual bodily practices are determinative, in part, for 
how we think about the world. But more, Edward Casey argues, our bodily habits 
establish “just how we are in the world—much as place memory determines where 
we are in it.” Our habits, he seems to suggest, function anamnetically. The past that 
is written in and on our bodies remains present to us, it remains “efficacious” for 
the present, orienting us toward whatever future action we take.^ The tradition we 
inhabit and that dwells within us is both contemporary and future oriented. 

Protestants are often simultaneously suspicious of habit and ritual, often col¬ 
lapsing the two, and conscious of the fact that our lives are necessarily filled with 
good and bad habits that we acquire through ritual ways of acting in the world and 
in worship. In fact, many have made a habit of such suspicion about habit, just as we 
have made a tradition of rejecting tradition. But, our generally modernist suspicions 
and supposed rejection of habit often blind us to the ways in which the practice of 
the Christian faith in our bodies, minds, and hearts truly and really requires the de¬ 
velopment of habit and ritual. Sometimes we discover the habits of our bodies only 
when confronted with practices that are new to us, or that seem to belong to others. 
When we say, “I don’t bow or kneel” or “I don’t clap or dance,” we are giving voice to 
rules and to beliefs that are written not only in our minds but also in our bodies, in 
our muscles and our bones. 

Louis-Marie Chauvet argues that “Christian faith cannot survive without re¬ 
ligion, and therefore without rites.”^ In this, he is claiming that faith is not about 


5 See Homily 25 in Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and The Great Letter, 
trans. George A. Maloney, SJ (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1992), 167. 

6 Edward Casey, Remembering: A Phenomenological Study (Bloomington, IN: Indiana Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1987), 149, emphasis original. 

7 Louis-Marie Chauvet, Symbol and Sacrament, trans. Patrick Madigan and Madeleine 
Beaumont (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 337. 
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something primarily in our heads, in our intellects—although it does need careful 
thought—hut about practices, patterns of intentional action repeated over time, 
which we undertake in order to cultivate and nurture the habit of holy living. As 
I noted in the previous chapter, Chauvet alludes to Jesus’ exorcism of a demon, de¬ 
scribing the ways in which the rejection of tradition and habit often makes space for 
the acquisition of often more repellent or dangerous habits such as dogmatism and 
moralism.® One way to understand his point is to say that you cannot rid yourself of 
a bad habit unless you fill the space it formerly occupied with a good habit. Or more 
simply, “just say no” doesn’t work; you cannot say no to something unless you have 
something to say yes to, as the renunciations and affirmations in the current United 
Methodist and Presbyterian baptismal rites make clear. (We will explore this point 
more fully in the next chapter.) In the end, it is not a question of whether we will 
have traditions and habits, but what those traditions and habits will be and how they 
enable us to live the Christian life. 

Where Gruchow’s focus is on the individual, our concern for the enactment of 
shared bodily memories in the form of rite and ritual focuses on the community, on 
the construction of social memory, on “the way we do this.” Because our embodied 
habits exercise such a persuasive and persistent force, social groups entrust to the 
body those “values and categories which they are most anxious to conserve. They 
will know how well the past can be kept in mind by a habitual memory sedimented 
in the body,”^ memory strengthened through accumulative bodily practice. Chauvet 
puts it this way: “In the sacramental celebrations, the faith is at work within a ritual 
staging in which each person’s body is the place of symbolic convergence—through 
gestures, postures, words (spoken or sung), and silences—of the triple body which 
makes us into believers.”'" So we find “written,” inscribed on the body and in bodily 
memory, those manners of speech, proxemics [e.g., interpersonal distance], posture, 
and nonverbal actions that define various persons as black or white, female or male, 
powerful or weak. Catholic or Protestant, Christian, Jew, or Muslim. Written and 
constantly refreshed by rite and ritual, bodily habit—the habit of liturgy—disposes 
us to act in the world in particular ways, in particular patterns." 


8 Ibid., 337. 

9 Paul Connerton, How Societies Remember (New York: Cambridge, 1989), 102 and 34. 

10 Chauvet, Symbol and Sacrament, 152, emphasis original. Chauvet’s reference here to 
the “triple body” includes (1) the social body, which includes each culture’s distinctive 
“symbolic network of values,”( 2) the traditional body “which supports the whole of ritual, 
notably through references to the words and deeds of Christ attested by the apostolic 
witness of the Scriptures,” and (3) the “cosmic body of a universe which is received as the 
gracious gift of the Creator and from which symbolic elements . . . are recognized as a 
‘sacramental’ mediation of the inscription of God by the Spirit.” Ibid. 

11 Casey, Remembering: A Phenomenological Study, 150. 
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As indicated earlier, the dispositions to act, the ways of social being, that are 
shaped by ritual practices “done to us” as well as by us are not always positive. As 
Paul Connerton notes, the more liturgical ritual practices become part of habitual body 
memory, the more they acquire the status of the tradition. They begin to operate on the 
level of a truth claim, even when they may no longer “ring true to contemporary expe¬ 
rience.” The more they acquire such status as the tradition and the truth, the less likely 
they are to be questioned or challenged. In fact, the more rigidly fixed our habits, the 
more they operate in deterministic ways and the less likely they are to provide opportu¬ 
nities for growth. And, the less likely they are to be questioned, the more likely they are 
to be ignored and taken for granted.'^ When we do notice our habits, it is often because 
we have been confronted with new actions that seem to contradict them, as when we 
are confronted with a newly mandated gesture or a change in familiar liturgical texts. 
Perhaps more often, we notice our habits because of some form of “habit-failure” that 
brings the habit to consciousness. That is, unless they aren’t working, a golfer’s swing, a 
pianist’s finger movements, or a worshiper’s gestures remain largely subconscious. The 
habit of belief and faith operates in the same way: unless one is increasingly irritated by 
doubt, one’s beliefs often remain “in the background” of thought and action. 

On the other side of suspicion of habit and ritual we discover what we might 
call a subconscious mindfulness that is present in our bodies, a way of being in our 
bodies that has been trained through repetition to the point that what we do now 
feels “natural”—we now wear the habit, the practice, rather than resisting it. Such 
patterning in our bodies is less about ideas than about the patterning of our lives, 
less about learning a text than about becoming a “text,” less about intellectual know¬ 
ing than about knowing experientiaUy, phenomenologically, in our bodies. Thomas 
Driver, in his book The Magic of Ritual, suggests that the physical, embodied charac¬ 
ter of ritual, with cognition relegated to the background, “is characteristic of religion 
as long as it is vital.” In saying this, he does not intend to say “that ritual is mind¬ 
less, nor anti-intellectual [as it is often suspected of being]. It means that its form 
of intelligence is more similar to that of the arts than to conceptual theology, just 
as . . . poetry is of a different order from that of philosophy or literary criticism.”'^ 
Knowing at this experiential level comes not by shedding habit or ritual but from a 
deep patterning in a way of life, from well-formed habits. Such knowledge is not that 
which occupies liturgical scholars or “professional” worship leaders when the critical 
apparatus is in full operation or when the mechanics or choreography of a particular 
service or liturgical action has our attention. It is the kind of knowledge that comes 


12 Connerton, How Societies Remember, 72. For example, faced with chronic illness, it is 
possible for us to believe that such is the “natural” state of our bodies—we can become 
habituated to illness as well as to health. 

13 Tom F. Driver, The Magic of Ritual (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1991), 84. 
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with the singular attention required when we give ourselves over to prayer, song, and 
even play. It is the kind of knowledge that comes from a life that practices the faith one 
professes, from a faith written, inhabited, in our bodies as much as it is in our minds. 

Such practical and practiced knowledge raises two problems for many modern so¬ 
cial theorists as well as for habit- and ritual-suspicious Protestants. The first problem con¬ 
cerns how we think about habit and emerges from the tendency among modern social 
theorists to contrast “habitual conduct” to “individual initiative”'^ or to dismiss “notions 
of ‘unreflective action” in favor of sociological notions of action that are “purposive, ra¬ 
tional, voluntaristic, or decisional.”'^ The second problem, related to this suspicion of 
“unreflective action,” concerns human agency and the sense that, when “liturgical signs 
are seen as effecting their own meaning, recipients are somehow written out of the ac¬ 
count as contributors or agents.”'® BehavioraUy, this suggests that habits function in de¬ 
terministic ways that deprive the individual of control over ones actions. Both problems 
lead to the conclusion that bodily habits lead to cognitive passivity and should therefore 
be held under great suspicion if not avoided altogether. Theologically, this suggests an ap¬ 
proach to Christian sacramental practice that emphasizes opus operatum (the work done 
by the ritual) over opus operantis (the work done by the worshiper), a common Protestant 
concern. Behind both of these two problems, and central to the following discussion, is 
the notion that “unreflective action” or habit cannot have meaning. 

Can, or does, habit have meaning? If so, how does it do so? Given our resis¬ 
tance to and suspicion of habit, and to explore these questions, I turn to the work of 
American pragmatist philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce and French social theorist 
Pierre Bourdieu. Peirce provides a fruitful discussion of the interrelationship of be¬ 
lief, habit, and meaning. Bourdieus conceptual retrieval of habitus helps us under¬ 
stand the “naturalness” of habit as a kind of practical wisdom. 


UNDERSTANDING HABIT 

Popular understandings, or more accurately misunderstandings, of pragmatism 
often give voice and flesh to the expression that the end justifies the means. In con¬ 
trast, Peirce’s philosophical pragmatism, or “pragmaticism” as he called it in order 


14 Robert BeUah, “Habit and History,” Ethical Perspectives 8, no. 3 (2001): 156. 

15 Charles Comit, “The Matter of Hahit,” The American Journal of Sociology 91, no. 5 (March 
1986): 1040. Comit notes, “In the view of many sociologists, habit was the behaviorist 
idea of habit: to countenance this was to accept behaviorism’s physiologically reductionist 
account of human action in the social world and to rule out all those instances of reflective 
action that had long held an important place in American sociology along with habitual 
action.” (Ibid., 1071.) 

16 Graham Hughes, Worship as Meaning (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
2003), 228. 
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to distinguish it from such popular misuses, focuses on the relationships between 
thought, belief, and action and the ways in which these involve or establish habit. 
Simply put, for Peirce the end is what the means means. But before we can discuss 
the meaning of habits, we need to be clear about what a habit is. 

Peirce describes three properties of belief, developing a clear connection be¬ 
tween belief and habit: awareness, an appeasement to “the irritation of doubt,” and 
the “establishment in our nature of action, or, say for short, a habit!’ “The essence of 
belief is the establishment of a habit, and different beliefs are distinguished by the 
different modes of action to which they give rise.” He goes on to argue that beliefs 
that produce “the same rule of action,” the same habits, are no more “different beliefs, 
any more than playing a tune in different keys is playing different tunes.”'^ Peirce 
suggests that “the feeling of believing is a more or less sure indication of there being 
established in our nature some habit which will determine our actions.”^® Belief leads 
to the establishment of habit, belief through habit is expressed in action, habit and 
action establish meaning. 

Peirce is careful to avoid deterministic (and therefore problematic) understand¬ 
ings of belief and habit. He does this by developing a distinction between “deter¬ 
mined” and “conditioned” action (a distinction that will play a role in a discussion 
of canon in chapter 4). Peirce writes, “Belief does not make us act at once, but puts 
us into such a condition that we shall behave in some certain way, when the occasion 
arises.”^^ To be conditioned toward a particular action is not to close off the possi¬ 
bility of a person taking other actions, rather it is a question of the “likelihood” of 
action. Habit, operating in the conditional rather than deterministic mode, is the 
readiness “to act in a certain way under certain circumstances and when actuated by 
a given motive”^” or “the general way in which one would act if such and such a. gen¬ 
eral kind of occasion were to occur.”^^ To this end, Peirce contrasts habits to physical 
laws and describes a difference between “natural law” and “mental law”: “A physi¬ 
cal law is absolute. What it requires is an exact relation . . . the component motion 
must actually take place exactly as required by the law of force. On the other hand, 
no exact conformity is required by the mental law. Nay, exact conformity would be 


17 All citations of Peirce’s work here and following are from the electronic edition of The Col¬ 
lected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, vols. 1-6, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1931-1935), vols. 7-8, ed. Arthur W. Burks 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1958). Standard reference form, which I will 
follow, is by volume and paragraph number; here CP 5:397. 

18 CP 5:371. 

19 CP 5:373, emphasis added. 

20 CP 5:480. 

21 Gary Shapiro, “Habit and Meaning in Peirce’s Pragmatism,” Transactions of the Charles S. 
Peirce Society 9, no.l (Winter 1972): 26., emphasis original. 
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in downright conflict with the law; since it would instantly crystallize thought and 
prevent all further formation of hahit. The law of mind only makes a given feeling 
more likely to arise.”^^ Note that for Peirce “no exact conformity is required.” Habits 
are about the potential for action rather than required action. Habits, as Gary Sha¬ 
piro suggests, are the “power of determining which are themselves to some extent 
indeterminate.”^^ 

Michael Ventimiglia helpfully develops some of the implications of this distinc¬ 
tion between “determined” and “conditioned” action in a discussion of Peircean per¬ 
spectives on education and human development. He suggests three characteristics of 
habits that emerge from this distinction: 

First, they are “tendencies rather than necessities.” Even the most well established 
of habits does not strictly determine future action; there is always “chance spontaneity” 
and a freedom from necessity. Without spontaneity and freedom, there would be no 
growth; we would be little more than machrnes.^^ When habits become rigidly fixed, 
determining rather than conditioning, opportunities for growth and the development 
of new habits are diminished. “The habits which provide the context for spontaneity 
influence the creation of new habits without determining them” (ibid., 297). 

Second, because habits “exert an imperfect influence over phenomena,” they 
have “generalized” rather than “specific” ends. “Habits of action realize general ends 
by bringing about specific sequences of events in ways which tend to satisfy their teloi, 
and if one means is not available or successful, another will be adopted” (ibid., 295). Al¬ 
though I will need to develop the consequences of this for the specific question of habit 
and meaning, 1 note here that because habits have “generalized” rather than “specific” 
teloi, there is an openness in, or deferral of, their final meaning. Like symbols, they 
operate within particular fields of meaning, yet remain multivalent in their references. 

Third, habits can be felt: “We can recognize how athletic skills or habits of ac¬ 
tion are known internally by their felt quality” (ibid., 296). At the same time, bodily 
habits tend to be taken for granted and go unnoticed “precisely because they are 
capable of re-configuring themselves in response to a continually changing environ¬ 
ment” (ibid., 295). Habits, therefore, are necessary to improvisation, whether in mu¬ 
sic or in a game. As I suggested earlier, we are more likely to notice our habits when 
they break down or fail; they otherwise remain in the background of our thought 
and action. Yet, it is in the context of habit-failure that growth is more likely to hap¬ 
pen; we discover the need to seek and develop different habits that better meet some 
general end (ibid., 297). 


22 CP 6:24, emphasis original. 

23 Shapiro, “Habit and Meaning in Peirce’s Pragmatism,” 36. 

24 Michael Ventimiglia, “Three Educational Orientations: A Peircean Perspective on Educa¬ 
tion and the Growth of the Self,” Studies in Philosophy and Education 24 (2005): 294. 
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When prompted to think more fully about “habit-failure” in relationship 
to liturgical practice, I am more inclined toward questions than answers. There¬ 
fore, how is habit-failure, as conceived here, related to the ongoing “worship 
wars”? To what extent are our debates about liturgical practice the embodiment 
of debates about Christian belief, about the authority of scripture, or about the 
importance of personal experience and piety? Or, is habit-failure as described 
here more related to “infelicitous performances,” “performative misfires,” or 
liturgical “mistakes”?^^ (Each of us might have our favorite list of infelicities, 
misfires, mistakes, and failures, but some examples might include baptisms 
that fail to use the ecumenical Trinitarian formula, thanksgivings that are con¬ 
fessions, exchanges of the peace that are nothing more than a “good morning” 
to those around us, intercessions that are sermons in disguise.) Or, as Gordon 
Lathrop suggests, is what we sometimes perceive as “habit-failure” in liturgy 
better understood as the successful habit-expression of non-Christian world¬ 
views, ideologies, and beliefs—“antiliturgica”?^ 

Given this orientation to habit, what might we say about the liturgical 
“habit” of the church? As Ventimiglia notes, the more rigidly fixed the habit, 
the more it operates in a deterministic way and the less likely it is to provide 
opportunities for growth. Yet it is habit-taking that provides the context (the 
habitus, as we will discuss below) in which new habits can and will arise in 
transformative ways. Growth may occur through “the unintended consequence 
of chance,” in which habits have no power or habits may grow “by necessity 
. . . by force,” in which “habits function as absolute laws,” but neither of these 
options provide the necessary balance between freedom and direction.Peirce 
provides a decidedly Christian theological direction as a third option. In his 
1893 essay “Evolutionary Love,” Peirce implies that “Christian agape-love can 
be seen to be active in the cosmos as either derivative of or one with growth by 
habit-taking.”^® What Peirce called agapasm, a transformative love that “has a 
decided tendency to influence and direct the growth of the beloved” without 
“consideration of the merit of the beloved” is the one model of growth through 
habit-taking that “not only provides the proper balance between freedom and 
guidance, but also the proper guidance.”^^ 


25 See Ronald L. Grimes, Ritual Criticism (Waterloo, Canada: Ritual Studies International, 
2010), 157-62, and Martin Stringer, On the Perception of Worship (Birmingham, UK: Uni¬ 
versity of Birmingham, 1999), 121-23. 

26 Gordon Lathrop, Holy Ground (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003), 182. 

27 Ventimiglia, “Three Educational Orientations,” 302. 

28 Ibid., 301, emphasis original. 

29 Ibid., 302. 
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HABIT AND MEANING 

Peirces understanding of the relationship between habit and meaning creates a 
challenge to liturgical theologians who “place the meaning of the rite ... at the heart 
of the rite itself” and to sociologists like Martin Stringer who argue that “the meaning 
of the rite is constructed within the mind, and according to the prejudices of whoever 
happens to be carrying out the analysis.”^” Peirce argues that, because “the whole function 
of thought is to produce habits of action,” we determine and develop meaning by con¬ 
sidering “what habits it produces,/or what a thing means is simply what habits it involves. 
What the habit is depends on when and how it causes us to act. As for the when, every 
stimulus to action is derived from perception; as for the how, every purpose of action is 
to produce some sensible result.... There is no distinction of meaning so fine as to result 
in anything but a possible difference of practice.”^ ^ For Peirce, the meaning of a thought is 
the habit or change in habit it produces, the meaning of a habit is the action it produces, 
and differences in action or practice are the result of different thoughts and habits and, 
therefore, mean different things. Likewise, similarities of action point to similarities of 
meaning. Peirce makes this clear with an example Protestant and Catholic Uturgists and 
theologians might quickly challenge, but with which the “faithful in the pews” might 
more readily agree (remembering, however, that he writes not as a theologian but a late 
nineteenth-century philosopher). Contrasting Protestant and Catholic perspectives on 
transubstantiation, Peirce argues that we might believe that wine is only wine or that it 
“possesses certain properties” and that we wiU regard wine according to those beliefs. 
But our regard for the wine is also based on a sensible perception, which produces “some 
sensible result.” He continues: “Our action has exclusive reference to what affects the 
senses, our habit has the same bearing as our action, our belief the same as our habit, our 
conception the same as our belief; and we can consequently mean nothing by wine but 
what has certain effects, direct or indirect, upon our senses.” For Peirce, therefore, “to talk 
of something as having all the sensible characters of wine, yet being in reality blood, is 
senseless jargon.... Our idea of anything is our idea of its sensible effects? Anything else, 
he argues, is self-deception. He concludes with the claim that if Protestants and Catholics 
agree on the sensible effects of wine, it is foolish “to fancy themselves in disagreement 
about the elements of the sacrament, if they agree in regard to all their sensible effects, 
here and hereafter.”^^ While we may agree or disagree about the effects of reception of the 
Eucharist in this world or the next, and what the “sensible effects” of the reception are, 
doing so presses us more deeply into the discussion of the relationship between habit and 
meaning in Peirce. To follow Peirces lead on this, at the least, leads away from analysis 
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of liturgical or theological texts and toward much closer attention to the sensory experi¬ 
ences and the thoughts derived from these experiences in those who receive the sacra¬ 
ment or who “ingest the sign.” 

Gary Shapiro further develops this question of habit and meaning, challenging as he 
does so Peirces claim that habit or habit-change can establish the meaning of a concept.^^ 
As Shapiro summarizes for us, a sign (concept or habit—notice here the connection he 
makes between habit and sign) has “three typical kinds of meanings or interpretants”: 
emotional, energetic, and logical. The emotional meaning is the particular feeling re¬ 
sponse evoked by the sign; the energetic meaning is the particular form of action evoked 
by the sign; and the logical meaning is that which we establish by translating “one sen¬ 
tence into another sentence, hopefully achieving more precision.”^^ As Shapiro notes, this 
account provides us with a plurality of meaning—feeling, action, and thought—rather 
than a single ultimate meaning. To establish a single meaning, the meaning, requires 
eliminating some of these alternatives, which liturgists often risk by focusing on liturgical 
texts apart from their contexts and performance.^^ 

At several points in his writings Peirce suggests that the ultimate meaning of any 
sign is the habit that develops in response to the sign. But he is not always consistent in 
where he locates that meaning. For example, in contrasting his pragmaticism to that of 
William James, whom he reads as too focused on perception and feeling, Peirce argues 
that he restricts “the ‘meaning,’ that is, the ultimate logical interpretant... to a habit.”^^ 
In this statement, Peirce has eliminated the emotional and energetic interpretants, situ¬ 
ating ultimate meaning in the logical interpretant. Then, among his papers on religion, 
he provides a different emphasis, arguing “the true meaning of any product of the in¬ 
tellect lies in whatever unitary determination it would impart to practical conduct un¬ 
der any and every conceivable circumstance, supposing such conduct to be guided by 
reflexion carried to an ultimate limit.”^^ Here Peirce seems to locate ultimate meaning 
in the energetic interpretant, the consequent action. Among his correspondence with 
William James, he attempts a fuller definition: 

The Final Interpretant does not consist in the way in which any mind does act but 
in the way in which every mind would act That is, it consists in a truth which might 
be expressed in a conditional proposition of this type: ‘If so and so were to happen 
to any mind this sign would determine that mind to such and such conduct’ By 
‘conduct’ I mean action under an intention of self-control.”^® 
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Yet, in this definition he seems to move toward a deterministic understanding of 
habit. So if the ultimate meaning of any sign is habit, how are we to understand 
this meaning? 

Two concerns require attention here: First, Peirce uses two different terms 
in referring to meaning: “final” and “ultimate.” While he seems to use them inter¬ 
changeably, they do not always carry the same meaning. (Peirce himself noted that 
his conception of the final interpretant was “not yet free from mist.”^’) As Hughes 
notes, final interpretants are “thinkable, but probably unattainable in fact” because 
final interpretants name “the ideal interpretant that would be formed in the light of 
all possible information bearing on the interpreter’s purpose.’”*" The final or ideal 
interpretant is only possible from God’s perspective. An ultimate interpretant is “the 
point at which the sign translates into ‘the practical bearing of one’s accepting its 
application to this or that’ and which requires no further interpretation in order to 
confer meaning on the sign it interprets.” '** This is to say that the meaning of a sign 
is given by the action that results from the sign. 

Do these comments mean that final meaning is continuously or indefinitely 
deferred? Peirce, or at least his interpreters, seems to suggest that such deferral un¬ 
dermines the pragmaticism he sought to advance, that meaning not expressed finally 
in habit is a negation of meaning.^^ Hughes therefore suggests an alternate approach, 
that the ultimate interpretant is a kind of “best account”: 

Ultimate interpretants are the mechanisms by which people translate signs 
into concrete decisions; they are the devices by which ... we ‘comprehend’ 
that small slice of the world for which we are responsible . . . , they are the 
point at which the meanings proposed in the signs of the liturgy are com¬ 
pleted in concrete decisions, in the life habits and the value systems which 
are formed, and are constantly re-formed, in the lives of the sign-recipients.^^ 

Second, as I have noted, Peirce seems to suggest that the final interpretant is de¬ 
termining rather than conditioning, focused on a kind of perfection of action. 
This makes sense given his description of a final interpretant. If an interpretant is 
formed in light of all possible information (providing, perhaps, an eschatological 
provision to his model), it is difficult to imagine that such an interpretant would 
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leave any room for multiple meanings or possible courses of action. It is also un¬ 
derstandable that we are rarely, if ever, in situations that allow us to seek, much 
less to have, all possible information regarding a sign; rather than being able to 
give a perfect account, we would be rendered immobile. But we can also see how 
the unattainableness of a final interpretant might lead some to not seek the “best 
account” and to settle for far less (“well, we’ve got to do something ...”). 

Given this distinction between ultimate and final interpretants, we can return to 
the earlier observation that if habits yield only generalized, rather than specific, ends, 
then they cannot yield a final or even predetermined meaning. While Peirce resists 
any moves that would indefinitely defer meaning, there remains in all habits some 
indefiniteness of meaning untH we are able to reach the final interpretant, the mean¬ 
ing of a thought, sign, or action. We might say, as Gordon Lathrop reminds us, that if 
only One is holy, then only that One can provide final meaning, the completion of all 
things, the place (or time) in which all possible information is revealed. Because the 
liturgy is not God, because the liturgy is not the sign beyond which no other signs are 
possible, it cannot provide final meaning. However, as an emotional, energetic, and 
logical sign, it can lead to “ultimate” meaning, to a “best account” of the Christian 
life, as its habits take up life within us and more perfectly condition us to live the way 
of God in the world. In turning to the ways in which habits “take up life within us,” 
we are at a point where we can turn to the question of habitus. 


HABITUS 

There are a number of definitional and theoretical similarities between habit 
as described by Peirce and habitus as defined by and described in the work of Pierre 
Bourdieu. Bourdieu himself acknowledges some similarity between his work and 
American pragmatism, especially in the work of Dewey and Mead, who in his read¬ 
ing “grant a central role of the notion of habit, understood as an active and creative 
relation to the world” and who reject conceptual dualisms.'*'* There also are some 
theological resonances between Bourdieu’s work on habitus and that of theologians 
such as Edward Farley, who have attempted to retrieve the notion of habitus as part 
of a reworking of practical theology and a retrieval of an understanding of theology 
as practical wisdom.^^ 
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Within the history of sociological theory, habitus appears as a term that often 
stands over against notions of habit or custom as unthinking (rote learning) and un¬ 
changing routine (or compulsive behavior), providing what some consider a “more 
useful term” that denotes “an acquired ability or faculty rather than an acquired habit 
to act in a routine way,” and ability to act “in ways that are creative and not wholly 
predetermined.”^'’ In Bourdieu’s work it is often described as a kind of practical em¬ 
bodied knowledge exemplified in “an athletes ‘feel for the game’ held as much in the 
body as in the conscious mind” and “explained in terms of natural properties” or 
natural skills.Such is reflected in the ways in which well-trained—“enhabited”— 
athletes are able to respond “intuitively” to the changing circumstances of a game. 
For Bourdieu, this practical knowledge also has social consequences: the “capacity to 
‘think with the body’ and to ‘know without concepts’” which “accounts for the sense 
of ‘belief’ and legitimacy of socially produced structural orders.”^® 

Critiques of this conception of habitus have been similar to those of habit. They 
focus on what some see to be a non-reflexive, involuntaristic, and determining char¬ 
acter of the habitus, a perspective due in part to the ways in which sociology has 
appropriated conceptions of habit that rely on what Charles Comit calls “behavior¬ 
ism’s physiologically reductionist account of human action in the social world.”^^ 
From this perspective, habitus continues to reflect a kind of automatic or habituated 
response (which they have the habit of rejecting). It “lacks an adequate conception of 
the nature and location of human agency” and “denies the possibility of thoughtful 
action because it limits the body to its Cartesian status, a mindless, unconscious 
repository and mechanistic operator of practical techniques.”®® For these theorists, 
only reflexive knowledge can provide the means to confront the limitations of such 
responses and to extend and develop the sense enacted in the habit. So, while it has 
been developed (or retrieved) as a corrective to traditional notions of habit, habitus 
and Bourdieu’s use of it has come under much the same critique as has habit. 

Nevertheless, Bourdieu’s entire project in “reflexive sociology” resists these 
negative characterizations and seeks to find some balance between the “objective” 
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determinism of behaviorism and the “subjective” freedom of the individual to act 
without reference to social history or environment. Two of Bourdieus responses to 
the problems of behaviorism help describe this balance. 

First, “human action is not an instantaneous reaction to immediate stimuli, and 
the slightest ‘reaction’ of an individual to another is pregnant with the whole history 
of these persons and their relationship.” In other words, there is no “pure” stimulus- 
response pattern; some responses may have genetic conditioning, but many remain 
learned from experience. 

Second, “knowledge of stimuli does not enable us to understand much of the 
resonances and echoes they elicit unless one has some idea of the habitus that selects 
and amplifies them with the whole history with which it is itself pregnant.”^* Again, 
even if we understand the source and character of a particular stimulus, we cannot 
fully predict an individual’s response to that stimulus without also knowing some¬ 
thing of that individual’s history with the stimulus. Such statements could return us 
to behaviorist conceptions of habit; it is a history of conditioning that leads to deter¬ 
ministic stimulus-response behaviors. Yet note that, for Bourdieu, human response 
is not determined by this conditioning, but is “pregnant” with its history. Human 
responses are conditioned by context, tradition, and history. And, here it is a history 
not only of behavioral conditioning but also of relationships.^^ At the least, behav¬ 
iorism would need to account for the relationship between research subject and re¬ 
searcher as well as for the particular stimulus-response conditioning being studied. 
But, in addition to explaining the particular path by which a response is learned, the 
history of one’s conditioning, Bourdieu points to the ways in which this history also 
interprets and “amplifies” the meaning of the action; habitus has a conditioning but 
undetermined future orientation, what Bourdieu calls a “regulated improvisation” 
that behaviorism cannot explain. His definitions of habitus, while not always concise, 
help us understand why and how this is so. 

Bourdieu most briefly defines habitus as “the durably installed generative prin¬ 
ciple of regulated improvisations . . . [that produces] practices.”^^ More fuUy and 
formally, habitus (a plural form of habitus) are 
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systems of durable, transposable dispositions, structured structures pre¬ 
disposed to function as structuring structures, that is, as principles which 
generate and organize practices and representations that can be objectively 
adapted to their outcomes without presupposing a conscious aiming at 
ends or an express mastery of the operations necessary in order to attain 
them. Objectively “regulated” and “regular” without being in any way the 
product of obedience to rules, they can be collectively orchestrated without 
being the product of the organizing action of a conductor.^'* 

Randal Johnson assists our reading of this definition when he explains that habitus 
are durable “in that they last throughout an agents lifetime”; transposable “in 
that they generate practices in multiple and diverse fields of activity”; structured 
structures because “they incorporate the objective social conditions of their in¬ 
culcation”; and structuring structures “through their ability to generate practice 
adjusted to specific situations.” In thinking about structured and structuring struc¬ 
tures, we might consider, as we did in the previous chapter, the normative char¬ 
acter of tradition (a structured structure), the roles of tradition in ordering and 
sustaining life (a structuring structure), and the variety of responses possible. The 
habitus, therefore, “attempts to account for the creative, active and inventive capac¬ 
ities of human agents, but without. . . attributing it to a universal mind.”^^ 

Bourdieu s notion of “regulated” and “regular” practices that are not bound by 
“obedience to rules” sounds much like Shapiros description of habits, noted earlier 
as the “power of determining which [is itself] to some extent indeterminate.” It is 
this sense of regulated but adaptable behavior open to improvisation that prevents 
habitus from being understood solely as an “automatic or habituated response.” This 
regulated but adaptable sense is also what helps us see the ways in which agency and 
reflexivity enter the process. There is always an interaction between the habitus, the 
specific context in which the person is acting, and the person as agent.“ 

As we saw in Peirces description of the habit, which has a general rather than 
specific end, so, too, the habitus represents a “structuring structure” rather than a de¬ 
terminative structure in human life, a predictor of “general regularity, not certainty.”^^ 
Richard Marker and Stephen May write: 

Habitus ... is a product of history which produces individuai and coi- 
iective practices. It ensures the active presence of past experiences which 
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tend to guarantee the “correctness” of practices, and their constancy over 
time, more reliably than all formal rules and explicit norms. Habitus sets 
the boundaries within which agents are “free” to adopt strategic practices. 

These practices, based on the intuitions of the practical sense, orient rather 
than strictly determine action. Rules are at best imperfectly reflected and, 
where appropriate, pragmatically reconstituted.^® 

Yet even here, the process of “reconstituting” rules is a process that works in direct 
relationship to, rather than in complete rejection of, the habitus. We can rework 
and refine our histories and personal narratives, we can learn or he converted to 
new narratives, hut we cannot ever shed the narrative that is our “self.” And, be¬ 
cause our lives require that we play on or in different fields, sometimes simultane¬ 
ously, different habitus are constantly at work within us, shaping our beliefs and 
our behaviors. 

In my earlier discussion of habit-failure, I suggested that what is perceived as 
a failure of habit may also be the expression of “counter-habits” and, therefore, of 
counter-beliefs, even “antUiturgies.” James Smith emphasizes “the importance of 
seeing what might appear to be thin practices (such as shopping at the mall. . .) as 
thick practices that are identity-forming and telos-laden. . . . From the perspective 
of Christian faith, these secular liturgies will often constitute mis-formation of our 
desires—aiming our heart away from the Creator to some aspect of creation as if it 
were God.”®® What Smith is describing, however, is not the failure to cultivate habits, 
but the failure to cultivate Christian habits and the success of our social habitus in 
forming us in the habits of consumption and consumerism. 

The failure of habitus presents itself in similar ways. On the one hand, Bourdieu 
writes, “when habitus encounters a social world of which it is the product, it is like 
a ‘fish in water’: it does not feel the weight of the water, and it takes the world about 
itself for granted.”™ We are “at home” in the world. But, when the habitus fails and 
we no longer feel at home, we begin to take notice of the water, of the world in which 
we swim; we either intentionally bring the habitus to consciousness, or it makes it 
presence known to us. So, for example, an athlete, who could rely on an embodied 
“sense of the game” but then loses that sense, must make the habitus explicit, return¬ 
ing to and even revising her sense of the game. Sometimes this occurs because “the 
way we’ve always done it” is no longer working; at other times, such as in the case of 
injury, we have to relearn the actions and recondition our bodies. 
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On the other hand, when we encounter a habitus we do not know or one in 
which we have not been formed or one that conflicts with our operative habitus 
for the specific field in which we are engaged, behavior will seem unintelligible and 
meaning difficult to establish, the world will lack sense and value, and we will be 
“out of sync.”^^ For some of us, well formed in various theological and/or other phil¬ 
osophical traditions, our first encounters with either Peirces or Bourdieus thought 
may leave us feeling out of sync or “at sea.” Or, focusing on the “sense of the game,” 
an NFL player will have a clear sense of being on the wrong field if dropped into the 
middle of a soccer game. As Ian Burkitt writes, “the conditions in which the self be¬ 
comes reflexive of itself [are] those moments when habit breaks down or when habits 
clash and the self is forced to reflexively monitor itself and the context in which it 
is acting in order to meaningfully reconstruct with others both self and situation.”'’^ 
Those familiar with the pedagogies of “critical consciousness” as found in the work of 
Paulo Freire will readily see how the work of “conscientization” is a process of bring¬ 
ing the habitus to consciousness for the very purpose of reconstructing it. Freires 
work and the work of liberation theologians are responses to the potential and real 
“dark sides” to habitus where, Burkitt suggests, “unreflective patterns of habit serve 
those who monopolize social power”: “Peoples bodily dispositions and habitus signal 
their place in the social system of class and hierarchy.” Repetition of these disposi¬ 
tions and habits perpetuate that system of social power. “It is in performativity where 
habitus and reflexive thought are separated that we find the habitual reproduction 
of the social system that supports current power relations.”®^ A similar process oc¬ 
curs in various forms of psychotherapy, as persons are led to bring a “dysfunctional” 
narrative to consciousness for the sake of “rewriting” that narrative, for the sake of 
learning new patterns of behavior and new responses to the stimuli that confront us. 

In both Bourdieu and Peirce we see an interaction among belief, habit, action, 
and meaning. Habitus provides a sense of belief as a well as a social legitimacy to that 
belief Flabit is a property of belief, a mode of action that distinguishes one belief 
from other beliefs. What habitus and belief are to the collective social in Bourdieu, 
habit and belief are to the individual in Peirce. And, although Peirce seems to be clear 
concerning the intersubjective formation of meaning in the interpretation of signs, 
Bourdieu makes explicit the social-historical field on which the intersubjective is put 
into play when meaning is to be constructed. Peirce’s descriptions of habit seem to fit 
well or concur with Bourdieu’s argument that “the notion of habitus accounts for the 
fact that social agents are neither particles of matter determined by external causes. 
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nor little monads guided solely by internal reasons, executing a sort of perfectly ra¬ 
tional program of action.”'’'* Both resist physiological reductionistic approaches to 
habit and meaning while, at the same time, calling us to give closer attention to our 
presence in the world as embodied, rational agents. Both also provide through their 
discussions of habit and habitus some of the tools required to consider the non¬ 
reflexive knowledge present in, required for, and enacted by liturgical practices. 


A LITURGICAL HABITUS 

Throughout much of this chapter, Graham Hughes’s book Worship as Meaning. 
which gives significant attention to Peirce’s semiotic theory, has been operating in 
the background. Yet, with these condensed discussions of habit and habitus set in 
the foreground, I want to turn more explicitly to Hughes’s conclusions about habitus, 
worship, and meaning. Hughes argued that one of his guiding theses was that “hu¬ 
man beings construct their meanings (a meaningful world) from the meanings cul¬ 
turally available to them.”®^ Although Hughes never mentions Bourdieu, this is what 
Bourdieu means, in part, by habitus. The problem for Hughes, as he argues toward 
the end of his book, is that contemporary Christians no longer have an adequate or 
sufficiently operative habitus in which to interpret liturgical signs. One consequence 
of this is that Christians also no longer have the adequate formation to respond cre¬ 
atively or “spontaneously” to the new situations we encounter in the world. What 
Hughes might say more explicitly is that among the various habitus (the plural form 
here because they are clearly not a single habitus) at play in human lives, the specif¬ 
ically Christian habitus that Christians need to interpret liturgical signs, as well as 
to live fully the Christian life in the Western American and European context, is no 
longer adequate or sufficiently operative. Hughes offers a proposal consistent with 
my opening claims in the introduction: we must “press on to a ‘second naivete,’ rather 
than assuming an old (first) naivete as if untouched by the caustic effects of moder¬ 
nity.”®^ Doing so requires, as I think he undertakes at the end of his book, making 
explicit the habitus now operative in the diverse liturgical and theological traditions 
of the church and beginning to see those diverse traditions, in some cases, as very 
different liturgical “games.”®^ And, I think it requires that the churches explore their 
own intentional and unintentional contributions to this loss, some of which Hughes 
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also describes. While we are far beyond the point of a Christian habitus defined 
(solely) by a Western European cultural milieu, the Christian community remains 
“pregnant” with the gospel and with “a love that wiU not let us go.” 

While Hughes is to be credited for his extended and helpful discussion of 
Peirce’s semiotic theory and its application in liturgical theology, he seems to over¬ 
look two important considerations, which I have attempted to address in this chap¬ 
ter. First, those things explicitly provided by Peirce’s discussions habit and Bourdieu’s 
“retrieval” of habitus. Hughes so focuses on Peirce’s semiotic theory that he over¬ 
looks the location of that theory in Peirce’s form of “pragmaticism,” which is con¬ 
cerned not only with the way we think about the world, but with the way we live and, 
especially, act in the world. There is no point to the lex credendi, the law of belief, if 
it is not manifested in and “verified” by the habits of orandi and vivendi, of praying 
and living. The question of liturgical meaning, which Hughes establishes in part by a 
semiotic system, remains incomplete without attention to the interacting biological, 
psychological, and sociological systems that form its habitus. 

Second, while Hughes provides a clear reading of the necessary dialectic be¬ 
tween a sign’s producer and its interpreter in establishing its meaning,^® he seems to 
overlook the importance of the habitus —the playing field—on which the sign is put 
into play. This enlarges the conversation to include a “collective subjectivity” always 
larger than the interpersonal and that, contra Hughes, does not leave us depending 
on our own dignity as rational beings.® 

How liturgical practice means depends in part on the interactive interpretation of 
signs and symbols. But, more fully, liturgical meaning depends on the habitus support¬ 
ing and at play in particular contexts, reinforcing or transforming habits as we expe¬ 
rience the sense of the game or our loss of that sense. Liturgical meaning depends on 
the emotions it evokes and the actions it initiates, as well as on the new words we create 
around these experiences. Liturgical meaning is established over time in its habits and 
the actions that result from these habits. More important, as we consider the tendency 
to oppose habit and freedom or spontaneity, it is only in the context of well-developed 
habits that spontaneity and improvisation become possible. 

I often wonder how such formation, such inhabited life, can happen through 
worship when “prayerbook” and “non-prayerbook” worshiping communities alike 
(since all have liturgies in some form) tend to turn worship into didactic events for 
“moral uplift” and self-improvement or into staged events intended to entertain us 
or parceled out among age-appropriate learning events called “children’s church.” 
Writing over forty years ago about the ways in which the church had turned to using 
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the church year, Orthodox theologian Alexander Schmemann provides this exam¬ 
ple: “The ‘Christian year’ . . . [has] ceased to be the generator of power and is now 
looked upon as more or less antiquated decoration of religion. It is used as a kind of 
‘audio-visual’ aid in religious education, but it is neither a root of Christian life and 
action, nor a ‘goal’ toward which they are oriented.”^” Schmemann is describing the 
church year as a “structuring structure,” a habitus for the Christian life. Of course, it 
is hard for anyone to inhabit the Jesus tradition and for that tradition to become a 
“structuring structure” shaping one’s life if one’s only exposure to it is of a baby in a 
manger at Christmas eve or a crucified and now absent prophet on Easter morning. 
Occasional events do not create habits. Without exposure to and constant dwelling 
in the rhythms of the church year, we have no context for understanding, much less 
living out, the good news of an incarnate, crucified, and risen Savior. And, without 
the steady rhythm of the year through which we teU and re-tell the Jesus tradition, we 
become powerless in the face of social and political scripts—the cultural “liturgies”— 
that promise but can never deliver the true safety, freedom, joy, or comfort we seek.^^ 
Suspicious of ritual and habit as we Protestants tend to be, we have somehow 
come to believe that we can learn to worship or to act faithfully, morally, or virtuously 
by talking about it in explanation and commentary. We have somehow come to believe 
that “right worship” is primarily a question of right understanding. But it isn’t. We can 
learn such things in this way no more readily than we learn to love by reading about it. 
In loving and being loved we learn to be loving persons; in acting morally we learn to 
be moral persons; in repeatedly telling the truth, we become honest people; in worship¬ 
ing we learn to be a worshiping people. We learn these things by putting on the habit 
of loving, acting morally, and worshiping. As William Spohn writes, “Habits that are 
reflectively entered into shape character. Over time regular practices can strengthen 
commitments so we enact them with a certain ease and even delight. Attentively per¬ 
formed habits lead to the formation of moral dispositions.”^^ 

The problem is not that explanation and commentary are unnecessary—we need 
them for our growth—but they are insufficient. They only enable us to become theore¬ 
ticians rather than practitioners of the Christian life, knowing about the Jesus tradition 
but not inhabiting it. Formation occurs through worship itself It is this relationship 
that I have continued to circle around in these first two chapters by means of an explo¬ 
ration of tradition, habit, and habitus. The tendency when Protestant traditions try to 
address this process of formation is to make worship into a “teaching moment”—an 


70 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World, 2nd ed. (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s 
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object lesson for all ages—that neglects the ways in which our participation in ritual 
action in and of itself, without commentary, reshapes our bodies, our minds, our 
spirits. Catechesis through the liturgy is, in a way, an apprenticeship in the Christian 
life. We practice living as Christians in prayer, song, bath, and meal; we practice a 
new language as we hear and teU a new family story; we practice a way of keeping 
time that has its own new year, its own days for celebration and lamentation; we 
practice being a different people, a people called to holy living. Speaking especially 
of scripture, Eugene Peterson argues, “Each time the book is assimilated formation- 
ally, the entire community is affected. The meta-narrative draws into itself the Holy 
Community. Liturgy is the means the Church has devised to stay in living touch with 
the living Holy Community while being formed by Holy Scripture.”^’ We live into 
a habitus through our liturgical practices. (Unfortunately, that habitus sometimes 
bears more resemblance to our civic culture than to our Christian faith—that, too, 
demonstrates the power of liturgical practice.) 

Formation through worship acknowledges that liturgical experience is personal 
and communal experience that we know but cannot name. Its meaning can be in¬ 
terpreted (mystagogy) and anticipated (instruction), but is not otherwise commu¬ 
nicated than through the ritual event itself Through practice and habituation, we 
become able to “play out” the Christian life in new contexts, in different languages, 
and among new communities. In other words, only as we are grounded in habitus 
and disciplined by habit are we able to truly improvise in the Christian life, to re¬ 
spond appropriately and Christianly to whatever situation confronts us. What we 
undertake in worship, what we participate in through liturgy, therefore, is an action 
of discipling and discipleship, of being joined to Gods saving mission in and for the 
world (which I develop in the final two chapters). Through liturgy, scripture, and 
sacrament we come to inhabit the “Christ-self,” and the Word that is Christ comes to 
dwell more richly and more fully in us. 

To say that Christian liturgy is a place and set of practices through which we come 
to inhabit the habit of Christ means that how and what we worship says something 
about the character of the church’s life in the world. It is, we might say, a “school for the 
Lord’s service,” much as the monastery serves as such for communities of Benedictine 
women and men. Such concern transcends arguments about the “style” of worship 
as well as concerns to attract large numbers of people—a people, by the way, often 
unwilling to be remade in the image of Christ for the world’s sake. The school of the 
Lord’s service that we find in liturgy gathers us in humble and grand spaces, around 
the book of scripture, the font of our new birth, the Table at which we are nurtured 
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and sustained. “Success” in this school leads not to graduation, as some practices of 
confirmation seem to imply, but to the ongoing engagement of our hearts and minds— 
the whole of ourselves in obedience to a way of worshipful living that draws us out of 
ourselves that we may truly be ourselves. Liturgical theologian Mark Searle makes the 
point this way: “Human worship that has any hope of being acceptable to God has to 
be the worship not of lips but of obedience: an offering of ones whole self, with and in 
Christ, to God. That is our participation in the paschal mystery of Christs obedience 
unto death. Without that, we might as well stay in bed on Sunday morning; without 
that, all the praying and singing in the world is beside the point.”’^^ 

When we approach questions about liturgical formation through questions of 
tradition, habit, and habitus, we discover that we are not now required to “deliber¬ 
ately design, plan, and set knowledge goals for public worship.”^^ Rather, we do need 
to rediscover the intrinsic formational and educational possibilities of worship. We 
do need to recover an understanding of the liturgical sacramental life of the church 
as a, even the, primary formative and transformative practice of the church, through 
which we offer ourselves to God with all that we are, in which we encounter the tan¬ 
gible, tastable, love of God for the world, and by means of which we are compelled to 
loving service in the world. Of course, in rediscovering and recovering these things, 
we also may find that we need to be much more attentive to what we say, sing, and do 
in worship if we what we expect to hand on is the Jesus tradition. 

I began this chapter with the image of inhabiting a place as the starting point 
for our discussion of habit. Poet Denise Levertov provides another image to help 
bring this to close in her poem “For the Asking.”^^ In her poem Levertov describes 
Augustine’s need for “soul renovation” in order to make room for God’s love. She also 
describes how the habit of prayer brings about that renovation. The habit of prayer, 
she suggests, is like the constant flow of a river, working its way through layers of 
earth and stone, carving its way into the earth, shaping a deep and abiding yet con¬ 
stantly changing channel through which the river of life flows. While the channel 
contains the river, it also gives it direction until it finds an expansive outlet in a lake 
or ocean. What I have been suggestion in this chapter is the same: the habits of prayer 
and sacrament, of scripture read and interpreted, of the cycle of the church year, are 
“scooping out channels” that bring renovation to our souls. Rather than confining us 
or forming us in imprisoning ruts, they build something traditional yet new, some¬ 
thing inhabited yet freeing that guides our lives. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THg BAPTISMAL 
HABIT 


I n the previous chapters, I have focused on tradition and hahit, with perhaps 
not enough attention to the ways in which each is usually set in opposition 
to what is contemporary and spontaneous. I have tried to make clear, however, 
two things: First, tradition is always for the sake of the future rather than a 
mere preservation of the past and, therefore, always contemporary. Second, 
without the cultivation of hahits and a formative liturgical habitus we do not 
have the tools for spontaneity and improvisation. In this chapter, I want to look 
specifically at how the churches’ baptismal practices have responded to, partic¬ 
ipated in, and, at times, even resisted, the construction of a Christian habitus. 

Most—if not all—of the current baptismal liturgies belonging to the main¬ 
line Protestant churches in the United States have recovered, in some form, the 
ritual pattern of a baptismal renunciation {apotaxis) and affirmation [syntaxis). 
In some cases, this recovery exists only as a kind of “liturgical artifact”—a re¬ 
covery on paper but not in practice. In others, this liturgical recovery has led 
to a renewed understanding of the connection between baptism and the Chris¬ 
tian moral life. In what follows, I explore the shape of this pattern in my own 
United Methodist tradition and the implications of its recovery as a framework 
for a Christian ethic and a pattern of Christian discipleship and, in doing so, 
provide a way to connect tradition and the contemporary, as well as habit and 
freedom. I begin with two examples from church life, provide a brief review 
of the historical disintegration of this ritual pattern as it appears in Methodist 
practice as a working out of Protestant concerns about the personal appropri¬ 
ation of faith, and finally review the recovery of this pattern and some of its 
implications for the church today. 
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AN AWFUL/AWEFUL RITE 

Two examples from United Methodist congregations provide my starting point. 
The first comes from a set of interviews exploring the ways in which the then “new” 
rites were being received and practiced in the local church. One respondent made 
the following statement: 

I think the baptismal service the church is using now [the revised United 
Methodist rite] is just terrible. To have the people stand up there and have 
to go through the Apostles’ Creed and all the rigmarole that’s this long ser¬ 
vice in there I think is terrible. ... I like a simple, to-the-point baptismal 
service that’s meaningful to the parents and never mind the Apostles’ Creed 
at that point. That’s crazy to put that in the baptismal service ... and all the 
stuff about their sins and whatnot. I don’t like that at all. 

That this person found the service uncomfortable in its naming of sin, overly 
focused on the faith of the church through its use of the Creed, somehow dis¬ 
connected from the personal meaning of the parents, and ritualistic “rigmarole” 
points to three concerns: first, to an ongoing lack of formation and education re¬ 
garding the church’s liturgical and sacramental practices; second, to a “modern” 
understanding of baptismal practices in which baptism is seen to be about indi¬ 
vidual meaning (relevance) and action rather than as an expression of the church’s 
faith and as God’s action in the church; and, third, to the ongoing problem for the 
church of using rites intended for adult converts at the baptism of infant children 
of believers. 

A second example draws attention to the very practical way in which the bap¬ 
tismal renunciations and affirmations may function to shape daily life. While serving 
as an associate pastor in a United Methodist congregation, I worked with a group 
of adults, several of them parents of teenagers then enrolled in the confirmation 
program, who wondered if they too might have a “confirmation” class. We created 
a process of formation and exploration that lasted several weeks, using the United 
Methodist baptismal liturgy as our “syllabus” and culminating, as did the youth con¬ 
firmation class, in a renewal/reaffirmation of baptismal vows. The day we focused 
our attention on the renunciation and affirmation, I asked the group to undertake 
an exercise over the course of the following week: to begin each morning with the 
baptismal renunciation and affirmation and to end each day with a kind of “examen 
of conscience,” reflecting on how the language, imagery, and practice of the renun¬ 
ciation and affirmation had shaped their actions throughout the day. When they 
reported on their experiences in the class the following week, they shared a common 
discovery: their morning “no to evil” and “yes to grace” had enabled them to re¬ 
frame their responses in various situations and with various coworkers throughout 
the day. In their daily practice of renouncing evil and affirming Christ as Lord, they 
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discovered that they truly had the freedom to not return evil for evil “in whatever 
form it presented itself” (as the liturgy indicates). They discovered, in strong contrast 
to my first example, that there could be and was a close connection between the faith 
of the church and their personal experiences, that the ritual naming of sin and evil 
made them more conscious not only of the many ways sin and evil appear in daily 
life but also how its naming in conjunction with the affirmation of faith empowered 
them to act differently. 


RITUAL SIMPLIFICATION AND DISINTEGRATION 

while my task in this chapter is not primarily historical, I think it helpful to pro¬ 
vide some historical background because we are exploring the recovery of a tradi¬ 
tion.^ Without too much qualification, we can say that this pattern of renunciation/ 
affirmation appeared early in the life of the church, continued through the medie¬ 
val period across the church, remains in the Roman and Orthodox rites in contem¬ 
porary practice, but largely disappeared from Protestant rites and practice until the 
liturgical reforms of the late twentieth century. 

Whether or not we believe there was any “golden age” in the practice and theology 
of Christian initiation, it is clear that the persistence of rites intended for one context (the 
conversion of adults), when applied in a new context (the baptism of infants and chil¬ 
dren), raised new theological and liturgical questions. As Byron Stuhlman notes, it was 
clear that as the subject of baptism changed, so too did its function. Baptism “had been 
the culmination of the initiatory journey and admitted candidates to full participation 
in the life of the church. Now it had become the first step in an initiatory journey which 
reached its goal at confirmation and/or admission to communion... . Baptism had be¬ 
come the functional equivalent of the rite for the admission of catechumens in the early 
church.”^ What Stuhlman describes as the consequent initiatory trajectory enacted in the 
Byzantine rites has become the dominant practice in Protestant churches today and, even 
with the normativity of the Rite of Christian Initiation of Adults, in the Roman church 
as well. Stuhlman continues, “A different initiatory journey is appropriate for the chil¬ 
dren of Christian families from the journey(s) set forth for adult converts. The journey 


1 There has been little direct historical work on the development of the renunciations themselves, 
often receiving only cursory treatment on the way to discussions of the development and 
practice of the baptismal creed. Hans Kirstens Die Taufabsage: eine Untersuchungzu Gestalt und 
Geschichte der Taufe nach den altkirchlichen Taufliturgien (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
1960) seems to provide the most comprehensive treatment. 

2 Byron D. Stuhlman, “New Perspectives on Christian Initiation from the Byzantine Tradi¬ 
tion,” in With Ever Joyful Hearts: Essays on Liturgy and Music Honoring Marion J. Hatchett, 
ed. f. Neil Alexander (New York: Church Publishing, 1999), 65. 
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of children is a journey of growth into Christ in the context of the life of the Christian 
community; the journeys of the adults who turn to Christ are journeys of conversion 
from another faith.”^ These different initiatory journeys have made it difficult to maintain 
a single baptismal rite; they seem to caU for adaptations responsive to the different char¬ 
acter of these journeys. 

Such adaptive responses seem to be at the heart of the early Protestant reforms 
of the baptismal rites. The questions such adaptations raised remain with us today: 
If adult conversion and profession of faith are the church’s normative understand¬ 
ing of initiation, why should we baptize infants? How should we baptize them? Can 
someone, parents or godparents, speak for the faith of another? Can renunciation 
and affirmation continue as a primary structure for conversion when the baptizand 
(the person being baptized) is not speaking or cannot speak for himself or herself? 

The development of Methodist baptismal theology and practice begins with the 
1662 Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England and its predecessors. In the 
1549 Prayer Book, Archbishop Thomas Cranmer preserved much of the initiatory 
structure of the Sarum rite,^ including the prebaptismal anointing and exorcism, the 
triple renunciation of Satan, his work, and his pomp, and the triple profession of 
faith using an interrogatory form of the Creed. He offered a single rite for use with 
both children and adults. Between 1549 and 1552, Cranmer sought and received the 
opinions of Martin Bucer. Bucer’s critiques led Cranmer to delete the prebaptismal 
consignation and exorcism, and consolidate the triple renunciation and affirmation 
into a single renunciation and affirmation now addressed to godparents.^ Cranmer 
does add, however, a set of petitions for the baptizand (whether infant or adult) that 
echo the renunciations: 


3 Ibid., 69. 

4 The Sarum rite, or the “use of Salisbury,” was the predominant form of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic rites for the Mass and daily offices in use in England prior to Cranmer’s reforms. 

5 On addressing the questions to the godparents, Cranmer seems to have ignored Bucer, 
who argued “there is no inherent reason why you should question him who does not 
understand what you say, and why another in his stead should answer what he perceives 
thereof,” and that continuing to do so would turn people to the Anabaptists. See J. D. 
C. Fisher, Christian Initiation: The Reformation Period (London: SPCK, 1970), 102-3. As 
Paul Bradshaw observes, however, the practice of an adult or other sponsor answering on 
behalf of someone who could not speak for oneself was based in cultural and legal custom, 
even in the early church: “Just as parents and guardians were regarded as qualified to make 
important decisions on behalf of the children under their care in other aspects of their 
life, so too were they treated as capable of effecting the transfer of the child’s allegiance 
from the devil to Christ” (Paul E Bradshaw, “The Profession of Faith in Early Christian 
Baptism,” Evangelical Quarterly 78, no. 2 [April 2006]: 113). The charge to the godparents 
in the 1549, 1552, and 1662 Book of Common Prayer identifies them as the “surety” for 
the promise of the infant and reminds them that, as surety, it is now their “part and duty” 
to ensure the Christian education of the child. 
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O merciful God, grant that the old Adam in this Child may be so buried, 
that the new man may be raised up in him. Amen. 

Grant that all carnal affections may die in him, 

and that all things belonging to the Spirit may live and grow in him. 
Amen. 

Grant that he may have the power and strength to have victory, 
and to triumph against the devU, the world, and the flesh.^ 

A single rite served regardless of the age of the baptizand. 

The Prayer Book of 1662 continued the rites of 1552, with the addition of a 
rite of baptism “for those of riper years,” thereby making a clear distinction in the 
rites between those able to answer for themselves and those unable to do so. The 
rites of the 1662 Prayer Book provided the foundation for what became Methodist 
baptismal practice. 

Most discussions of early Methodist baptismal theology focus on John Wesley’s 
ambivalence about the regenerative power of baptism, given his emphasis on the 
“new birth,” and the concern he expressed about those who “overly trusted” in bap¬ 
tismal regeneration—somehow trusting in the rite itself—in disregard to the need 
for continuing conversion.^ As Gayle Carlton Felton observes, it was important to 
Wesley that “the objective gift of grace in baptism must be fulfilled in a subjective 
change of will,” that is, in visible manifestations of repentance and reform of life.® 
These concerns led Wesley to revise the 1662 Prayer Book rites in his 1784 The Sun¬ 
day Service of the Methodists in North America. WhUe Wesley retained much of the 
1662 rite for the baptism of infants, including Cranmer’s threefold petitions, his big¬ 
gest changes are evident in the removal of all questions, charges, and responses of 
godparents as had been prescribed in the 1662 Prayer Book. Wesley believed that 
“faith, if it is to be a meaningful category, must be a personal act,”^ and that such 
promises as were required in baptism could be made only by the one being baptized 
(as Bucer had argued to Cranmer).'“ The baptism of infants becomes “an occasion 


6 Book of Common Prayer, 1662. 

7 See Gayle Carlton Feltons discussion of Wesley and baptismal regeneration in This Gift 
of Water: The Practice and Theology of Baptism among Methodists in America (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1992), 34-42. 

8 Ibid., 39. 

9 John Wesley, quoted in John C. English, “The Sacrament of Baptism according to the 
Sunday Service of 1784,” Methodist History 5, no. 2 (January 1967), 11. 

10 Felton, This Gift of Water, 22. Though Wesley wished these questions had been deleted 
from the Prayer Book, his sense was that they had been maintained “because they were 
used in all the ancient liturgies. And their deep reverence for the primitive church made 
them excuse some impropriety of expression.” (Ibid., 23, citing The Works of the Reverend 
John Wesley, ed. Joseph Benson, vol. 13 [London: Thomas Cordeux, 1812], 433.) 
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on which two things are done. The child is received into the Church, the sphere in 
which saving grace is particularly active, and prayer is made that God in his good 
time will justify the child.”" The rite of baptism for adults remained much as in the 
1662 rite, with Wesley deleting the prebaptismal exhortation, the postbaptismal ref¬ 
erences to regeneration, and the postbaptismal charge to the godparents and newly 
baptized. As in the 1662 rite, the renunciations and Creed remain consolidated in 
single questions. 

Wesleys revisions of the 1662 rite remained the official texts of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States until 1868, when a process of ritual simpli¬ 
fication and disintegration began to take hold." In 1868, the three petitions, which 
echoed the historic renunciations, were reduced to two with the removal of the first 
petition (which also included the single address to God of the three) “that the old 
Adam in this child may be so buried, that the new man may be raised up in him.” 
The focus of attention shifted rather significantly from the infant to the parents’ re¬ 
sponsibilities for raising the child in the Christian faith. While the adult rite main¬ 
tained the renunciation/affirmation pattern, it followed suit with the reduction to 
two petitions. In 1916, the petitions completely disappeared from the rite for infants 
and were reduced to one in the rite for adults, where “carnal affections” now became 
“sinful affections.”" 

In 1932, the rite for adults shifted in tone from renouncing “the devil and his 
works” to “turning from all sin.” The Creed disappeared, replaced by the two questions 
“Do you accept and confess Jesus Christ as your Savior and Lord?” and “Will you ear¬ 
nestly endeavor to keep God’s holy will and commandments?”" After describing the 
transitions in baptismal liturgy and understanding of the first half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Laurence Stookey argued, “One can hardly miss the shift.. . from original guilt 
theology, to covenant theology with an implied universalism, to a rather explicit uni- 
versalism, to an almost blatant humanism.” By the 1932 rite for infants, “it is rather 
evident that baptism has nothing to do with sin, inherited or actual.”" Prior to the 
baptism of the infant, the parents are charged with duties of nurture and instruction. 


11 English, “The Sacrament of Baptism,” 15. 

12 Depending on one’s perspective, “disintegration” might seem overly negative. One could 
argue that what was occurring was a process of “recontextualization” of the rite as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church became more established. Nevertheless, this recontextual¬ 
ization was also clearly a domestication or taming of the strong language in the early form 
of the rite. 

13 The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: Methodist Book Concern, 
1916), 390. 

14 The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: Methodist Book Concern, 
1932), 509. 

15 Laurence Stookey, Baptism: Christs Act in the Church (Nashville: Abingdon, 1982), 131. 
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but they are not asked to profess their faith. Following the baptism, prayer is offered 
that God grant the child “an understanding mind and a sanctified heart” that “prov¬ 
idence may lead him through the dangers, temptations, and ignorance of his youth 
that he may never run into foUy, nor into the evils of an unbridled appetite.”'^ We 
have come a rather long way from Charles Wesleys baptismal hymn “I am baptized 
into thy name” in which renunciation of sin and the “prince of darkness” were clear: 

Hence, Prince of darkness! hence, my foe! 

Another Lord hath purchased me; 

My conscience tells of sin, yet know. 

Baptized in Christ, I fear not thee: 

Away, vain world! sin, leave me now! 

I turn from you; God hears my vow.^^ 

That Charles Wesley wrote such a hymn is consistent with the Wesleys’ inclination to 
fill in perceived liturgical gaps with hymnody (as we find with their eucharistic hymns). 
Unfortunately, this practice did not continue in the hymnals of the twentieth century; 
the connection between renunciation of sin and baptism largely disappeared from the 
euchology and hymnody of the Methodist Episcopal Church and its successors. 

In 1945, the Methodist Church, which followed the merger of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and Methodist Protestant Church 
in 1939, published its first worship book other than a hymnal. The Book of Worship 
for Church and Home}^ Until that point, all of the rites and rituals of these Ameri¬ 
can Methodist churches had been published solely in the Doctrines and Disciplines of 
the various churches. (Now entitled The Book of Discipline, it continues to function 
as “canon law” for United Methodists.) The Book of Worship included a baptismal rite 
for children and youth distinct from that for infants and for adults. While the rite for 
infants remained as in 1932, the new rite addressed three questions to the youth: 

Will you faithfully put away every known sin, of thought, word, or deed, 
and accept and confess Jesus Christ as your Saviour and Lord? 

Will you diligently study the Bible as God’s Holy Word, 
and in all things strive to make it the rule of your life? 

Having been taught how the Spirit of our Lord separates right from wrong, 
will you faithfully endeavor to live so as to be pleasing to him?*’ 


16 Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1932), 509. 

17 Text as found in Hymns of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with Twnes (New York: Phillips 
and Hunt, 1882), n.p. 

18 The Book of Worship for Church and Home (Nashville: Methodist Publishing House, 1945). 

19 Ibid., 394. 
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The first question combines renunciation and affirmation; the second and third 
questions echo the charge to the godparents and baptizand from the earlier rites. The 
adult rite remained as it was in 1932. 

The 1964 Book of Worship included a number of significant changes to all of the 
baptismal rites, including the first appearance of a Methodist confirmation rite (a rite 
Wesley had thought unnecessary and therefore deleted in his revision of the Prayer 
Book). As had become the case in 1916, questions were addressed to parents of in¬ 
fants that focused on the parents’ intent to nurture the child in the Christian faith. 
In contrast to the rites of the previous century, however, parents were first asked to 
confess their faith by their affirmative response to the question: “Do you, in presenting 
this child for holy Baptism confess your faith in our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ?” A 
second question retrieved language from the 1662 rite charging parents and sponsors 
with their “bounden duty and privilege to live before this child a life that becomes the 
gospel.” A third question gave this charge a specific time limit, asking if the parents 
would keep the child under the “ministry and guidance of the church . . . until he . . 
. shall accept for himself the gift of salvation and be confirmed”^° This question was 
then echoed in the first question asked of confirmands: “Do you... renew the solemn 
promise and vow you made, or that was made in your name, at your Baptism?” And, 
whereas youth and adults at baptism were asked if they repented of their sins and ac¬ 
cepted Jesus Christ as their Savior, in confirmation youth were asked if they would 
confess Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior and “pledge your allegiance to his kingdom?”^^ 
One other significant change in the 1964 rite is the reappearance of an interrogatory 
form of the Creed, though in a simplified form,^^ inserted directly after the baptizands 
were asked if they repented of their sins and accepted Jesus Christ as their Savior. 


20 The Book of Worship for Church and Home (Nashville: Board of Publication of The Meth¬ 
odist Church, 1964), emphasis added. Some of the retrieval of language from the 1662 rite 
is likely due to the fact that the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which separated from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church over the issue of slavery but which reunited with it in 
1939, had retained the renunciation and creed in its rite for adult baptism. The baptismal 
rites of the Methodist Protestant Church, which was also part of this reunion, seemed to 
have had no influence on the shape of the rites of the reunited church. 

21 On the one hand, I wonder if this question emerged in response to the growing use of the 
“Pledge of allegiance to the flag” in public schools and civic events. On the other hand, the 
notion of pledging oneself to Christ in baptism was a clearly articulated concept at least 
as early as John Chrysostom, as we read in his second baptismal homily: “Then once you 
have made this covenant, this renunciation and contract, since you have confessed his 
sovereignty over you and pronounced the words by which you pledge yourself to Christ, 
you are now a soldier and have signed on for a spiritual context.” [Baptismal Homily 2.22, 
as cited from Edward Yarnold, The Awe-Inspiring Rites of Initiation (Slough: St. Paul Pub¬ 
lications, 1971), 166.] 

22 “Do you believe in God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth; and in Jesus 
Christ his only Son our Lord; and in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the giver of life?” 
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Three observations about this Methodist Church baptismal liturgy and theol¬ 
ogy seem in order at this point. 

First, the historic pattern of renunciation and affirmation as a component of 
the baptismal process remained in place for adults until the early twentieth century 
at which point the sense of renouncing evil (either as sin or as “the devil and all 
his works”) was gradually replaced by an act of repentance. Through this change, 
what had been the foundation for a social ethical habitus became an act of personal 
confession and repentance. Such an act, while part of the initiatory process, does 
not suggest the fullness of conversion that is enacted in renunciation and affirma¬ 
tion. But, as Frederick Bauerschmidt states so well, both are needed. “Renunciation 
and profession go together: the only way we can renounce Satan is to profess faith. 
There is no gap between the two, where we achieve some sort of neutral stance 
between the Spirit of God and the power of the present age. It is not as if we re¬ 
nounce evil and then achieve the status of the mythical liberal subject, who is free 
to choose whether or not to follow Christ. To turn away from evil is always already 
to be turning toward Christ.”^^ The reverse is also true: the only way we can profess 
or affirm our allegiance to Christ is by renouncing evil in all of its manifestations, 
whether we personify it as Satan or not. There can be no “yes” without a corre¬ 
sponding “no,” and it is this corresponding “no” that disappears from the baptismal 
rite of the Methodist Church. 

Second, the gradual disappearance of the pattern of renunciation and affir¬ 
mation from the adult rite, and its early disappearance from the infant rite, even 
as a pattern spoken by parents or godparents either as “surety” for the infant or 
as a reaffirmation of their own faith, followed by the disappearance of the cor¬ 
responding petitions, means that the explicit ethical structure of the baptismal 
rite also disappeared. With this loss, we lose all sense of conversion as a turning 
from one allegiance to another. It is as if the church had said, at least ritually, that 
in the context of Western Christendom, there is nothing from which we need 
turn away. 

Finally, as Gayle Carlton Felton observes, the “erosion of the doctrines of orig¬ 
inal sin and baptismal regeneration” and the increasing “emphasis on the conversion 
experience as the rite of initiation into the church” resulted in the loss of a sacramen¬ 
tal sense of baptism, a diminished understanding of God as initiator and giver in 
baptism, and a distinct emphasis on human decision.^^ God was not only no longer 
seen as the primary actor, but had been pushed off the stage. 


23 Frederick Christian Bauerschmidt, “Bodies and Abortion,” in The Blackwell Companion 
to Christian Ethics, ed. Stanley Hauerwas and Samuel Wells (Malden, MA: Blackwell 
Publishing, 2004), 257. 

24 Felton, This Gift of Water, 158. 
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RITUAL RECOVERY AND RECONSTRUCTION 

In 1984, a new United Methodist rite for baptism was published in preparation for 
a new hymnal and book of worship, which followed in 1989 and 1992 respectively^^ 
Karen Westerfield Tucker summarizes well the changes reflected in this new rite: 

Sharing in the ecumenical rediscovery of a patristic understanding, bap¬ 
tism was now seen as initiation into the paschal mystery of Christs death 
and resurrection. A single but complex rite, with the theologically signifi¬ 
cant title of “baptismal covenant,” suffices for every age group; the purpose 
of baptism is the same for all persons and, regardless of age, sin and evil 
are denounced (in a restored renunciation, though nowhere is original sin 
explicitly named) and Christ is professed (through the Apostles’ Creed). 

Rubrics throughout the rite in both the hymnal and book of worship, along with an 
introductory commentary provided in the book of worship, enable its adaptation 
or accommodation to the baptism of infants or adults, confirmation of adolescents, 
and reception into membership in the congregation. 

There are three things in this current rite that warrant our attention: the three 
questions through which the pattern of renunciation and affirmation are retrieved, 
a congregational reaffirmation of its renunciation and affirmation, and the interrog¬ 
atory form of the Apostles’ Creed, recited not only by the baptizand or the parents 
and sponsors but also by the entire congregation. These three components are all 
included under the subheading “Renunciation of Sin and Profession of Faith” and 
form approximately half of the rite (followed by a thanksgiving over the water, bap¬ 
tism and consignation, a congregational “welcome” and pledge of support, and a 
concluding blessing). 

I want to address only briefly the latter two components—the congregational 
reaffirmation and the Creed—before turning to the three questions constituting the 
renunciation and affirmation. First, these two components make explicit the com¬ 
munal nature of baptism: baptism occurs in the midst of a community of faith. Sec¬ 
ond, this community of faith is engaged in the event of baptism as active participants 
rather than as passive observers. The congregation reaffirms its renunciation of sin 
and profession of faith, even as it is called upon to support and nurture the bapti¬ 
zand. Third, as this latter point makes clear, every baptism becomes an occasion 


25 The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1989) and The 
United Methodist Book of Worship (Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1992) were 
the first official worship resources developed by The United Methodist Church after the merg¬ 
er of the Methodist Episcopal and Evangelical United Brethren churches in 1966. 

26 Karen B. Westerfield Tucker, American Methodist Worship (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), 110. 
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for the community’s renewal/reaffirmation of its baptismal vows. As William Spohn 
reminds us, “Although an individual receives the sacrament of baptism only once, 
the repetition of the ritual in the life of the community in which the congregation is 
asked to renew their own baptismal commitments can provide some of the regularity 
and progressively deeper meaning over time that is required by a spiritual ‘prac- 
tice.’”^^ Finally, the recovery of the Creed serves as a mark of The United Methodist 
Church’s commitment to the unity of the Church in faith and practice. 

The three questions constituting the renunciation and affirmation are as follow: 

Do you reject the spiritual forces of wickedness, 

the evil powers of this world, and the bondage of sin? 

Do you accept the freedom and power God gives you 
to resist evil, injustice, and oppression 
in whatever forms they present themselves? 

Do you confess Jesus Christ as your Savior, 

put your whole trust in his grace, and promise to serve him, 
in union with the Church which Christ has opened 
to people of all ages, nations, and races?^® 

Several concerns become evident in the form and substance of these questions. To 
begin with, the first two questions make explicit the reality and power of sin and 
evil in the world today. While the personification of evil in earlier forms of the re¬ 
nunciation—“the devil and all his works”—is no longer present, nor, as Westerfield 
Tucker observed, is there explicit reference to original sin (“the old Adam”), these 
questions express a strong sense of the character of sin, especially of the social 
rather than simply personal character of sin and evil. Such expression reflects a 
renewed appreciation for Methodism’s historic concern for the unity of holiness 
of heart and life.^^ 

Second, where the adult rites of the early twentieth century seemed to empha¬ 
size human decision-making ability, these questions make clear that any human abil¬ 
ity to resist or reject evil is founded in God’s grace, the priority of which is stated in 


27 William Spohn, Go and Do Likewise: Jesus and Ethics (New York: Continuum, 2000), 
216n38. 

28 The United Methodist Hymnal, 34, and The United Methodist Book of Worship, 88. 

29 “Holiness of heart and life” are popularly described in contemporary United Methodism 
as the unity of personal and social holiness. In his introduction to Hymns and Sacred Po¬ 
ems (London: William Strahan, 1739), John Wesley wrote, “The Gospel of Christ knows of 
no religion, but social; no holiness, but social holiness” (viii). Andrew Thompson explores 
the appropriateness of the “personal and social holiness” formulation in “From Societies 
to Society: The Shift from Holiness to Justice in the Wesleyan Tradition, Methodist Review 
3 (2011): 141-72. 
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the liturgical introduction to the service. At the same time, this grace-empowered 
ability requires constant vigilance as we discern exactly in what forms “evil, injustice, 
and oppression” present themselves and what kinds of responses are necessary to 
address them. 

Third, the structure of the questions restores the relationship between renunci¬ 
ation and affirmation, requiring of the entire baptized community a clear no to the 
power of evil and a clear yes to the power and grace of Christ. “Putting on Christ,” Fred 
Holper argues, is not simply “a matter of adding certain marginally important beliefs 
and practices to a way of life that remains otherwise as it was before, but of leaving an 
old way of life behind in order to embrace a fundamentally new life marked by new 
beliefs and new practices.”^” (I develop this point more fuUy in the next section.) 

Fourth, just as there is no personal holiness without social holiness, so too there 
can be no personal profession of faith without the faith professed by the church. 
This becomes clear in the third question, through which we ally ourselves not only 
with Christ but also with the body of Christ that is the church. We confess Christ in 
union with the church. This is reinforced by the congregations own reaffirmation 
of its renunciation of sin and profession of Christ, made when the pastor addresses 
the congregation and asks, “Do you, as Christs body, the church, reaffirm both your 
rejection of sin and your commitment to Christ?” prior to inviting the baptizand, 
parents, sponsors, and congregation to join in professing the creed.^' Here, too, the 
congregation enacts my previous point—in reaffirming its commitment to Christ, it 
also reaffirms its renunciation of evil. The social character of faith is also enacted in 
the way in which the three questions are once again addressed to the parents and/or 
sponsors rather than to the infants as “mute adults,” such that the renunciation and 
affirmation function as a reaffirmation of the faith of the parents in the context of the 
faith of the church.^^ 

Contrary to the perception that these “awful” questions are asked of an infant, 
as suggested in my opening anecdote, the reshaping of this rite and the recovery of 
these questions place a renewed emphasis on the parents’ faith. These questions do 
not intend a claim about what the infant believes, but a claim about the parents’ faith 
and the faith context, the familial habitus, in which the infant will be raised. More, 
this rite makes clear that baptismal faith “is fundamentally ecclesial.”^^ Whether the 


30 J. Frederick Holper, ‘“Choose This Day Whom You Will Serve’—The Significance of Renun¬ 
ciations in the Sacrament of Baptism,” Reformed Liturgy and Music 29, no. 2 (1995): 74. 

31 The United Methodist Hymnal, 35; and The United Methodist Book of Worship, 89. 

32 Maxwell Johnson, The Rites of Christian Initiation: Their Evolution and Interpretation (Col- 
legeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1999), 319. Johnson observes that this shift in direction with 
the questions has been made in all of the communities that have restored the renunciations. 

33 See Susan Wood, One Baptism: Ecumenical Dimensions of the Doctrine of Baptism (Col- 
legeviUe, MN: Liturgical Press, 2009), 175. 
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baptizand is an infant, adolescent, or adult, this rite brings that person into a faith 
that is interpersonal and communal. This renewed ecclesial emphasis also helps cor¬ 
rect what has been a historic Methodist overemphasis on individual conversion as 
the primary mode of entry into Christian faith. It also helps correct a sacramental 
piety that had become (and in many places remains) increasingly self-centered and 
private. In baptism we not only bind ourselves to Christ, but are also bound together 
as the whole people of God “in service to the total creation.”^^ 


RENUNCIATION, AFFIRMATION, AND DISCIPLESHIP 

One might argue that there is little in contemporary United Methodist liturgical 
practice that is likely to inspire or instill the kind of awe described in Edward Yar- 
nold’s “awe-inspiring” rites of Christian initiation of the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries. If anything, the preceding brief historical discussion suggests an initial 
pattern of “domestication” of these rites, followed by a recovery that many in our 
churches find difficult or “awful.” In our post-Christian/post-Christendom world, 
there is little that we feel captive to, or from which we must separate ourselves, 
much less anything to which we should give our allegiance (except, of course, par¬ 
ticular brands, teams, or political alliances). More, in our contemporary socially 
networked world, we need not renounce or affirm anything; we need only express 
our likes and dislikes. If something offends our sensibilities, such as questions 
about evil in our world, we can set them aside as irrelevant or personally mean¬ 
ingless. And yet, as we saw in the second anecdote opening this chapter, there is 
a desire to discover and shape a depth to our practices of the Christian life. How, 
then, might we think about the recovery of this baptismal pattern of renunciation 
and affirmation as a framework for Christian discipleship, for the development of 
a Christian ethic, and for a reframing of the Christian habitus'? 

Answering this question requires thinking about why we need these “awful ques¬ 
tions” in the first place. Two responses seem in order. First, we need these questions 
because the religious culture of the United States, so strangely individualistic yet po¬ 
liticized, seems to set up an untenable choice between doctrinal fundamentalism and 
relativism to such a point that those traditions once able to bridge this divide, such 
as United Methodism, find it difficult to make any normative claims about Christian 
belief and practice. At the same time, the increasing religious diversity of our culture, 
along with the relegation of religion to the personal rather than social sphere, make 
religious belief simply a matter of personal choice. Yet normative social claims are 
precisely what we find set out in the baptismal renunciation and affirmation. 


34 Laurence Stookey, “Three New Initiation Rites,” Worship 51 (1977): 41. 
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As Christian people we are initiated into a tradition that requires a clear yes 
and a clear no. At some point, we must choose how we will live. As I noted earlier, 
discerning between this yes and no requires constant daily practice, ritual repetition, 
the development of habit. Each and every day, Christian people must distinguish 
between the way of sin and the way of Christ. The remaining illusion of (or nostalgia 
for) Christendom enables a corresponding delusion that there can be some middle 
ground between the two, that our yes or no can be maybe. But such a middle ground 
leaves us in a “truly” liminal position, neither here nor there, neither committed to 
Christ nor fuUy rejecting the powers of the world. If the renunciation/affirmation 
pattern emerged in some relationship to the “Two Ways” tradition—the way of life 
or of death, as Georg Kretschmar has suggested,^^ then the recovery of this pattern 
will require renewed catechetical attention to this tradition (acknowledging, on the 
one hand, our postmodern resistance to such binary patterns, and, on the other, our 
tendency to use the “two ways” to justify our own actions and condemn the actions 
of others), with particular attention to those biblical narratives that undergird it (e.g., 
Deut 30:15-20; Ps 1; Matt 6:24, 25:1-3; Rom 6:15-23; Gal 5:16-6:10; Jas 4:1-4). 

We need these questions, second, because they remind us that “confrontation 
with evil is at the heart of the gospel.”^^ Here it is helpful to realize that the renuncia¬ 
tion made in baptism can never be a one-time event; that is, our renunciation of evil 
does not mean we will never again be confronted by it. William Spohn makes the 
point thus: “The vocation of Christian morality is to live the Christ-life ... the death 
to sin is not ufait accompli but needs to be reaffirmed over and over again. It is rati¬ 
fied precisely by affirmatively embracing the new life.”^^ These questions remind us 
that having been joined to Christ in baptism, we have the ongoing power to continue 
to renounce evil. The “and” of renunciation and profession of faith in the baptismal 
liturgy makes explicit “the tension which runs continually through our lives for, de¬ 
spite the once-for-aU impression which the baptismal liturgy gives, we find ourselves 
in fact to be people of two minds, people of divided heart.”^® As people of “divided 
hearts,” we are constantly in need of renewal of our yes to Christ and our no to evil. 
Such need for renewal is why the church’s daily prayer is that we be “delivered from 
evil,” why the Lenten season begins with the narrative of Christ’s confrontation with 
temptation and evil in the wilderness, and why the United Methodist (as well as 
Anglican, Lutheran, and Roman) eucharistic liturgies are preceded by some act of 
confession of sin. The Gospel narratives of Jesus’ baptism followed by his temptations 


35 Georg Kretschmar, “Recent Research on Christian Initiation,” in Living Water, Sealing 
Spirit, ed. Maxwell E. Johnson (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 28. 

36 Holper, ‘“Choose This Day Whom You Will Serve,”’ 76. 

37 Spohn, Go and Do Likewise, 151. 

38 MarkSearle, Christening: The Making of Christians (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1980), 78. 
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could help the church understand its need to resist evil and also the fact that Chris¬ 
tian life following baptism will be a life of temptation and confrontation with evil 
rather than a life of easy choices. It makes clear our need for the Christian habit and 
habitus. Perhaps only when we clearly understand ourselves to have been joined to 
Christ in baptism can we come to understand that we are joined to his power to 
overcome evil in its many guises. 

Such need for renewal of our renunciation of evil and our affirmation of Christ 
not only makes clear exactly how relevant, how contemporary, the “ritualized” form 
and fact of the renunciation is to our understanding of what it means to live as Chris¬ 
tian people. It also makes clear that this renunciation needs to be sharpened rather 
than softened. Just as we do not make a “generic” affirmation of belief but a commit¬ 
ment to Jesus Christ and profession of faith in the triune God, neither can we make 
a “generic” renunciation. As David Batchelder argues, “Renunciation means naming 
names. Discerning idols, whether national, cultural, ecclesial, or personal, and how 
they work their power is absolutely necessary to renunciation. If we do not place under 
scrutiny our many cultural addictions, we will be unable to see their messianic preten¬ 
sions for what they are.”^^ Batchelder worries that, as we gather the community around 
the font, we “make claims concerning sin and evil but often live as if we have not really 
considered the implications.”^” Here the experiences described in my second anecdote 
become important. The “general” renunciation (parallel, I think, to a “general” confes¬ 
sion) must be interpreted in particular times and places, framed by the biblical narra¬ 
tive, embodied in particular lives, and practiced in concrete situations. 

How, then, might we think about the recovery of this pattern as a framework for 
Christian discipleship and the shape of a Christian habitus^ Here we bump up against 
John Wesleys concern that people had come to overrely on their baptism without atten¬ 
tion to the need for conversion, new birth, and a corresponding transformation of ones 
life in the world, though in todays church neither reliance on baptism nor concern for 
conversion seem to be of particular personal concern. Thus, rather than turn to Wesley, 
I turn to Karl Barth, who, even with his strong anti-sacramental, even “neo-Zwinglian,” 
perspective on baptism, helps make the theological case for the recovery of the pattern 
of baptismal renunciation and affirmation, particularly with his emphasis on human re¬ 
sponse in the context of the baptismal apotaxis. While Wesley (as well as contemporary 
United Methodism) and Barth differ on the active role of God in baptism, they meet on 
the priority of Gods grace appropriated in faith and on the necessity of human response 
to that grace through public affirmation and the ethical life. 


39 David Batchelder, “Baptismal Renunciations: Making Promises We Do Not Intend to 
Keep,” Worship 81, no. 5 (September 2007): 418. 

40 Ibid., 411. 
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Perhaps more to the point, I think Barth articulates several theological claims 
that help us see how the current United Methodist baptismal renunciation and affir¬ 
mation provide a framework for Christian discipleship. 

First, baptism and the conversion it enacts (for United Methodists) or to which 
it bears witness (for Barth) occurs in response to Gods act and Word in Christ. Bap¬ 
tism finds its “character as a true and genuine human action which responds to the 
divine act and word.”^' From a United Methodist perspective, this response is en¬ 
acted by the placement of the baptismal liturgy after the liturgy of the Word. Con¬ 
versely, this sense of response is undermined when the baptism of infants is moved 
to the beginning of a service for the sake of making everyone comfortable. 

Second, even as baptism is a form of human response to the divine Word, it is 
possible only in the gift of freedom received from God. Barth writes, “in this renun¬ 
ciation and pledge ... we do genuinely have a free and responsible choosing and re¬ 
jecting, affirming and negating, a human decision. Those who participate in baptism 
are summoned, empowered and in the full sense ordered by God to take the decision 
as such” (ibid., 163). The United Methodist liturgy draws attention to this point in 
its opening words, “all of this is Gods gift, offered to us without price.” The power of 
this gift is made explicit in the second question, which seems to be a kind of hinge 
between the renunciation and affirmation. That is, even as we renounce the forces of 
evil, we do not, we cannot, fully turn away from its binding power unless and until 
we “accept the freedom and power God gives us.” 

Third, in the act of baptism, “a specific renunciation is made and a specific 
pledge is given” (ibid., 158). Barths point here is not so much about the distinc¬ 
tion between a “generic” and specific renunciation; rather, that this renunciation 
and pledge is not only our renunciation and pledge, but also God’s renunciation and 
pledge, God’s no and yes. This point is difficult for congregations to understand when 
baptisms seem to occur on just about any Sunday for the convenience of families. It 
becomes far clearer when we attend to baptism’s setting in the Christian year and the 
narrative constructed there, especially in the scriptural narrative of the Easter vigil 
of covenant, judgment, and restoration, in the command to “listen to the Beloved” at 
the baptism of the Lord, or the blessings and woes of Luke’s Beatitudes. Such settings 
are at least implicit when, Barth writes. 

Both renunciation and pledge are with equal strictness controlled by the 
fact that they are wholly and utterly related to the renunciation and pledge 
of God Himself in lesus Christ. Confirmed in baptism are God’s No and 
God’s Yes to man: God’s warfare victoriously conducted in lesus Christ 


41 Karl Barth, The Doctrine of Reconciliation, vol. 4.4 of Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark. 1960), 128. 
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against an old, corrupt humanity under the sentence of death; God’s con¬ 
clusion of peace with the new humanity which has come on the scene in 
Jesus Christ, which serves God, and which is destined for eternal life. Bap¬ 
tism ... bears witness to the boundary line which God has drawn between a 
passing age and a coming age, a passing personal life and a coming personal 
life (ibid., 158-59). 

Locating baptism on particular days of the church year—Easter, Baptism of the Lord, 
Pentecost, AH Saints’ Day (or Sunday)—provides a supporting narrative context in which 
we hear most clearly God’s no and yes, to which we respond with our own no and yes. 

Fourth, through this pattern of renunciation and affirmation, the individual and 
the community bear witness to the Christian faith, “to the renunciation of the old way” 
and to the “total renewal of [humanity] which has taken place in Jesus Christ” (ibid., 
160). While, on the one hand, we can affirm the personal character of baptism and 
conversion; on the other hand, we have to challenge continuing understandings and 
practices that suggest baptism and conversion are private matters. Baptism is personal 
and communal. If there is a temptation for the individual to “overrely” on one’s bap¬ 
tism, there is also a temptation for the community to believe it is nothing more than 
a passive bystander or silent witness to this seemingly individual event. As I noted 
earlier, the questions the United Methodist rite directs to parents, sponsors, and con¬ 
gregation about their responsibility for the Christian nurture of infants and children, 
as well as adults, attempt to overcome both this passivity and individualism. Those 
who come to baptism never stand alone; the renunciation and affirmation made in 
baptism are made as a community of faith. Barth writes, “Baptism is the oath which is 
taken by them in concert. If the original sense of the Latin sacramentum is observed, 
it might be called a sacrament from this standpoint. In baptism they take up their 
posts in the ranks of the militia Christi in which each ... may be confident that he will 
receive as much insight and strength as is needed to fulfil the task which is assigned to 
him and suitable for him” (ibid., 161). It is with this understanding, perhaps, that the 
appropriateness of baptism on the Feast of All Saints makes the most sense. On this day 
we are made most aware of the “ranks of the militia Christi” of our place among them, 
and of the potential cost of our no and yes. A similar point may be made for baptism 
at Pentecost. In the reading from Acts 2, we hear and see the Holy Spirit poured out 
on a community of faith—Peter and the other disciples, the gathered multitudes, “all 
together in one place.” When we are tempted to believe that one person’s no and yes 
cannot accomplish much, we discover on this day a community of persons who, by 
their no and yes, have claimed the power God has given them to make a new way in 
the world and have transformed families, communities, and nations. 

Finally, this way of life that begins in the freedom and power of God’s grace 
is taken up in human response through renunciation and affirmation, is “realized” 
(or perhaps “potentiated”) by water and the Spirit in baptism, and must be made 
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“actual” in the daily life of the Christian person and community; it must be inhabited. 
Baptism must be confirmed in the sphere of daily life. (This lack of confirmation is 
what led to Wesleys ambivalence about baptismal regeneration.) Our witness, our 
renunciation and affirmation before the community of faith, can disappear too easUy 
when confronted by the disbelieving world and its powers. As the United Methodist 
document By Water and the Spirit states, “Baptized believers and the community of 
faith are obligated to manifest to the world the new redeemed humanity which lives 
in loving relationship to God and strives to put an end to all human estrangement.”^^ 
Such public witness to the conversion of person and community is demonstrated, 
in part, by our “transition from self-will to obedience to God, from anxiety before 
Him to hope in Him ... by the common and reciprocal determination ... to leave 
the old way of self-will and anxiety and to enter upon and tread the new way of 
obedience and hope.”^^ There is good reason, then, that The Revised Common Lec¬ 
tionary places the kenotic hymn from Philippians 2 between the proclamation of the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem and the passion narrative. We come before the cross 
of Christ as we are being formed into the mind of Christ. 


CONCLUSION 

As I have tried to demonstrate here, the baptismal liturgy, especially the pattern of 
renunciation and affirmation, defines the habitus for the Christian life, for Chris¬ 
tian discipleship. This framework begins with gift, calls forth human response in 
no and yes, joins that response to Gods no and yes, locates a person in a commu¬ 
nity of faith, and is confirmed in daily life. Yet, as long as baptism, particularly the 
baptism of infants, is shaped more by cultural patterns and expectations concern¬ 
ing the private character of religion, the recovery of the baptismal renunciations 
and affirmation will always be received as “awful” rather than “aweful” questions. 
As long as “mainstream” Protestant churches in North America remain more con¬ 
cerned with churchly programs and numerical growth rather than with the for¬ 
mation, nurture, and support of persons for the Christian life—the “making of 
Christians”—the point of the renunciations and affirmations will remain largely 
meaningless. As long as United Methodist congregations continue to resist the 
“awfiil” questions and as long as pastors concede to this resistance by setting them 
aside, baptism will remain a quaint custom, perhaps a rite of passage for new par¬ 
ents and the occasional adolescent. Perhaps more bluntly, without the renunciation 


42 By Water and the Spirit: A United Methodist Understanding of Baptism (Nashville: Disci¬ 
pleship Resources, 1996), 12, emphasis added. 

43 Barth, Church Dogmatics, 4.4,136. 
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and affirmation (as well as the Creed), baptism becomes an “empty sign,” reduced 
to a kind of magical invocation of God’s grace without the necessity of response. 
While The United Methodist Church has lived with a baptismal liturgy and the 
retrieval of the baptismal pattern of renunciation and affirmation as the singular 
pattern regardless of the baptizand’s age for more than twenty years, retrieval has 
yet to become “recovery” in practice and understanding. There is significant cat¬ 
echetical and mystagogical work that remains to be done. 

Closer attention to the baptismal renunciations and affirmations can help con¬ 
temporary Christians understand—especially in a cultural religious context that 
seems focused (when it has focus) on when or if one has been “saved”—that conver¬ 
sion is an ongoing process, that what we do and what has been done to us in baptism 
begins anew each day and must be embodied and inhabited each waking moment. 
In discovering this daily need, we will be better enabled to “name names,” to identify, 
to stand up to, and to pass judgment on the evil that is so visible in our world today. 
Closer attention to the baptismal renunciations and affirmations confronts us, fi¬ 
nally, with the truth of where our real allegiances lay, a truth that may well be “awful” 
rather than “aweful.” 
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(tANON AND 
CREATIVITY 


J ust as our contemporary church culture tends to set up oppositions between tra¬ 
dition and the contemporary as well as between habit and freedom, so it also 
tends to create oppositions between canonicity and creativity. In creating this op¬ 
position, it seems to have contemporary culture on its side, at least in its postmod¬ 
ern expression(s). We find, on the one hand, that any attempt to claim something 
as having “canonical” status—that is, serving as a normative or regulative rule—in 
our postmodern context bumps up against critiques of the “canonical” as mod¬ 
ernist, Western, and hegemonic and brings to the fore what some have called the 
“canon wars” of North American culture.^ On the other hand, we need only un¬ 
dertake a quick Google search to discover lists of new “postmodern canons” in 
literature as well as in theology and to realize that, since we keep creating canons, 
we must have some need for them. Liturgical theologians find themselves in con¬ 
versations about canons in several different ways: in discussions of the canonical 
status of the Bible, in the claims we make through our use (and misuse) of the 
axiom lex orandi lex credendi (the rule of prayer [establishes] the rule of belief), in 
our varied attempts to articulate an ecumenical ordo for the church, in the ques¬ 
tions liturgical historians raise about the historical variety of liturgical practice, 
and in the challenges posed to us from free- and emerging-church communities 
about the missional need for the church to creatively adapt its liturgical practices 
to the changing needs of our culture. 

There are several different ways we might explore this tension between canon 
and creativity, so I wiU follow a number of different paths: the analogy of a “game,” 


1 See, for example, Jonathan Z. Smith, “Canons, Catalogues and Classics,” in Canonization 
and Decanonization, ed. A. Van der Kooij and K. Van der Toorn (Leiden, Netherlands: 
BriU, 1998), 295. 
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a pragmaticist understanding of sign and symbol, the canonical function of ritual, 
and, finally, the explicit claims liturgical theologians make for an ecumenical ordo. 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 

Perhaps the easiest way to begin this conversation about canon and creativity is to 
think about canon less as an object of debate and more as a way of making explicit 
the “rules of the game” we call Christian liturgy. Using this as a starting point, we 
can think about the way in which children play, the way in which they undertake 
a game, and the importance as well as necessity of rules for the playing of a game. 
Whether children are involved in a newly “made up” game or in the long-standing 
tradition of a game, the game will not begin until the rules are either established, if 
newly devised, or acknowledged (we might even say when the rules are “received” 
as the tradition of the game), if long-standing. But we also discover that a game 
will quickly stop if at some point in the game the rules come to be disputed. “Orga¬ 
nized” amateur and professional sports remedy such disputes by the presence of a 
referee or umpire to enforce or oversee such rules, though we still can see a similar, 
though usually brief, interruption in play—an interruption itself governed by the 
rules of the game—when a manager challenges an umpire’s call and is thrown out 
of the game. (How often liturgists are tempted to cry “foul” or to bring the liturgical 
game to a halt for the sake of violation of the rules!) 

Any liturgist or pastor who has been involved in developing an ecumenical 
liturgy has confronted the same issues children at play confront—determining the 
rules under which the game can or may proceed. For some of us, the rules are quite 
explicit, and we can do little more than obey; for others, what seems to be a new 
game provides opportunity for newly negotiating the rules of the game. The ecu¬ 
menical convergences of the past thirty years have helped us articulate more clearly 
which rules are necessary and which are to be observed as “guidelines.” Yet, as in 
sports or childrens games, our ongoing disagreement about the rules often brings 
the cooperative character of our liturgical play to an end, just as the lack of attention 
to the “rules” of Christian life by the Corinthians resulted in the interruption of their 
liturgical “play” when they gathered for the Lord’s Supper. 

Romano Guardini creatively explored the analogy between liturgy and play, and 
discussed both as ruled activity, in The Spirit of the Liturgy} There he likened liturgy 
to the play of children and the creative work of artists. Guardini claimed that liturgy 
“has one thing in common with the play of children and the life of art—it has no 


2 Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic and The Spirit of the Liturgy, trans. Ada 
Lane (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1935). 
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purpose, but is full of profound meaning. It is not work, but play.” (Perhaps we have 
lost this sense of liturgy as sacred play with our emphasis on liturgy as the “work of 
the people,” but there is also something we gain by preserving some understanding of 
liturgy/prayer as the opus Dei, the work of God.) Guardini then posed the question, 
“Have you ever noticed how gravely children draw up the rules of their games?” He 
concludes his exploration of the relationships among liturgy, play, and art by claim¬ 
ing that the liturgy, “with all the endless care, with all the seriousness of the child 
and the strict conscientiousness of the great artist. . . has laid down the strict rules 
of the sacred game which the soul plays before God.”’ Between these comments, you 
might notice a slight contradiction in Guardini’s claims. That is, as Guardini makes 
clear, liturgy, play, and art do not share one thing, hut two: they are not only without 
purpose yet full of meaning, they are also rule-bound activities. Liturgy is a “ruled” 
activity; it is ordered and canonical. And, just as habit is required for spontaneity, 
form required for freedom, so canon is required for creativity (and, as I will explore 
in the next chapter, for faithful diversity). 


A PRAGMATICIST FRAMEWORK 

A second framework for thinking about the necessity of canonicity is provided hy the 
American pragmaticist"* philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce, whose work I introduced 
in chapter 2. Here I particularly want to highlight Peirces concept of “thirdness,” which 
he developed as part of his “doctrine of signs” and which I think is useful for thinking 
about the relationships between canonicity, potentiality, and actuality, and especially 
for thinking about the way in which we as church shape and are shaped by our canoni¬ 
cal practices. And, since most Protestants cannot think of any canon other than that of 
scripture, I will use scripture as an example in this part of our discussion. 

In brief, Peirce distinguished three characteristics or qualities of a sign, which he 
labeled firstness, secondness, and thirdness. Firstness, for Peirce, is the character or 
quality of possibility for meaning. At this level, scripture is an abstraction—the possibil¬ 
ity or some notion of a sacred book or text. Any meaning it has at this level is “latent”; 
it has potential meaning but that meaning is yet to be realized. We might describe 
firstness as the simple existence of a library or the existence of a collection of texts; it 
has physical reality but no meaning as “scripture.” As such, we are really talking about a 


3 Ibid., 181, 182. 

4 I use this version of the word as Peirce used it to describe himself. In doing so, I am trying 
to avoid any sense that I am concerned primarily with the kind of American “pragmatism” 
focused simply on producing particular results and therefore open to whatever means will 
accomplish those results. Such an understanding of pragmatism has contributed to the 
difficulty we have in conversations about canonicity and ordo. 
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“bible” rather than “scripture,” a book that is no different from the many books that sit 
on our shelves or coffee tables, present, available, but dusty and unused. 

Secondness has the character or quality of an event and, therefore, of actual¬ 
ity As such, the book is no longer on the table or lectern but in our hands, in our 
mouths, and in our ears; we are reading and listening, proclaiming and interpreting. 
From a liturgical perspective, scripture acquires the quality of secondness when it is 
read in the midst of the assembly gathered for worship. That scripture is “actualized” 
in liturgical use amounts, in David Kelseys words, “to a self-involving performative 
act of acknowledgment that the texts have a certain authority in [our] common life.”^ 
(I develop this point in an excursus below.) 

The repeated liturgical actualization of scripture leads, then, to Peirce’s notion 
of “thirdness.” Thirdness relates to the quality of convention—the patterns or rules 
that emerge from repeated performance and interpretation. While, as a quality, it 
is also a kind of abstraction, thirdness is necessary for and even precedes firstness. 
Thirdness provides the interpretive context in which we approach the potential of 
the book, providing the social and theological conventions through which we can 
think “sacred book.”^ Thirdness is, in this sense, the canonical status of scripture. Our 
various ecclesial communities provide other descriptors of thirdness in relation to 
scripture: inspired, infallible, and so on, but canonicity seems primary. Each of these 
attributes conditions (but, following Peirce, does not fully determine) the potential 
and actuality of scripture as sacred text in our communities and shapes our inter¬ 
pretation of it. Graham Hughes argues that thirdness mediates between firstness and 
secondness, potentiality and actuality.^ 

For Peirce, the meaning we make of something, whether sacred text or not, re¬ 
quires the interaction of these three categories. Yet, they do not interact on their own; 
they require the work of an interpreter. Peirce argues that thirdness itself provides 
such an interpretive function, though indirectly and abstractly; I am thinking here 
more concretely of those who use sacred texts—the worshiping community. Protes¬ 
tants want to argue for the unmediated authority of scripture, interpreted “without 
reference to other authorities” ecclesial, philosophical, or scholarly,* but scripture is 
always mediated—in its translation, printing, reading, and proclamation. Without 
such mediation scripture can never be actualized; it remains in a state of potentiality. 


5 David Kelsey, Eccentric Existence: A Theological Anthropology, vol. 1 (Louisville: Westmin¬ 
ster lohn Knox, 2009), 138. 

6 See Graham Hughes’s Worship as Meaning (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
2003), especially his discussion of Peirce’s “doctrine of signs,” 134-47, for an accessible 
introduction to Peirce’s semiotic theory and its application to liturgical theology. 

7 Ibid., 137. 

8 Ted Campbell, The Gospel in Christian Traditions (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 76. 
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Its meaning as scripture “emerges in active behavior” as individuals and communities re¬ 
spond to its active embodiment in some interpretive environment.^ Unless and until the 
book is opened, read, interpreted, and received, until the book is practiced, it can mean 
little and do nothing. As Louis-Marie Chauvet suggests, scripture is verified in ethics.'" 

Even more, how we embody the opening, proclaiming, and interpreting of 
scripture provides a range of “signifying activities,” activities that themselves operate 
within traditions of discourse and that, through “repetitive practice, establishes pat¬ 
terns of action that allow standardized significations.”" Christian and other religious 
communities ritualize the proclamation and reception of scripture in liturgy with 
particular gestures and actions, acclamations and responses, all of which lead scrip¬ 
ture from potentiality to actuality as scripture. Although these actions and acclama¬ 
tions are always occurring “in the moment” of a particular liturgical event and are, 
in this sense, unrepeatable, they also provide forms of signification that represent 
larger types of behavior or gestures. The actions with and around scripture particular 
to this day also represent our practices of scripture on other days. In Peircean terms, 
meaning is revealed in the actions that result in response to the particular patterns of 
signification. Where the conventions represented by thirdness led to the potentiality 
of firstness, the actuality of secondness, as it is repeated over time, leads us back to 
thirdness. Our repeated reading, hearing, and interpreting of scripture, over time, 
creates for us what we call “canon.” 


EXCURSUS: THE LITURGICAL PRACTICE OF SCRIPTURE 

Before moving on to other liturgical concerns, I want to explore more fully the 
“actualization” of scripture as canonical, with some reference to the actualization 
of sacrament, in the worshiping community. The gospel becomes real, at least at 
one level, when scripture is actualized and comes to be in liturgical performance. 
(As I suggested earlier, the gospel becomes both “real” and “fulfilled” when it is 
embodied in daily life, in ethical living.) The liturgy is its home. This may be hard 
to see in an age when scripture is readily available in a variety of translations and 
paraphrases, whether as printed text or electronic image (thus no longer “black 


9 Naomi Gumming, The Sonic Self: Musical Subjectivity and Signification (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 2001), 48. Though her use of Peircean semiotics is focused on 
meaning-making in musical performance, she helps us understand the way in which per¬ 
formance is required for “black marks on a white page” to come to actuality and, there¬ 
fore, to meaning. Communication/meaning is always meditated through organized, per¬ 
formed, and mediated signs. 

10 Louis-Marie Chauvet, The Sacraments: The Word of God at the Mercy of the Body (Col- 
legeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2001), 41. 

11 Gumming, The Sonic Self 29. 
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marks on a white page” but pixels of many possible colors on a digital screen), 
when scripture is portable and individualized, and when there seems to be no end 
to the variety of study editions and commentaries. In such a personalized and in¬ 
dividualized context, the assertion that scripture requires a community of practice 
and a liturgical ritual context for its “performance” and its interpretation seems 
unfathomable. Thus, the claim that Scripture finds its natural home in the liturgy 
warrants some exploration. 

Certainly on the Protestant side of the conversation, attention has tended to 
focus on either what scripture permits or forbids in liturgical practice, or on imag¬ 
inative readings of prophetic visions as somehow providing an outline of “true” 
Christian worship. The reality, of course, is that scripture tells us very little about 
actual or even imagined Christian liturgical practice.'^ That such concerns for scrip¬ 
tural warrant still occupy our attention and that such concern so often fails is because 
we fail to see that, as Louis-Marie Chauvet suggests, “the liturgy is not apparent in 
the text itself . . . because it is its pre-text.”'^ Scripture is not the home of liturgy, 
but liturgy the home of scripture. “Never does the Bible come as much into its own 
truth,” Chauvet writes, “than when it is proclaimed in the ekklesia, the place where 
the liturgy lays out the constitutive dimensions of the Bible.”''* 

If Christian liturgy “lays out the constitutive dimensions of the Bible,” then the 
liturgy is not only where scripture most fully lives but also where it comes to be as 
scripture. That is, “the liturgical assembly (the ecclesia in its primary sense) is the place 
where the Bible becomes the Bible.”'^ As Aidan Kavanagh argues, “It is the assembling 
for worship which renders the writing and canonizing of Scripture inevitable.”"’ Simi¬ 
larly, as Paul Bradshaw demonstrates in his work on the historical development of the 
Eucharist, it is in and because of the assembling for worship that we also see the gradual 
emergence of a liturgical Eucharistic canon in which a meal becomes Eucharist.'^ 

The history of the canonization of scripture, as well as the history of the church’s 
commemoration of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ in what we call 
the church year, demonstrate how this is so. After Peter finishes his homily on Joel 


12 As Paul Bradshaw makes so very clear in his The Search for the Origins of Christian Wor¬ 
ship, 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2002): 47-72. 

13 Louis-Marie Chauvet, Symbol and Sacrament, trans. Patrick Madigan and Madeleine 
Beaumont (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 194. 

14 Louis-Marie Chauvet, “What Makes the Liturgy Biblical?—Texts,” Stadia Liturgica 22, no. 
2 (1992): 128. 

15 Chauvet, Symbol and Sacrament, 212. 

16 Aidan Kavanagh, “Scripture and Worship in Synagogue and Church,” Michigan Quarterly 
Review 22, no. 3 (Summer 1983): 481. 

17 See especially Paul Bradshaw, Eucharistic Origins (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 
2004) and Bradshaw, Search for the Origins of Christian Worship, 118-43. 
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in Acts 2, we are reminded that the church continued in the apostles’ teaching, the 
prayers, and the breaking of the bread. When Justin offers his defense of the Chris¬ 
tian faith to the imperial powers, he tells how each Lord’s Day the Christian commu¬ 
nity gathers to hear the memoirs of the apostles and the writing of the prophets, to 
be exhorted to their imitation, to give thanks, and to share bread and wine. AU of this 
is to say that the ongoing worship life of the Christian community played, and con¬ 
tinues to play, a decisive role in the development and understanding of scripture and 
sacrament. As Neville Clark claims, “The native cradle of Scripture is the worshiping 
life of the People of God.... Its controlling use is its liturgical use.”'® 

Scripture is born out of the liturgical activity of the church, survives (or not) because 
of its liturgical use, and receives its public authority in and through its public celebra¬ 
tion.''' Without the liturgy, we have only a book; without the liturgy, we have only a meal 
(and perhaps no book). Although the development of contemporary lectionaries might 
suggest otherwise, Christian people did not say, “‘Let’s choose some texts’.. . It is rather 
that their encounter with these texts shaped their faith and that these texts therefore were 
authoritative for them.”^“ Peter’s Pentecost homily on Joel, Paul’s reading of the story of 
Abraham, Luke’s account of Jesus reading the scroll of Isaiah in the synagogue: each of 
these point to the ways in which the church received and celebrated “the scriptures.” 

Not only do these accounts demonstrate ways in which the church was using 
scripture, but they also demonstrate the ways in which the church was authorizing 
scripture for its continued use—even as it began to apply a new hermeneutical frame 
for that use in the Christian assembly. As Douglas Koskela argues, the Protestant 
Reformation detached “the Bible from its ecclesial practices that were intended to 
facilitate healthy interpretation.” In separating scripture from its ecclesial context, 
the church effectively “de-authorized” scripture as the book of the church and in¬ 
dividualized its interpretation.^' Pentecostal scholars such as Chris Green make 
similar claims, distinguishing themselves from traditional evangelical claims about 
the authority of scripture. As Green writes, “the text waits on the community’s and 
the Spirit’s engagement . . . without these, it is simply not itself.”^^ He goes on to 
claim that “the entire New Testament—in form and content—arises in part from 


18 Neville Clark, “Scripture in Liturgical Perspective,” in The Word in Season: The Use of the 
Bible in Liturgy, ed. Donald Gray (Norwich, UK: Canterbury Press, 1988), 24. 

19 Chauvet, Symbol and Sacrament, 190. 

20 A. Van de Beek, “Being Convinced: On the Foundations of the Christian Canon,” in Can¬ 
onization and Decanonization, ed. A. Van der Kooik and K. Van der Toorn, 336. 

21 Douglas M. Koskela, “The Authority of Scripture in its Ecclesial Context,” in Canonical 
Theism: A Proposal for Theology and the Church ed. William Abraham, Jason Vickers, and 
Natalie Van Kirk (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 210, 220. 

22 Chris E. W. Green, Toward a Pentecostal Theology of the Lords Supper: Foretasting the 
Kingdom (Cleveland, TN: CPT Press, 2012), 188. 
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the Eucharistic experience of the worshiping community.”^’ The liturgical reforms 
of the twentieth century have sought to redress this by returning the “richer fare” 
of the scriptures, especially that of the Old Testament, to the weekly assembly. But 
the reform of the lectionary succeeds only in revising or reinforcing the conventions 
of scripture. As Paul de Clerck writes, “lectionaries present the Bible as the Church 
receives it today, or in other words, as the Church chooses to read it.”^'* Even so, such 
revision does nothing to reform its actualization in the worshiping community. 

Both scripture and sacrament are brought to birth, find their home in, and are 
in a way authorized in the liturgy. That this is so suggests both promise and problem. 
There is promise in that much of the church continues to perform and celebrate 
scripture and sacrament week in and week out when the Christian community as¬ 
sembles for worship. There is promise in that, through this performance and cele¬ 
bration, Christian people encounter the life-giving Word of God. There is promise in 
that this life-giving Word, broken open in our hearing and our eating, continues to 
provoke our aesthetic, ethical, and intellectual imaginations. 

But there are problems as well. When part of the church believes it expeditious 
to minimize the place of scripture or sacrament, too often both, in the Christian as¬ 
sembly, they disappear from our hearing and seeing, from our imagining and living. 
When the church comes to believe that a preacher’s words or a priest’s sacrificial 
ministry are the center of Christian worship, we wonder if there will ever again be 
a “word from the Lord” or manna in the wilderness. When life-giving words and 
practices are used to degrade, wound, or enslave rather than lift up, heal, and set free, 
we wonder why anyone could ever imagine this word as “life-giving” and this cup 
as “saving.” Those who minimize the place of scripture and sacrament in Christian 
worship in effect continue a process of de-authorizing and de-canonizing these cen¬ 
tral Christian practices. 

Perhaps more to our point, as Carol Noren has argued, if Christ is the “central 
content of Scripture,” then “setting aside the written word of God [is] the same thing 
as setting aside Christ and the word incarnate in him.”^^ Those who make preacher 
or priest central, or who wound rather than heal, fail to discern the ecclesial body. 
Those who separate scripture from sacrament and sacrament from scripture and 


23 Ibid., 195n70. 

24 Paul de Clerck, “Tn the Beginning Was the Word’: Presidential Address,” Studia Liturgica 22, 
no. 1 (1992): 15. Nicholas Lash helpfully adds, “There are texts that we no longer bother to 
read, or which we feel ourselves unable to make sense of. But so long as we continue to seek 
to perform these texts, we are continuing to endorse that which we take the texts to have 
originally meant.” Nicholas Lash, Theology on the Way to Emmaus (London: SCM, 1986), 44. 

25 Carol Noren, “The Word of God in Worship: Preaching in Relationship to Liturgy,” The 
Study of Liturgy, ed. Cheslyn Jones, Geoffrey Wainwright, Edward Yarnold, SJ, and Paul 
Bradshaw, rev. ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 33. 
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both from their liturgical home also separate them from the very ecclesial practices 
that are intended to render them intelligible and rightly interpreted. AU contribute 
to our distancing from and forgetfulness of the living Word. It is in the liturgical 
assembly that the memory of Christ is kept alive, “memory through the Scripture, 
read and interpreted as speaking about him or being his own living word; memory 
through the sacraments . . . recognized as being his own salvific gestures; memory 
through the ethical testimony of mutual sharing, lived as an expression of his own 
service to humankind.”^'’ 

For Chauvet it is not our personal faith by which we attest to the scriptures as 
the Word of God. We make such attestation in their proclamation and enactment 
in the worshiping community. It is not our piety or devotion that makes scripture 
and sacrament what they are. It is, in the Wesleys’ terms, the work of the Holy Spirit. 
And, it is their connection to the person they celebrate in story and action and God’s 
use of these things that suggests good news. As Geoffrey Wainwright suggests, “The 
constant reading of the Scriptures in worship bears testimony to the fact that Chris¬ 
tianity considers itself a historical religion centered upon the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ.”^^ But it does more than bear testimony: “The Christian liturgy is the 
privileged place for the enactment and continuation, in words and gestures, of the 
revelation of redemption.”^® 

It is not simply that we name a book or meal sacred or that we somehow pass on, 
as a kind of personal artifact, the family Bible or a tradition of eating together. No, as 
anthropologist Jonathan Z. Smith argues, “the history of canon is not primarily one of 
transmission, but of reception,”^’ much as we described the relationship between tradi¬ 
tion and the contemporary. Obviously scripture and meal cannot survive, much less be 
received and authorized, if they have not been transmitted to us. And they cannot be 
fuUy transmitted to us except as they are at home in the liturgy, as they are “liturgified,” 
which is itself a process of reception. We might say that it is not until scripture and sac¬ 
rament are “animated” or embodied by and through the human person in community 
that they most fuUy come to life. The Word cannot be heard unless proclaimed and 
preached, bread and wine cannot be received as Eucharist without prayer, breaking, 
and sharing. It is in the public ecclesial performance of scripture and meal, in our litur¬ 
gical celebrations, that we receive and attest to both scripture and sacrament as means 


26 Chauvet, Sacraments, 28. 

27 Geoffrey Wainwright, Doxology: The Praise of God in Worship, Doctrine, and Life (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1980), 165. 

28 Geoffrey Wainwright, ‘“Bible et Liturgie’: Danielou’s Work Revisited,” Stadia Liturgica 22, 
no. 2 (1992): 161. 

29 Jonathan Z. Smith, “Canons, Catalogues and Classics,” in Canonization and Decanoniza¬ 
tion, ed. A. Van der Kooij and K. Van der Toorn, 299. 
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of grace, as mediations of the Word of God “raised from its death by the living voice 
of the reader, then by that of the homilist who unfolds its ‘timelinessr™ then in the 
community’s self-offering in thanksgiving, and its mutual sharing of bread and wine. 

Here we should address some reservations. As Kevin Vanhoozer asks, “How can 
the biblical text exercise authority over the church if its meaning depends on its use in 
and by the church?”^' His answer to this question is twofold, suggesting the meaning¬ 
fulness of scripture prior to its use by the church, as well as the need for the church’s 
appropriation of scripture as authoritative text: “To the extent that Scripture has been 
taken up into the economy of triune communicative action, it has meaning before it 
is used by the interpretive community or socialized into the church’s life. At the same 
time. Scripture is incomplete in the sense that, as an authoritative script, it calls for 
appropriation on the part of the believing community—in a word, performance.”^ 

On the one hand, Vanhoozer’s notion of scripture as having meaning before it 
is used locates such meaning in “thirdness” as described earlier. Scriptural meaning 
precedes use in the social and theological conditions of its canonicity. On the other 
hand, such meaning is potential meaning rather than actualized meaning. As Luke 4 
reports Jesus saying to his synagogue congregation, the Word was not fulfilled when 
Jesus unrolled the scroll but in their hearing, in their reception of the text (and in the 
context of Luke, in their reception of Jesus himself as Word of God). 

John Webster is less willing to grant the worshiping assembly any role in mak¬ 
ing scripture come to be as scripture. In his book Holy Scripture: A Dogmatic Sketch, 
he sets out a series of objections to approaches that focus on church practice for the 
authority of scripture, arguing that the church can only acknowledge “what Scripture 
is” but not make it so.^^ Echoing the Wesleys’ concerns about trusting in the means of 
grace as human actions, Webster argues that any suggestion that the church makes 
scripture what it is demonstrates that “the centre of gravity of a theology of scripture 
has shifted away from God’s activity toward uses of the church” (ibid., 43). Webster, 
like Vanhoozer, emphasizes scripture’s place in the “economy of triune communica¬ 
tive action.” The church cannot make scripture become scripture, Webster argues, 
because “the church is not competent to confer authority on Holy Scripture before 
it is a hearing church, or competent to give itself the mandate to be apostolic” (ibid., 
53). The church’s task, therefore, is not the actualization of scripture as scripture, 
but “faithful hearing of the gospel of salvation announced by the risen Christ in 
the Spirit’s power through the service of Holy Scripture” (ibid., 44). While I affirm 
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Webster’s emphasis on the church as the “hearing church,” he seems unwilling to 
acknowledge the church’s role as “hearing church” in the formation of the scriptural 
canon itself When he writes that “worship, proclamation, and reading do not make 
use of the canon, as if it were a catalogue of resources through which the church 
could browse and from which it could select what it considered fitting or tasteful for 
some particular occasion” (ibid., 65), he would be more accurate to argue that the 
church should not make such use of the canon in such fashion. 

The reality is that the church has made use of the canon of scripture both to its 
benefit and detriment through much of its history. Worship, proclamation, and read¬ 
ing make use of the canon and are “shaped by the canon and what it sets before the 
church” (ibid., 65) even as liturgical celebration plays a role in the way in which the 
canon is practiced by the church. Finally, though I think we differ on what it means 
to locate Scripture in the context of the church, Webster is correct when he argues 
that “to lift the authority of Scripture out of the context of the church would be to 
formalize that authority by abstracting Scripture from its revelatory and therefore 
ecclesial setting” (ibid., 55). It is only in that setting, and especially in its liturgical 
setting, that we can attest to and enact Scripture as the Word of God. 

My point is this: in the “liturgification” of scripture, scripture is actualized 
as scripture. William Graham puts it this way: “A text is only Scripture insofar as 
it exists in relation to a community of faith—persons who ‘hear’ it in the fullest 
sense of the word, who listen to its words, love and cherish them, and live by, 
with, and for them.”’'* Yet it is more than listening, loving, and cherishing the 
words in the community of faith. It is the ways in which we listen, the ways in 
which we cherish and honor the words, the ways in which we “welcome” the 
Word that enables scripture to be scripture. I think, for example, of the gospel 
procession as enacted by a group of Catholic Pacific Islanders at the 2009 con¬ 
gress of Societas Liturgica. In a stately yet rhythmic dance, accompanied by a 
joyful song welcoming the gospel, in a material form clearly intended for public 
reading rather than personal study, the gospel book was presented to the com¬ 
munity. By the end of the procession, it was clear to all present that this was 
no longer a book but the book, no longer words but the Word in our midst. 
In Gordon Lathrop’s words, “The texts are not simply read, as in a lecture hall 
or even a theater. They are received with reverence, yet they are criticized and 
transformed. They become the environment for encounter with God and God’s 
grace. They become the language for current singing.”” 
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Yet the questions remain: Can the church really “liturgify” scripture? How does 
our liturgical practice of scripture actualize it as scripture and grant it its authority? 
Paul de Clerck helps provide some initial and basic answers to this second question. 
First, the liturgy provides a context for the possibility of scripture: “The liturgy pro¬ 
poses the proclaiming and hearing of the word. The liturgy creates an illocutionary 
setting involving at least a minister, a book, and some hearers: together they make 
up, modest though it may be, a reading assembly.”^'’ Second, the liturgy puts into 
action, actualizing in proclamation and interpretation, a relationship between “the 
Scriptures fixed yesterday and accepted today, and between the word heard yesterday 
and proclaimed once again today.”’^ 

The liturgy proposes, puts into action, and practices, scripture as scripture 
through our actions with scripture—in our posture as we listen, in processions of 
the gospel book, in the prayer that surrounds our hearing of the Word, in our sung 
or spoken acclamations. And, these different liturgical practices propose different 
things about scripture. That is, liturgical practices with scripture can either confirm 
or deny at the level of practice a community’s convictions about the place of scripture 
in its life, supporting Richard McCall’s claim that “words and gestures and matter 
form, in liturgical enactment, a single symbol, a language, that is apprehended only 
in the enactment itself.”^* 


LITURGY AND CANON 

If our liturgical practices with scripture or sacrament can either confirm or deny 
at the level of practice a community’s convictions about their place in its life, we 
begin to see that the canonicity of liturgy is less a determinative and more condi¬ 
tioning and interpretive role in Christian faith and practice, as is the case in Peirce’s 
notion of thirdness. And, if liturgical canonicity is conditioning rather than de¬ 
terminative, then we also can begin to see the possibility for a conjunctive rela¬ 
tionship between canonicity and creativity. Let me briefly explore two additional 
liturgical examples to develop this point. 

A first example concerns the debates over the previous decade or so about the 
English translation of the Roman rites and their relationship to the editio typica, the 
Latin text of the Roman rites. It provides us with one way to see how the editio typica 
can play a determinative or conditioning character for aU Catholic worship. On the 
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one hand, many English-speaking Roman Catholic scholars acknowledged the inad¬ 
equacy of previous English translations shortly after Vatican II and the necessity of 
revision. On the other hand, Roman authorities argued that those translations were 
not only inadequate but also that proposed revisions were insufficiently literal in 
relationship to the Latin texts.^^ 

The discussions within the Roman church that followed the second Vatican 
council about the inculturation of the liturgy seemed to advocate an approach to 
the editio typica that sought a balance between canonicity and creativity that might 
suggest a “conditioning” approach to the rites. (I will return to this discussion 
and example again in the next chapter on unity and diversity.) When the Roman 
rites were first translated into English following the second Vatican council, there 
seemed to be an openness to a process of translation and inculturation that re¬ 
flected what liturgical scholar Anscar Chupungco called “dynamic equivalence,” 
through which it would be possible to “incorporate the thought and language pat¬ 
tern of the worshiping community” while remaining dependent on and faithful 
to the original.^" Chupungco is clear that he is not advocating a kind of liturgical 
creativity that gives “the impression of being the product of mere fantasy and hav¬ 
ing only a vague reference, if at aU, to the principles and traditions of the liturgy.”^^ 
What is now happening, however, is unconcerned with either creativity or dynamic 
equivalence. Rather, we are seeing an approach to these liturgical texts that reflects 
the opposite of dynamic equivalence, a static and closed approach to translation that 
ignores the linguistic patterns of the people who gather in and for prayer.Further, 
as it has now required a single English translation for all English-speaking peoples, 
Rome is undermining its own desire, at least as expressed so clearly in the Consti¬ 
tution on the Sacred Liturgy 62 and 63(b),^^ to adapt the rites to better render “their 
nature and purpose” clear to people today. By arguing that the Latin editio typica is 
not only canonical but also determinatively so, Rome has made it difficult to attend 
to the very real differences in English usage across the English speaking world. In 
this case, canonicity completely displaces creativity. 

Among the recent discussions and debates about the new English translation 
of Missale Romanum, Thomas O’Loughlin offers several proposals that seem to 
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address this imbalance. O’Loughlin argues that, as a universal inheritance, the Mis- 
sale Romanum should function as a “common memory and inheritance that links 
many liturgies, each of which engage the creativity inherent in local churches across 
many cultures.” The Missale should serve “as a model on which to build a liturgy 
in harmony with the particularities of peoples’ culture and languages. Inherent in 
this process is a lack of uniformity; this arises because the very basis of the action 
of translation is the actual lack of uniformity between cultures which make each 
distinctive.’”*^ O’Loughlin concludes his discussion with the following comment: “In 
a world of limited travel and slow communications, uniformity is a mark of quality 
and distinction: a standard arising above local mediocrity. But in a world of instant 
communications and mass travel—which affects liturgy—it becomes the marker of 
the mass-produced, the mechanical, and belongs to the culture of global consumer¬ 
ism.”^^ We will return to this discussion in the next chapter as we take up the ques¬ 
tion of unity and diversity. 

A second example is provided by the liturgical proposals found in Baptism, Eu¬ 
charist and Ministry (BEM).^My reading of this document suggests an approach to 
liturgical structure and practice in its proposed liturgical ordo that seeks to be more 
conditioning than determinative, while still concerned with canonicity. (I note, how¬ 
ever, that some traditions read this same document, especially the list of the histori¬ 
cal elements in E. 27, as somehow deterministic, requiring a conformity that others 
resist.) In its discussion of the Eucharist, BEM claims that the “Eucharistic liturgy is 
essentially a single whole, consisting historically of... elements in varying sequence 
and of diverse importance” (E. 27) and that “a certain liturgical diversity compatible 
with our common Eucharistic faith is recognized as a healthy and enriching fact” 
(E. 28). Yet at the heart of eucharistic praying is our praise and beseeching, in our 
remembering “the mighty deeds of God in the past, making memorial of the events 
of our salvation in the death and resurrection of Christ” and in our beseeching “the 
presence and power of the Spirit... the one who brings the promise of God’s future 
into our own time and meeting.” More specifically, the eucharistic thanksgiving 
“should include the historic dialogue {sursum corda), praise to God for creation and 
redemption, the words of Christ at the institution of the supper, the explicit memo¬ 
rial (anamnesis) of the passion, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the explicit 
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prayer for the coming day of God, expressed in invocation of the Holy Spirit (epicle- 
sis) and commemorations, the amen’ of the entire assembly and the Lord’s Prayer.’”*® 
These things, we might say, are canonical and provide an ecumenical meeting point 
for the church. And yet, while there is nothing here that specifies the language, a 
specific normative text, or the ways in which a particular community should embody 
them, if we do not understand the historic shape and ritual theological intent of 
the sursum corda, for example, we will have a hard time embodying it any language 
or gesture. Gordon Lathrop provides an image of this “conditioning ordo” when he 
compares Christian liturgy to a Sami drumhead: “The Christian liturgy is like that 
drumhead. A few known centers are marked, and thereby a partial cosmic map is 
set out. Cardinal directions are established. Christians are invited to live within the 
surrounding wilderness from these centers that they know together.”^^ 


ORDO, CANON, AND RITUAL 

With this second example, 1 have introduced a new term to the discussion— ordo. 
My doing so may seem a kind of argumentative “sleight of hand,” but, as I think 
this last example demonstrates, there are clear connections between canon and 
ordo, especially in the development of liturgical theology. Furthermore, Cyril Vo¬ 
gel’s definition of ordo, as well recent liturgical theologians’ use of it, as we find in 
the works of Alexander Schmemann, Aidan Kavanagh, and Gordon Lathrop, sug¬ 
gests a close connection between the two. Vogel’s definition makes the connection 
clear: “the term ordo means an arrangement, disposition, grouping, composition, 
or plan and is equivalent to the term regular or canonD° 

Such a broad definition is not without its problems. Liturgical theologians, 
even with cautions from liturgical historians and challenges from free church 
theologians and the ecumenical recognition that the eucharistic liturgy contains 
elements of “varying sequence and diverse importance,” have been persistent in 
claiming a kind of canonical status for the ecumenical liturgical ordo. Among 
those who challenge the ecumenical ordo from a historical perspective, the ques¬ 
tion is not, should there be rules, but how broadly or narrowly can we employ 
such rules? Similarly, among those who challenge the ecumenical ordo from a free 
church perspective, the question is whose rules, who determines these rules, and 
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why should we follow them?^^ Yet others, convinced that worship is “ruled” only by 
the movement of the Spirit in actuality use this claim to conceal or to leave unspoken 
the rules that are functioning in a particular community In this section, there¬ 
fore, I want to look more closely at how several liturgical theologians understand the 
canon/ordo relationship. 

As Alexander Schmemann argued in his Introduction to Liturgical Theology, the 
church’s “rule of prayer”—its canon or ordo —has never required complete unifor¬ 
mity, nor has it required adherence to one “particular ‘historical’ type of worship.” 
As I have suggested, this ecumenical ordo is conditioning rather than determining. 
Schmemann cautions, however, that as liturgy continues to develop, we need to be 
able to discern between faithful expression and development of the church’s “rule 
of prayer” and what may be “just a series of more or less accidental metamorpho¬ 
ses.”^^ He suggests that the church has often taken one of two approaches to the ordo: 
The first tends toward blind obedience from a kind of “idolatry of the book” that 
believes any change to liturgical material is a subversion of Orthodoxy—a kind of 
liturgical fundamentalism. Anthropologist Roy Rappaport describes this approach 
as an “oversanctification of the specific” arising “as a consequence of an inflexible 
orthodoxy’s conflation, or confusion, of specific social and ritual practices with 
general social and religious doctrine.”^^ The result is the inability to make adaptive 
responses to changing historical circumstances. A second approach is indifference. 
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which places the ordo in the background, “allowing the most ‘popular moments of 
worship to stand out and be performed with maximum effect,” making selections 
that either please or “can make an impression on the congregation”—perhaps a kind 
of liturgical subjectivism.^^ 

This latter point suggests a third option, certainly more common and more pos¬ 
sible in Protestant worship than in Orthodox or Roman Catholic liturgical practice: 
setting aside all notion of canon and turning the whole of the ordo into a library of 
“worship resources” from which we can pick and choose, depending on the theme or 
purpose we are seeking to emphasize or the goal we are trying to accomplish, much 
as we are now seeing in some “emerging church” practices. Where blind obedience, as 
Schmemann argues, makes ordo a “dead letter,” and where indifference makes it life¬ 
less, this third option seems to simply do away with any notion of canon or ordo. The 
conditioning role of “thirdness” disappears, and we are left without a framework within 
which to make meaning. Of course, there is also a fourth option, which Chupungco de¬ 
scribed as “liturgical creativity without reference to the tradition.” In this case, we sim¬ 
ply make up our own rules; we create my rule in place of our rule. Those who claim no 
need for rules are either working from this last position, are unaware of the tacit rules 
that shape worship in their particular places, or have simply quit the liturgical game. 

Rappaport explores some of the problems created by these options from the 
perspective of ritual performance and, especially, with attention to what and how 
ritual communicates. He distinguishes between “self-referential” and “canonical” 
information conveyed by ritual practices. When rituals convey self-referential in¬ 
formation, they convey “information concerning [ones or a group’s] own current 
physical, psychic or social states to [oneself] and to other participants.” The self- 
referential “represents the immediate, the particular and the vital aspects of events” 
and is conveyed by “whatever variation the liturgical order allows or demands.”^^ For 
example, when we come to receive the bread and cup, some of us bow, some make 
the sign of the cross before or after receiving the bread and cup, some say amen, 
some say nothing (or sometimes, surprisingly, thank you). The next time we come to 
the Table, we may or may not do these same things. 

When rituals convey canonical information, in contrast, the information they 
convey is “transmitted but not encoded by participants” and tends toward invari¬ 
ance. The canonical represents “the general, enduring, or even eternal aspects of 
universal orders” and is transmitted by the invariant components of these orders. 
Canonical messages are “not confined to the present in time and space.”^^ We may 
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decide how we sing or pray, but most of us do not decide, at least in the context of 
eucharistic praying, what we sing or pray. We should note, however, that liturgies 
are not self-referential or canonical, but always both; “their strands are interwoven 
throughout all liturgical orders.”^® And, they are not only interwoven but also inter¬ 
dependent: “without canon, ritual’s self-referential messages would be meaningless 
or even nonexistent as such.” Without the self-referential, the canonical would be 
“without force, even nonsensical.”^^ Moses’ encounter with God on Mount Horeb 
did not begin with God’s revelation “I am who I am” but with “I am the God of your 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” (Exod 3:6). Just 
as there is no “pure” liturgy that does not in some way involve us, there is no “pure” 
Word of God that is not also a word that speaks to and about our lives. 

Attempting to separate the self-referential from the canonical is part of 
the problem Kevin Vanhoozer gets into in his attempt to argue against what he 
sees as a postliberal understanding of the authority of scripture as depending 
on “its use in and by the church.”™ Vanhoozer argues, “To the extent that Scrip¬ 
ture has been taken up into the economy of triune communicative action, it has 
meaning before it is used by the interpretive community or socialized into the 
church’s life. At the same time. Scripture is incomplete in the sense that, as an 
authoritative script, it calls for appropriation on the part of the believing com¬ 
munity—in a word, performance.”®' In the first half of this quote, Vanhoozer 
is describing the canonical without the self-referential, a position he tries to 
sustain throughout his extended proposal. In the Peircean terms introduced 
earlier, he is arguing that meaning is possible only in a position of “thirdness,” 
without attention to the necessary interpretative interaction of thirdness with 
firstness and secondness; the rule seems to function without reference to either 
its potential or actual enactment. Canon becomes a theory without a practice. 
His second sentence, however, seems to acknowledge this problem, but rep¬ 
resents a position he would rather avoid. In the end, he argues, rather ahistor- 
ically, for a transcendental rather than ecclesial authorization of the biblical 
canon: “It is not the church’s use by the triune God’s use of Scripture that makes 
it canon. That the church recognizes the canon authenticates the church rather 
than the canon, which needs no ecclesial approval to be what it is: the Word of 
God.”®^ 
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Rappaport also argues that even the most invariant liturgy provides opportunity 
for variation in some form.® So, for example, even though we may sing the same text 
week by week—the Sanctus (“Holy, holy, holy Lord, God of power and might”), for 
example—there is always the possibility of singing this text with any number of musi¬ 
cal settings, in many different languages; both musical setting and translation provide 
different interpretations of the “same” text. Though we follow the same pattern for wor¬ 
ship each week, the hymns and readings change. Though we may recite the same prayer 
or creed each week, there will always be some variation in our engagement with that 
prayer and some variation in the rhythm, volume, and intensity with which we speak 
the prayer. There is even the possibility that we will choose not to participate in the 
prayer even though those around us do participate—though here we will be conscious 
of the dissonance between our presence in the liturgy and our lack of participation, as 
our presence and participation is always a form of assent to the world proposed by the 
liturgy. To return to the opening example of the game, while our decision to play a par¬ 
ticular game obligates us to obey its rules, few games determine exactly how we carry 
out those rules (otherwise, the outcome would seem predetermined by the rules). At 
the same time, our presence as a player in the game does not permit us to attempt to 
“play” from the stands. (The analogy does break down eventually!) As Rappaport ar¬ 
gues, the primary function of such canonical practices is to establish not obedience but 
obligation. That is, a canon does not directly control, does not determine, our behavior, 
but establishes, for example, conditions, the framework within which our behavior is 
supposed to proceed.® Drawing on that most American liturgical experience, baseball, 
there are nine innings, and each side gets three outs per inning; nothing, however, pre¬ 
determines how many batters will come to bat in a particular inning. 

Gordon Lathrop has been one of the strongest advocates of an ecumenical li¬ 
turgical ordo among contemporary liturgical theologians. As I think is the case in 
BEM, his advocacy suggests a kind of canonical status for this ordo, a position I 
clearly support. Although some may think of Lathrop’s work more in relationship 
to his distinctive use of liturgical juxtapositions—the week and Sunday, the year and 
the Pascha, Word and Table, bath and teaching, all of which he calls “the paradoxi¬ 
cal appositions of liturgy”®^—he has given central attention to this ordo in both his 
individual work and his ecumenical work.^^ Lathrop does not understand the ordo 
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as requiring a particular style of worship. Nor does he believe it requires unifor¬ 
mity of practice, although there are canonical understandings of these practices, 
as I noted earlier. For Lathrop the ordo is “not simply the written directions about 
what service to schedule at what time or what specific rite, scripture readings, or 
prayers to use . . . but the presuppositions active behind such schedulings. ... To 
inquire into the structure of the ordo is to inquire about the way meaning occurs 
in Christian worship.”®^ 

There are two things we might note in regard to Lathrops understanding of 
ordo. First, ordo as used here is not the same as a specific order or sequence of litur¬ 
gical events, which would make it more about rubrics than anything, but a set of 
ritual relationships; it has a ritual shape. Second, it is as much a theological as a ritual 
structure that, in or through its practice, produces meaning. These patterns of time, 
rite, and celebration, he argues, are “biblical patterns... not so much because we can 
find New Testament warrant for their first-century use, but because their structure 
corresponds to biblical meaning.”“ As he argued in a more recent venue, responding 
in part to criticism by both liturgical historians and free church theologians, “The 
ecumenical ordo is not. . . proven by history [any more than we can say than a spe¬ 
cific pattern is supported or not by scripture], though it may involve a critical and 
interpretive reading of history, a re-reading claimed by the readers. The ecumenical 
ordo is rather one current, communal and faithful reading of the gospels, and it is a 
commitment to go the way of those gospels.”^^ Its purpose is not to impose, compel, 
or insist but, “in mutual affirmation and admonition, to encourage each other to¬ 
ward the clarity and language of bath and Table, prayer and Word in our communal 
ritual practice.”^” Flere, even as he seems to relativize the ordo’s historical provenance, 
he stiU sees it as a normative theological reference point for the church for “affirma¬ 
tion and admonition.” Those who reject it will need to make as clear a theological 
case for their rejection of it as he does for its adoption. At the same time, Lathrop 
does not advocate for this ecumenical ordo naively; he is well aware of the “hidden 
dynamics of power” within such claims, the church’s tendency to impose and to priv¬ 
ilege “unwarranted meta-narratives ... to indicate a wide-spread similarity of prac¬ 
tice where none exists,” and “to ignore [or exclude] local cultural realities.”^' (Accepting 
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an ecumenical ordo not only in light of these cautions but also with attention to them 
is part of the conjunctive theology I am developing here.) Yet it seems clear that 
Lathrop believes that, in the quest for Christian unity (which I explore in the next 
chapter), there is no separating belief and practice, doctrine and prayer. 

Another way to think about the connection between liturgical ordo and canon 
is to think about not only the ways in which Christian liturgy has a particular shape 
but also the way in which liturgy, especially the eucharistic liturgy, is the playing out 
of multiple yet interrelated canons. In this regard, Aidan Kavanagh probably has 
been the most forthright in articulating the ways in which rightly ordered Christian 
worship (to attempt a paraphrase of his use of orthodoxia, as “right praise” rather 
than “right belief”) is canonical, by which he means “that it is governed by rule or 
kanon? One of the distinctive notes in Kavanaghs argument about “right praise” 
is that there is not one canon, but several, “all of which compenetrate and interact 
to assure, insofar as canons may, that the liturgy of Christians does not drift into 
delusion and fantasy but remains worship in Spirit and in truth.”^^ Two brief com¬ 
ments in regard to this definitional statement: First, in contrast to Lathrops sense of 
the “juxtaposition” of the canons within the ordo, Kavanagh encourages us to think 
of the way in which they “compenetrate.” Lathrop and Kavanagh come to many of 
the same conclusions, but Kavanagh better enables us to think of these canons as 
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operating “conjunctively.” Second, I note his emphasis on “assurance” rather than 
“enforcement,” a distinction that works well with my distinction between “condition¬ 
ing” and “determining” canons. More than this, Kavanagh gives us a sense that, while 
various churches are inclined to make one canon “more” canonical than another, it 
is their interaction, their ruling of one another, that provides the assurance of right 
order and right praise. 

Kavanagh identifies four “compenetrating” canons: holy scripture, baptismal 
faith, eucharistic faith, and canonical law. The canon of holy scripture, which we ex¬ 
plored earlier, “governs what the assembly deems appropriate that it should read and 
hear as it stands before God in worship” (ibid., 140) We tend to regard the canon of 
scripture as a “closed” canon, but as practiced in the context of worship, even this 
canon has a conditional rather than determinative aspect. That is, while we may read 
from only the book of scripture, the church throughout its history has continued to 
revise its lectionaries and, in doing so, changed the ways in which particular texts are 
heard or even if they are to be heard at all. And, as I suggested earlier, as scripture is 
“liturgified,” practiced in the context of liturgy, this happens in a “compenetration” 
with our celebration of the church year, which shapes and reshapes the way we hear 
and interpret scripture. The canon of baptismal faith, “summed up in the several 
Trinitarian creeds,” “keeps the assembly’s worship firmly rooted in relationship to 
a divine Presence which is not only vertiginous but communitarian and personal” 
(ibid.). The canon of eucharistic faith, “carried in the assembly’s repertoire of eucha¬ 
ristic prayers,” generates a “euchological creed’ appropriate to the Banquet of the 
Lamb” (ibid., 141). (We might note here this external criterion of appropriateness to 
the Banquet of the Lamb.) Finally, the canon of canonical laws “regulate the daily liv¬ 
ing and due processes of assemblies of Christians in conformity with the .. . canons 
of scripture, creed, and prayer [and] attempt to render the other three canons specific 
in the small details of faithful daily life” (ibid.). 

Given the current situation of the church and its relationship to postmodern 
culture, Kavanagh may have been overly optimistic about the place of these canons 
in the life of the church when he wrote, “Due to its canonical form and content, 
liturgy is not a battlefield of confrontation and divisiveness. The faithful do not as¬ 
semble to engage in ideological combat with each other or to be rent asunder by 
competing special interest groups” (ibid., 153). Or, in Rappaport’s words, liturgies as 
canonical practices “do not argue. They assert, and given their performative quali¬ 
ties, often bring into being or establish whatever it is that they assert.”^^ Yet, implied 
in what both Kavanagh and Rappaport so clearly acknowledge here is the fact that 
once the gathered community begins to argue about the “rules of the game,” rather 
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than gathering for the game itself, we will be engaged in a new “game” of ideological 
combat, the result of which can only lead to the division rather than the unity of the 
church. (I will return to some of the questions this raises about the diversity of the 
church in the next chapter.) 

These four “compenetrating” canons constitute what I believe Lathrop intends 
as the ecumenical ordo. When taken together, they provide a helpful corrective to the 
tendencies within various parts of Protestant and Catholic Christianity to make one 
or the other canon dominant for or determinative of the shape and practice of Chris¬ 
tian worship. So, for example, by addressing the ways in which these canons interact 
with one another, we are provided with a way to address the Protestant tendency 
to limit its understanding of canon to the canon of scripture and, consequently, its 
tendency toward a fundamentalism of the Word. This tendency often reduces eu- 
charistic praying to the institution narrative and limits other liturgical practices to 
those that have dominical or apostolic institution and scriptural warrant.^'* And, at 
least from a Protestant perspective, by addressing the ways in which these canons 
interact with one another, we are provided with a way to address what may seem to 
be a Roman Catholic over-emphasis on the eucharistic canon (often with the same 
consequent reductionism of that canon to the institution narrative) and canonical 
laws. The canon of scripture and of the Eucharist require each other, and they require 
the canons of baptismal faith, the creeds, as well as canonical law. More, just as the 
“rules of the game” for Christian liturgy are founded on not one but several liturgi¬ 
cal canons, so too these canons interact with, “compenetrate,” canons regarding the 
teaching of the apostles, the witness of the saints, and the ordering of ministry. 

Let me summarize some of the main themes so far. In this discussion of canon, 
I have suggested that the canon(s) of the church, and especially the liturgical canons, 
function as “rules of the game,” which enable our liturgical play to take place. As 
rules of the game, the liturgical canons tend toward a certain invariance, although 
they may and will develop over time as the game continues to be played. Disagree¬ 
ment about or focus on the rules usually brings the game to a halt. When we enter 
into a particular liturgical game, we are entering into a “ruled” context that, in Rap- 
paports terms, we transmit but do not encode. We receive and make use of the rules, 
but we are not responsible for creating the rules. In other words, the game and its 
rules are a tradition we receive then bring to expression in a particular new context. 

Especially in Lathrops and Kavanaghs work, we see that there is not a single 
canon, but multiple canons that are not only set side by side with one another, juxta¬ 
posed to one another, but which also compenetrate each other. At the same time, by 
way of our discussion of Peirce, we begin to see that, at least in terms of meaning and 
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interpretation of the “game,” this compenetration occurs not only among the rules but 
also between the rules and the actuality of our liturgical practices. And, although there 
will always be a kind of “misrecognition” of what we think we are doing when we “do 
the liturgy,” we cannot know or understand what we are doing, or what the church 
thinks it is doing, without the interaction between canonicity and actual practice. 

Finally, I have suggested throughout this discussion that canonicity as described 
in these categories is “conditioning” rather than “determining.” While canonicity, 
in itself, limits variation, it also leaves open some forms of variation, such as that 
created by language, cultural contexts and traditions, and musical and artistic tradi¬ 
tions. In other words, canonicity and, with it, ordo are required in any consideration 
of liturgical creativity. 


CANONICITY AND CREATIVITY 

Rappaport provides one approach to this conditioning relationship between can¬ 
onicity and creativity. In a way, he proposes a reversal of the adage plus (a change, 
plus cest la meme chose (the more things change, the more they stay the same), 
arguing “the more things stay the same, the more they change.” Following Rappa¬ 
port, we could even say that in order for something to stay the same it must change. 
This is true, he argues, for organic systems, such as in human physical and psycho¬ 
logical development, as well as for informational and communicational systems, 
such as religious ritual and rite.^^ In the first chapter I noted how even tradition 
changes as it seeks to become more adequate to a particular place and time, as it 
strives to be more “truthful” and coherent, and as it responds to its ongoing en¬ 
counter with new situations and practices (see p. 12). Yet a tradition still remains 
a tradition. Rappaport notes that “living systems of all sorts” maintain themselves 
through processes of adaptation. Central to such processes is the “maintenance 
of systemic flexibility, the maintenance of an ability to keep responding homeo- 
statically [that is, to keep seeking equilibrium or balance] to perturbations the 
magnitude and nature of which usually cannot be predicted, given the complex¬ 
ity of the universe.”^^ Rappaport further argues, “In an ever-changing world the 
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maintenance of homeostasis requires constant change of state and less frequent 
and discontinuous changes in structure as well.”^^ If we apply this understanding to 
Kavanagh’s four compenetrating canons or to Lathrops sense of ordo, we can begin 
to grasp something of the relationship between continuity and change, canon and 
creativity, in the development of Christian liturgical practices. 

As I noted earlier in my discussion of the current Roman Catholic disagree¬ 
ments about the English translation of the Roman rites, as with the liturgical reforms 
of the second Vatican council as a whole, the challenge to any community is to find 
a balance between continuity and change, canon and creativity. The temptation for 
some will be to return to the kind of responses that emerged from the Protestant and 
Catholic reformations of the sixteenth century. Where Protestant traditions seemed 
to set aside the multiple canons of the church, privileging the single canon of scrip¬ 
ture, the Roman church closed itself to diversity and creativity, putting in place a 
single rite that remained largely unchanged (at least at the official textual level) for 
four centuries. What the church has experienced as a result of the ecumenical con¬ 
versations of the past century, and what seems to be emerging among some evan¬ 
gelical Protestant theologians more recently, has been an attempt to correct these 
imbalances and to seek a new equilibrium in the relationship between scripture and 
tradition. Word and Sacrament. 

If “things must change in order to remain the same,” what then is required of us 
as we think about the future of liturgical reform and renewal? What does this mean 
for “common worship”? Kevin Vanhoozers discussion of the relationship between 
canon and doctrine, while focused primarily on the single canon of scripture, pro¬ 
vides several helpful points. 

First, he argues, we will be unable to “be creative and faithful in new contexts” 
unless, or until, we gain “canonical competence.”^® Such competence requires not 
only knowledge about the church’s multiple canons and their theological “compen- 
etration” but also an internalization of their structures and practices, an internal¬ 
ization of both what and how. More, I would argue that we cannot either reject or 
revise such practices unless and until we become competent with them. (I used to be 
surprised by how many seminarians come ready to reject both liturgical and theo¬ 
logical traditions without any knowledge of what the traditions are and how they 
have functioned in the life of the church.) 

Second, competence in a canonical practice requires that we keep the canonical 
practice “alive and well in the believing community” not only through its practice 
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but also through ongoing theological interpretation/^ On the one hand, a practice 
remains meaningful only as long as we are willing to attribute meaning to it. On the 
other hand, it is especially in such ongoing work of interpretation that we discover 
the generative and creative possibilities of a canonical practice. But, one of the chal¬ 
lenges to the work of ecumenism and Christian unity is the temptation to look at 
each canon in isolation from the others, as if one canon alone (whether scripture, 
creed, or apostolocity) is constitutive of the church. As William Abraham argues, 
we need to attend to the extent to which the particular churches “own” the various 
compenetrating components of the canonical heritage.®” 

Finally, where habit enables freedom and improvisation in the body, canon 
similarly enables creativity in practice and interpretation. We do not come to liturgy 
with a blank page, even when we think we have done so. We bring our personal and 
communal biases, aesthetic commitments, understandings of church and prayer, and 
previous experiences—or lack of experience—with Christian worship. But as long 
as we assume liturgy is a personal act of creativity, we are prevented from joining its 
game. We remain like the toddler who has not yet learned to play with others. Playing 
well with others requires knowing the rules of the game, giving ourselves to the rules, 
and entering into the game. As George Guiver writes, “If liturgical creativity is to be 
focused and alive it needs to be businesslike about the tested sources out of which it 
will live. Creativity comes out of receiving, and that means we need to identify more 
accurately the ways in which liturgy is received rather than created here and now.” 
He goes on to remind us that we are “constant apprentices, therefore, never masters 
of worship.”®' Ongoing “practice” of the canon, following paradigmatic uses of the 
canon, and communal traditions shaping its practice, leads to freedom and creativ¬ 
ity. lust as “habit-taking” [see chap. 2, p. 29] provides the context in which new habits 
can and do arise in transformative ways, so, too, our reception of the compenetrating 
canons of Christian liturgy provides the context in which the church can experience 
growth in its interpretation, understanding, and practice of the liturgy. While new 
canons do not arise from our practice the way habits do, our understanding of these 
canons deepens, and our ability to embody them in new times and places develops. 
Rather than prohibit diversity, our canonical practices are what enable our unity in 
diversity. To this we turn in the next chapter. 
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UNITY AND 
DIVERSITY 


hile the question of canonicity is often overtaken by concerns about unifor- 



V V mity, so also are questions about Christian unity overtaken by our context 
of cultural and ecclesial diversity. The problem here is not that questions of cultural 
and ecclesial diversity are new; these have been facts of life since the beginning of the 
church and of Christian worship. As Alexander Schmemann so bluntly stated, “The 
Church has never believed that complete uniformity in ceremonies and prayers is an 
obligatory condition of her unity, nor has she identified her lex orandi with any par¬ 
ticular ‘historical’ type of worship.”^ And, as liturgical historian Paul Bradshaw has re¬ 
peatedly argued, we need to “acknowledge the existence of a much greater pluriformity 
of liturgical practice from one place to another” in the early church.^ The problem is, 
rather, that the church so readily puts unity and diversity in opposition to each other, 
whether we think of racially defined denominations and congregations or of congre¬ 
gations internally divided by musical and liturgical styles, that we seem to have little 
ground on which to consider, much less to practice, our unity in Christ. The question 
here is how we might think (from a liturgical perspective) about unity and diversity. 
What is required to think more carefully about a “diverse liturgical unity”? 


THE "UNTIED" CHURCH 


Over the past five decades, the mainline Protestant churches have experienced 
both a growing liturgical and theological consensus as well as a new liturgical (and 
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often political, economic, and social) fragmentation. The liturgical and theolog¬ 
ical consensus, shaped hy the conciliar work of the World Council of Churches, 
reflected in BEM and the North American Consultation on Christian Union (now 
Churches Uniting in Christ), reflected in The COCU Consensus,^ has brought 
churches an increased respect for one another and for our various traditions. It has 
also enabled an enriching plurality of church practices. Fragmentation has come, 
however, with a certain relativism toward those practices and, second, by main¬ 
line preoccupation with church growth and a consequent liturgical pragmatism 
related to that preoccupation. At the same time, our increased attention to and 
awareness of cultural diversity has been accompanied by increasing tension and 
fragmentation along cultural lines. Together, denominational relativism, concern 
for membership decline in the mainline churches, and cultural fragmentation cre¬ 
ate a number of difficulties for the ways in which churches relate to the plurality of 
cultures both within and outside the church. What do these challenges mean for 
the liturgical life of the church today? 

Some in the church argue that a “homogenizing” approach to liturgical reform 
in the name of ecumenism has diminished the particular gifts offered by the various 
churches and cultures they represent. Our oneness in hymnody and prayer, they argue, 
has brought a bland sameness to liturgical life. Others argue that any concern for ecume¬ 
nicity and shared practice is irrelevant to the contemporary life of the church. Still others, 
including this author, see this time of convergence and fragmentation as a new opportu¬ 
nity for liturgical renewal that moves from the restoration of a consensual “classic” shape 
to the inculturation of that shape.'* Such renewal claims the normative character of partic¬ 
ular patterns and practices, for exxample, a shared ordo, but embodies them in a variety 
of cultural forms, sounds, and images. Yet the tendency is to let these positions stand 
opposed to one another: homogeneity or inculturation, unity or diversity. 

Holding unity and diversity in creative tension with each other requires ongoing 
attention to a varied, even unwieldy, set of questions. One set of questions, which we 
explored in chapter 2, concerns the church’s relationship to its own history and tradi¬ 
tion of practice. What does it mean for us to talk about a relationship to tradition and 
the expectation of continuity with tradition? What does this relationship say about the 
church’s need for ongoing conversion or transformation? A second set of questions 
concerns the church’s ongoing relationships with the broader sociopolitical contexts 
within which we find ourselves and to which we must respond. Here we are concerned 
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not only with the continuity of Christian identity within contemporary culture, but 
also with the relevance of Christian identity and practice to that culture. What does it 
mean for us to be the church in the world? How should the church relate to culture?^ 

Our National Culture 

In an article entitled “Religion and the Shape of National Culture,”® Robert Bellah 
continued his exploration of the American religious pattern he and his colleagues la¬ 
beled “sheilaism” in their book Habits of the Heart/ In this article, Bellah argued that 
the dominant social identity of the United States is marked by a Protestant culture 
with a flawed genetic code. As American people, we live out a radical, utilitarian, and 
expressive individualism that at its core is religious. The question of whether or not its 
religious identity continues to be markedly Christian remains to be answered. Bellah 
reminds us that we are the only North Atlantic society whose predominant religious 
tradition is sectarian. As a country of immigrants, our communities were shaped by 
flight from religious, ethnic, and economic persecution. Our forebears sought a place 
in which they could live and worship as they chose. Their practice of such worship, 
however, was less free than we imagine. While free from government establishment, 
religion became a means of establishing government and limiting diversity. The Con- 
gregationalists in Connecticut, the Baptists in Rhode Island, the Quakers in Pennsyl¬ 
vania: all had little patience for one another. The ideal of the immigrant melting pot, in 
which differences were boiled away by a common life of freedom (at least for some), 
became in practice more like a buffet table than a single pot of stew. As long as our 
neighbors did not interfere in our way of life and we in theirs, as long as they went to 
their church and we could go to ours, as long as we did not talk about the faith we held 
or did not hold in common we could “just get along.” We learned to live with a policy of 
noninterference in the practice of one another’s religious lives. We come together only 
around civic holidays or when we see a common threat to the policy of noninterference 
or when we can act on shared humanitarian concerns that do not require us to be ex¬ 
plicit about our faith commitments, such as building houses for the poor. 

Bellah suggests two images with which to describe the dangers of this flawed 
code of individualism.* First, like loose or crumbling electrical connections, the 
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loose connections created by our individualism in American society, as well as in the 
church, place us at risk of fire and catastrophe. We might well ask, as did a former 
congregation I served when they were confronted with replacing ancient electrical 
wiring, why the church had not yet burned down. Second, like a basket of loosely 
and haphazardly woven reeds, our individualism does no more than create porous, 
leaking institutions, unable to contain even a modest amount of diversity. We might 
ask why we are more ready to abandon than repair such well-worn connections and 
loosely woven relationships. Rather than risk the work required to make such re¬ 
pairs, we have simply installed new parallel lines to remove the pressure—multi¬ 
ple and specialized worship services, responding to the science of niche marketing, 
in which each person can “be themselves” without worrying about who others are. 
Rather than weaving the community more tightly together, we loosen the reeds to 
make everyone more comfortable, surrendering the claims of faith and doctrine, 
tradition and religious practice. The result, as described by John Jefferson Davis, is a 
“God who is too light,” a “vision of the church that is too low,” a view of ourselves that 
is too high, and worship that is too shallow.^ 

In Bellahs response to these images of failing connections and imperfect weaving, 
he invites us to consider what fundamental Christian practices might counter this ge¬ 
netic flaw in Protestant culture. His response is perhaps surprising for a Protestant: he 
proposes a turn to the sacramental imagination already present in the church. Seeing 
the ways in which various kinds of seekers around us are re-ritualizing their lives in 
often creative but non-Christian ways, Bellah encourages Protestants to retrieve the 
gifts and practices of the sacramental life. He encourages us to reclaim ways of living in 
faith that “pull us into an embodied world of relationships and connections.”'” 

One Faith, One Church? 

There is one faith, but four Gospels written in and for particular communities 
that witness to that faith. There is one Bible, but sixty-six books and letters from at least 
five different cultures, written over the span of a millennium. There is one God, but 
three persons in this one God. And as the apostle so strongly reminded the Corinthian 
church, there is one Spirit but many gifts and one body but many parts—even the 
least respectable of those parts is required (1 Cor 11:12-26). All of this is to say that, 
in the larger history of the church and despite the constant divisiveness of the church, 
there have been ways in which the church of Jesus Christ has attempted to witness to a 
fundamental unity in the midst of social, theological, and liturgical particularity (that 
is, there is nothing new about the diversity of the church). While acceptance of this 
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fundamental unity is often acknowledged only grudgingly, it is acknowledged none¬ 
theless. At least we get a week—actually an octave of days, eight days—to pray for 
and enact some sense of this unity. During this one week, we claim ever so modestly 
Jesus’ prayer that we may he one in his name (see John 17:11). Unfortunately, in the 
United States the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity usually overlaps with the Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Jr. holiday, so it receives decreasing amounts of attention by North 
American Protestant churches; prayer for Christian unity is set aside for what often 
amounts to token prayer for interracial unity. (While Churches Uniting in Christ has 
taken up this task, there is much work that could and must be done to connect these 
two forms of unity. “) 

I begin with these reminders because North American churches and those who 
offer prescriptions for their revival seem resistant to the demands that Jesus’ prayer 
and the church’s ecumenical witness place upon us. We are more likely to argue that 
we do not think or speak the same, we have different needs that must be met, we do 
not cordially agree (except to disagree), we do not live or act in perfect harmony, we 
are not, either in fact or belief, “concentered aU, through Jesus’s name.”*^ We accept 
as a matter of course that our lives should be divided. We are Protestant, Catholic, 
or Orthodox; we are conservative or liberal. Our worship is “free” church or “litur¬ 
gical,” traditional or contemporary. We are seekers or dwellers, 8:30 or 11:00, Sat¬ 
urday evening or Sunday morning people. Our worship communities are divided 
between children’s church and “adult” church, between rock and Bach. We accept as 
a matter of fact that we are, and should be, fragmented by time, liturgical tradition, 
racial-ethnic culture, and musical style. We accept unquestioningly that this is the 
American way of life. And yet, while this may be a genetic flaw in American identity, 
as BeUah suggests, such division is not part of the genetic makeup of the church. 
Fragmentation and acceptance of disunity is a flawed understanding of the Christian 
life. We, as the church, are called to live in ways that accept differences without com¬ 
promising our fundamental unity. The Christian DNA calls for a unity in diversity. 


CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND LITURGICAL UNITY 

How then might we think about this unity in diversity? What are its challenges? In 
what follows, I explore five particular challenges we face in thinking about the re¬ 
lationship between cultural diversity and liturgical (and ecclesial) unity. Although 


11 See the CUIC website, http://churchesunitinginchrist.org/about-cuic, where they set out 
a commitment “to the elimination of racism as a barrier to unity within and among mem¬ 
ber communions.” 

12 Charles Wesley, “All Praise to Our Redeeming Lord,” 1747, The United Methodist Hymnal 
(Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 554. 
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these may be simply variations on a single theme, each variation raises its own set 
of questions. 

Samson Prabhakar states the first and broadest challenge, and perhaps 
the one most clearly directed toward the work of this chapter. Drawing on his 
experience in the Church of South India, he writes: “In the context of global¬ 
ization, diversity of cultures has to be accepted as a reality—not as a threat to 
each other, but as an expression of God’s creativity. Therefore, the issue is of 
ecumenical interest—not merely as a question of ecclesial unity but also one 
of the oneness of the human community.”'^ There it is: how, in the midst of in¬ 
creasing diversity—in languages, cultural practices, musical styles—do we sus¬ 
tain and practice our unity in Christ? How shall we, if we will, receive the gifts 
brought to us by this diversity as a sign of God’s infinite creativity, of God’s 
continuing gifting of creation? Believing that the church does not really have 
the option of not responding, how shall we respond to this diversity without 
treating it as a threat to faith, church, and life together? Can we permit the new 
fragmentation of the church that is now emerging, creating “special interest” 
congregations marketed to traditionalists, Gen-Xers, singles, and others, and 
still claim to be one church? If neither specific belief nor particular practice 
unites us, what does? 

A second challenge concerns the relationship between the gift of the new and 
the gift of tradition. In his proposals for the construction of “local theologies,” Robert 
Schreiter asks this fundamental question: “In the midst of cultural diversity and the 
sensitivity needed to the presence of Christ already in the culture, how does one also 
respect the normative character of Christian tradition?”'’* Clearly, in this brief ques¬ 
tion Schreiter makes some assumptions about our evangelistic task. Most prominent 
is his understanding that we do not bring the presence of Christ into any context— 
Christ is already present before us and must be discerned in the present practice and 
life of the community. We need only remember Paul’s sermon at the Areopagus: “As 
I went through the city and looked carefully at the objects of your worship, I found 
among them an altar with an inscription, ‘To an unknown god.’ What therefore you 
worship as unknown, this I proclaim to you” (Acts 17:23). What criteria was Paul us¬ 
ing to make such a claim? How do we discern Christ’s presence in each community? 

If our first challenge is to find ways to receive the gifts of diversity, then Sch¬ 
reiter challenges us with the normative role Christian tradition exercises in Chris¬ 
tian life and practice. Defining this tradition is what the work represented by BEM, 


13 Samson Prabhakar, “The Church of South India Liturgy of the Eucharist,” in So Wfe Believe, 
So We Pray: Towards Koinonia in Worship, ed. Thomas E Best and Dagmar Heller, 77. 

14 Robert Schreiter, Constructing Local Theologies (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1986), 101. 
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Confessing the One Faith,^^ and the “Ditchingham report”'® seems to be about. If we 
understand the normative character of tradition only as setting boundaries beyond 
which we may not venture, then it will be difficult indeed to receive such gifts. If, as I 
suggested in chapter 2, we understand normative tradition as the proto- or arche-typ- 
ical voice, the firm foundation upon which we build, the gift that always precedes us, 
then it becomes easier for us to enter into conversation with the gifts of diversity. Some 
suggest that the patristic church found a way to remain one church despite clear theo¬ 
logical and cultural diversity because the various churches could assent to the faith of 
Nicaea even when they could not assent to the specific words of Nicaea. Melanie Ross 
offers a similar proposal in her description of contemporary American evangelicalism, 
arguing that rather than finding unity in common liturgical practices or even in creeds, 
it finds its unity in the common experience of the “new birth.”'^ 

Schreiter also seems to suggest that normative Christian tradition is not only about 
what we believe but also about the ways in which we act on this belief, the ways in which we 
practice this tradition. This conversation between tradition and practice as well as between 
church and culture pushes us to consider the relationships between prayer, belief, and ethi¬ 
cal action (to which we wiU return in the next chapters), between prayer and praxis, and to 
consider our prayer as praxis. 

With this question of the relationship between tradition and practice, we come to a 
set of questions and challenges raised most consistently and clearly by Gordon Lathrop. 
Lathrop focuses our attention on the normative shape of Christian practice, the canonicity 
of liturgy, which we explored in the previous chapter in our discussion of ordo. He argues 
that it is the juxtapositions of various liturgical practices within the Christian assembly that 
provide norms against which we may test the limits of diversity. He further argues that we 
need help to “see the danger we are in if we let the ordo disappear in the name of being cul¬ 
turally relevant,’ as is the temptation of the so-called church growth movement’ but also of 
many other movements for individual or group identity in the church.”'* This is a question 


15 Confessing the One Faith, Faith and Order Paper No. 153 (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches Publications, 1991). 

16 The Ditchingham report comes from the World Council of Churches consultation “To¬ 
wards Koinonia in Worship” held at Ditchingham, England, in August 1994. The report 
and papers of the consultation were published in So We Believe, So We Pray, ed. Thomas 
E Best and Dagmar Heller (Geneva: World Council of Churches Publications, 1995), 77. 
A subsequent report, Eucharistic Worship in Ecumenical Contexts, ed. Thomas F. Best and 
Dagmar Heller (Geneva: World Council of Churches Publications, 1998), builds on this 
consultation. 

17 Melanie Ross, Evangelical versus Liturgical: Defying a Dichotomy (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 2014), 77. However, as I noted in the previous chapter, her argument tends toward 
a self-referential understanding of canonicity. 

18 Gordon Lathrop, “Worship: Local Yet Universal,” in Christian Worship: Unity in Cultural 
Diversity, ed. S. Anita Stauffer (Geneva: Lutheran World Federation, 1996), 64. 
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about the tradition of practice. But, as I suggested earlier, the tradition of practice 
is less about establishing “outer limits” than about remaining in conversation with 
a vital center, less about specific words than about faith. Part of this conversation 
requires that we ask what practices define Christian worship. How are these prac¬ 
tices to be embodied in each particular or local place and time? Another part of this 
conversation requires that we consider what happens when Christian worship no 
longer looks, sounds, smells, feels like Christian worship. As Robert Schreiter asks, 
“How many different ways can there be of celebrating the same Eucharist before the 
meaning of that Eucharist begins to come apart?”^* 

Although the liturgical proposals found in BEM attempted to answer these 
questions, they did a better job at raising new questions for us. Nevertheless, as theo¬ 
logical and liturgical proposals, they have shaped the creative and constructive work 
of denominational liturgists in the North American mainline churches since its pub¬ 
lication. BEM and subsequent ecumenical documents suggest that we continue to 
have unanswered questions about liturgical practice. Lathrop states these questions 
thus: “How does this local church, intended to be the fullness of the catholic church 
in this place, recognize the practice of that local church over there’—and of all the 
local churches—as also the practice of the catholic church in that place? How do we 
recognize each other, greet each other, honor each other, send encouragement and 
assistance to each other, and together invite the world to see our communion in the 
liturgy^ How does the liturgy show forth a church of churches’?”^” The third chal¬ 
lenge, then, concerns our ability, perhaps even our wUlingness, to define and receive 
a common liturgical ordo. Lurking just beneath the surface, and named by Western 
feminists as well as non-Western Christian communities, as I suggested in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, are the questions of who defines this ordo, how it will be defined, and 
what it means for various communities to “receive” it. 

Two additional challenges focus more specifically on the questions of the in- 
culturation of the gospel and liturgical practice in light of the needed conversation 
with tradition. On the one hand, we can safely assume today that we are called upon 
to construct local theologies, to embody liturgical practices in the aural, oral, and 
kinetic languages of particular cultural traditions—which the church has done inten¬ 
tionally and unintentionally throughout its history—and to engage rather than deny 
cultures. As Daniel Stevick notes, “A cultural historian, observing Christian liturgy, 
would see a varied tradition, in recognizable continuity with itself, yet subject to the 
contingencies of history—adapting, gracefully or clumsily, in a thousand cultural 


19 Schreiter, Constructing Local Theologies, 102. 

20 Gordon Lathrop, “Koinonia and the Shape of the Liturgy,” Studia Liturgica 26 (1996): 69. 
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situations.”^' Here we must ask about the “other side” of the ordo, the other voice in 
our conversation, the voice(s) of culture itself 

On the other hand, this engagement with the particular raises for some the 
question of syncretism. For example, Anita Stauffer asks that as the church moves to 
contextualize or inculturate worship, we consider how “to avoid syncretism—that is, 
to avoid those cultural elements which would contradict or undermine the Gospel, 
or to confuse the people regarding Christian identity.”^^ Robert Schreiter qualifies 
such concern when he argues that human striving to live an integrated life makes 
it difficult to separate syncretism from psychological and cultural synthesis. He re¬ 
minds us of the impossibility of cultural purity and of the fact that all cultures are 
constantly adapting to their surroundings. “The gospel never comes to a culture in 
pure form; it is already embedded in the less-than-pure culture of the speaker, the 
treasure carried in vessels of clay.”^'* He challenges us to see that “syncretism can 
never be discerned entirely from the side of the speaker.”^^ Even so, we tend to raise 
the question of syncretism only in discussions of “other” cultures; it is a question 
long overdue in the North American Christian context. It is sometimes less difficult 
to recognize one another as church, as Lathrop challenges us to do, than it is to differ¬ 
entiate church from a meeting of the Kiwanis Club, a television talk show, or a music 
video. As Stauffer pointedly remarks, “The narcissism and overwhelming consum¬ 
erism [in North America] are contradictory to the fabric of Christian faith and wor¬ 
ship. Worship is inherently both corporate and participatory; it cannot, therefore, be 
planned primarily for consumption or entertainment.”^^ What missiologists name as 
a question of syncretism in other cultures is the question of secularization and civil 
religion in our own. The fourth challenge, then, requires that we consider how, in the 
present missionary context in this country, we will discern, represent, and ritualize 
“church” and thus express our faith. 

Finally, I return to the question of what it means to engage or respond to our 
cultural context. In an article on liturgy and culture, John Witvliet summarizes the 
challenges that are ours today in a way that rejects both possible and actual extreme 


21 Daniel B. Stevick, “Culture: The Beloved Antagonist,” Worship 69, no. 4 (July 1995), 290. 

22 See especially Michael N. Jagessar and Stephen Burns, Christian Worship: Postcolonial Per¬ 
spectives (Oakville, CT: Equinox, 2011). 

23 S. Anita Stauffer, “Worship: Ecumenical Core and Cultural Context” in Christian Worship, 
12 . 

24 Robert Schreiter, The New Catholicity: Theology between the Global and Local (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 71. 

25 Ibid, 69. 

26 S. Anita Stauffer, “Worship: Ecumenical Core and Cultural Context” in Christian Worship: 
Unity in Cultural Diversity, ed. S. Anita Stauffer (Geneva: Lutheran World Federation, 
1996), 19. 
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responses in two comments. First, he argues, “The extremes of either complete identi¬ 
fication with or rejection of a given culture are to be avoided at all costs. Identification 
with culture, among other things, threatens the meaning of Christian symbols. . . . 
The denial of cultural elements, in contrast, fundamentally calls into question the 
very human-ness of liturgy itself.”^^ Then, continuing his concern for the extremes 
of complete identification or rejection, he writes, “The twin dangers that cultural 
engagement seeks to avoid are ‘cultural capitulation’ on the one hand and ‘cultural 
irrelevancy’ on the other. In every instance of cultural engagement, there must be a 
yes and a no, a being ‘in’ but not ‘of,’ a continuity and a discontinuity with accepted 
cultural practices.”^* Confronted in many places by declining attendance and de¬ 
creased financial support, amazed by apparent numerical and financial success in 
other places, it has become easier and easier to say yes than to say no to cultural 
practices for the sake of church preservation, easier to discard symbol and ordo with 
the yes to culture, easier to discard tradition and its practice, than to question the 
cultural values we appropriate. The fifth challenge, then, is to acknowledge that the 
life of the church requires us to engage culture with the possibility of both yes and no, 
to have some sense of what the implications may be for saying so, and to be willing 
to deal with those implications. 


DEVELOPING A THEOLOGICAL RESPONSE 

In developing a theological and then liturgical response to these challenges, I want 
to draw on the work of theologian David Cunningham as found in his book These 
Three Are One?^ Cunningham develops what can rightly be called a practical Trin¬ 
itarian theology (these are not mutually exclusive terms). At a practical theological 
level, his constructive use of the Christian tradition and his imaginative use of 
language result at the end of the book in a clear Trinitarian theological statement 
in the form of a hymn. At a practical liturgical and musical level, his willingness to 
move from questions of doctrine to questions of practice suggests a way for us to 
develop a response to the issues we are exploring here. 

Cunningham develops an argument about the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
context of an ongoing theological conversation that has focused on the essential rela¬ 
tional character of God as revealed in the scriptures of Israel and the Church. In the 
structure of Cunningham’s argument, he moves from an exploration of the “polyph¬ 
ony” of God—three persons or three voices speaking one word simultaneously and 


27 Witvliet, “Theological and Conceptual Models for Liturgy and Culture,” 40. 

28 Ibid., 41. 

29 David Cunningham, These Three Are One (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishers, 1998). 
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equally—to what he calls the “pluralizing” of worship. Cunningham tries to provide 
new ways for us to image the essential oneness of God that do not collapse the three 
into sequential modes of God’s self-revealing—and ways of imaging the essential 
threeness of God that does not create God in our own autonomous image. This dif¬ 
ficult theological task has confronted the church throughout its history. Part of the 
importance of the recent Trinitarian discussions lies in the ways in which thinking 
about the identity of God as revealed in scripture, tradition, and experience enable 
us to rethink the flawed genetics of individualism as named by Bellah and others. 
Cunningham’s work (as does the theological work of Jurgen Moltmann, Leonardo 
Boff, and Catherine Mowry LaCugna^'’) confronts us with an understanding of God’s 
triune identity as essentially relational. The practical point of this is to say that if we 
understand ourselves to be created in the image of this relational God, then we are 
called to forms of relationship with one another that honor our differences and our 
equality. This Trinitarian understanding of God and the human person also requires 
us to see that difference—any way we choose to name it—does not require separate¬ 
ness. The image of God in which humanity is created is an image of unity and differ¬ 
ence. Our Three-One God creates a humanity that is both one and many and who, 
through the incarnation, breaks down the dividing walls not only between God and 
humanity but also between the one and many that is humanity (Eph 2:14-18). 

Although Gunningham’s argument moves from the polyphony of God to the 
necessary pluralizing practices of the Christian community, for the sake of this dis¬ 
cussion 1 want to reverse Cunningham’s order and move from pluralizing to po¬ 
lyphony. 1 make this move for two reasons. First, as a musician of rather limited 
compositional skills, I find it much easier to imagine and construct an individual 
melody line that to weave those diverse melodies together in a polyphonic whole. Yet 
the task with which our North American culture confronts the church is exactly this, 
to compose a whole from such disparate melodies. Second, we cannot begin to work 
at the polyphony of worship until we address what we perceive to be the problems 
of pluralism. 

The response of mainline/oldline denominations to pluralism has, for the most 
part, been an easy relativism in which we willingly accept our differences as long as 
the differences do not challenge us or require us to change anything in ourselves. 
Such relativism permits the quiet acceptance of the continuing segregation of the 
church on Sunday morning and encourages the growing separation of the church 
along lines defined by marketing consultants. These are the models of the loosely 


30 See Jurgen Moltmann, The Trinity and the Kingdom, trans. Margaret Kohl (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1993), Leonard Boff, Trinity and Society, trans. Paul Burns (Maryknoll, NY: Pau- 
list Press, 1988), and Catherine Mowry LaCugna, God for Us: The Trinity and Christian 
Life (New York: HarperCollins, 1991). 
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woven basket and parallel electrical connections described by Robert Bellah. The 
problem, as Cunningham argues, is that “a general pluralism has no grounds for 
ruling anything out of court; every new perspective adds to the glories of diversity.”^^ 
A general pluralism then is the “celebration of pure multiplicity” in which the possi¬ 
bility of unity or oneness is prevented by difference and otherness.That is, when we 
are so caught up in celebrating our differences, we have little cause to attend to what 
unites us or to consider practices of worship and music making that might contrib¬ 
ute to such oneness. We may come together for special worship services, but we are 
careful not to do this too often because we risk losing the distinctiveness of our own 
communities, attendance goes down ... the reasons go on. 

As I have already suggested, for the church to be true to the Trinitarian faith we 
confess (and perhaps to suggest the necessity of reclaiming that Trinitarian confes¬ 
sion), our response to this tension between difference and unity can be neither a new 
argument for homogeneity—that is, for unity without difference—nor a renewed 
argument for separation. That is, advancing an argument for our life together as a 
unison and uniform song is as inappropriate as an argument that we should just sing 
our own individual songs. Cunningham writes. 

The desire for order and homogeneity—which so often motivates the exclusion 
of otherness from the worship service—turns against itself By moving children 
and other “non-conformists” out of the worship service (in order to guarantee 
its “good order”), we encourage those who are so excluded to develop their 
own set of practices and narratives, or to follow those of the prevailing culture, 
rather than ordering their lives according the stories of Christianity.^^ 

Notice here the ways in which many of our congregations are culpable. Where do 
our children and youth learn the musical and liturgical repertoire of the church? 
(The Sunday school curriculum even conspires against this.) Who teaches the 
church’s repertoire? Where is the opportunity for repetition that builds familiarity 
and confidence with the repertoire? How are children and youth invited to be¬ 
come and to remain an active part of the worshiping community? Why is it that 
so much so-called contemporary worship reminds me of the music and skits of so 
many youth groups? Are they now recreating the musical and liturgical repertoire 
learned as children and youth? (Bryan Spinks provides a striking answer to these 
last questions: what we now think of as the mega-church Willow Creek began as a 
youth group/ministry. 


31 Cunningham, These Three Are One, 303. 

32 Ibid., 271. 

33 Ibid., 278. 

34 See Bryan Spinks, The Worship Mall (New York: Church Publishing, 2011), 74. 
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What then is an appropriate response of the church to the tension between dif¬ 
ference and unity if neither homogeneity nor a general pluralism is an appropriate 
response? Cunningham believes this context requires us to consider what he calls a 
“pluralizing worship.” Such worship calls us to live in the image of the Three-One 
God. It requires us to learn to recognize ourselves in others and others in ourselves. 
It requires us to learn to worship together rather than in “discrete groups divided by 
time, age, and style,” “regardless of whether [we] actually use the same words at the 
same time.”^^ Consider the following questions: Are we not only willing to have but 
willing to encourage our congregations to sing in Spanish and English at the same 
time? Can we encourage some to say “Our Mother” when others say “Our Father”? 
Can some sing “praise him above ye heavenly hosts” even as others, no longer dis¬ 
cretely, sing “praise God above . . . ”? “Christian worship,” Cunningham argues, “in 
order to be Christian [does not require] everyone to speak in unison aU the time.”^^ 
Rather, pluralizing worship invites us to recognize the simultaneous nature of our 
difference and oneness, to recognize ourselves in others around us—and vice versa— 
and to do multiple things at the same time. Pluralizing worship neither separates us 
by market niche nor limits us to unison song. 

Pluralizing worship is a step toward polyphonic worship. Pluralizing worship 
invites and welcomes diversity and otherness in the context of a single worship 
event. Even something as “traditional” as a hymnal offers significant opportunities 
to begin to explore this otherness. Think, for example, of the growing musical and 
theological diversity that developed in hymnals after the publication of Hymns An¬ 
cient and Modern in the late nineteenth century. James Montgomery, John Mason 
Neale, and Edward Cassell provided translations of early Greek and Latin hymns 
that continue in our hymnals today. During the same period, Catherine Wink- 
worth began providing what have served as the standard translations of German 
chorale texts that also continue in our hymnals. In the early twentieth century, 
denominational hymnals began to cautiously incorporate the work of Philip Bliss, 
Ira Sankey, and Fanny Crosby. Hymnals from the mid-twentieth century began to 
explore American folk song and the music of black slavery. The most recent gen¬ 
eration of hymnals now includes hymns in which English is not printed as the first 
language and musical settings reflect the rhythms of Latin America and harmonies 
of Asia. Yet how many of these have we taught and helped our congregations to 
sing? There are still congregations that say they do not understand why “foreign 
language” hymns had to be included in the hymnals, even as the culture around us 
becomes a “minority majority.” 


35 Cunningham, These Three Are One, 283. 

36 Ibid., 282. 
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But even this is not enough. We are too easily relieved of our responsibility 
when we can say we have been doing “pluralizing worship” all along. More often than 
not, we have provided a kind of liturgical tourism by which we occasionally visit new 
sounds because they are new rather than because they are worthy of offering in wor¬ 
ship. We visit once, but do not return often enough for these resources to become 
part of our working liturgical repertoire. And, because few church music programs 
are capable of training us to do otherwise, we often provide a “white, middle- 
Americanization,” in some cases an “Anglicization,” of these diverse resources that 
makes them sound more “like us” and that makes them more palatable to our con¬ 
gregations.^* Wonder Bread may “enrich our bodies in twelve different ways,” but it is 
still less interesting, less satisfying, and less tasty than the French-crust, sourdough, 
whole wheat, multigrain breads that are available to us today. 

Pluralizing worship is a good beginning, but it is still not enough. It is not 
enough because it honors only one side of the unity-difference equation. While it 
leads us to an encounter with otherness and difference, we require another frame¬ 
work to think about unity in the midst of otherness and diversity. This brings me to a 
proposal for what I call “polyphonic worship.” Polyphonic worship requires liturgical 
practices by worship leaders, preachers, and musicians in which oneness and differ¬ 
ence are not mutually exclusive categories. In polyphonic worship, “simultaneous 
multiplicity seems not only to be allowed, but to be encouraged and rewarded.”*^ 

In developing this proposal about polyphonic worship, for unity in difference, I 
want to draw on four points in Cunninghams discussion of polyphony as it relates to 
the relationships of unity and difference within the Triune God. First, polyphony can 
be harmonious or dissonant, but it is primarily non-excluding difference. Second, 
the addition of new themes should not diminish the significance of themes already 
in place. Third, polyphony is able to maintain difference even with an apparent unity. 
Fourth, polyphony requires a mutually understood language and process of inter¬ 
pretation formed in the context of shared common practices. Let me comment on 
these in turn. 


37 See Michael Hawn’s discussion of these concerns in Gather into One: Praying and Singing 
Globally (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), especially pp. 9-17, where he challenges the 
church not to fall into the traps of “meaningless eclecticism” or “efficient pragmatism.” 

38 Two brief comparative examples: First, compare the harmonization of the African Amer¬ 
ican spiritual “Were You There” as published in the Methodist Hymnal of 1964 and that of 
The United Methodist Hymnal of 1989 (pp. 436 and 288, respectively). The latter provides 
a much stronger musical expression of the sorrow intended by the text. Second, compare 
Robert Bennefs harmonization of the Chinese hymn “The Bread of Life for All Is Broken” 
in The United Methodist Hymnal (p. 633) with I-to Loh’s harmonization as found in Hym¬ 
nal 1982 (Episcopal) (New York: Church Hymnal), 342. The former is clearly a “Western” 
idea of an Asian sound. 

39 Cunningham, These Three Are One, 127. 
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First, Cunningham reminds us that polyphony can be described as “any simul¬ 
taneous sounding of different notes; it can be harmonious or dissonant.” “Its chief 
attribute is simultaneous, non-excluding difference.”^® This is, admittedly, an ideal¬ 
istic description that seems not to account for the distinction between polyphony 
and cacophony. In a Protestant ethos where concerns for order are dominant, the 
simultaneous sounding of notes may be experienced only as noise and rejected out of 
hand. But this is also a distinctive American Protestant reaction. One need only visit 
some of the European cathedrals to understand the possibilities (and, I admit, prob¬ 
lems) of polyphony. There are times when one of the daily offices is being celebrated 
in a section of the church, a side chapel, or even the crypt while visitors and pilgrims 
are attending to prayers in other parts of the church or are wandering around the 
building exploring its art and architecture. Of course, there are times when the noise 
of tourists so overwhelms the architecture of prayer that those who continue to pray 
may ask for nothing more than a bit of order. But notice: polyphony is both harmo¬ 
nious and dissonant. There is a creative and often critical edge to the dissonance. It 
is more often the dissonance that propels us forward than the smooth harmony. Is 
there a way in which this dissonance may also propel us toward the vision of unity 
in difference? 

Second, Cunningham argues that the addition of new contrapuntal themes 
“does not obliterate (or even necessarily diminish) the significance of themes already 
in place.”'*' As I believe there are themes that diminish and obliterate the primary 
themes of the Christian life, as well as perceived “traditional” themes that are con¬ 
trary to the gospel, we must be aware of and clear about the significance of the dis¬ 
tinctively Christian themes already in place. We need to discern what the primary 
themes are or should be in the life of the church and be able to discern when descant 
or obbligato parts have displaced the primary themes. We must be able to discern 
when we have given up and have started singing a new song altogether. We need to 
be able to discern how the contrapuntal themes present in worship relate musically, 
liturgicaUy, and theologically to the primary themes of the Christian life, whether 
they create harmony or dissonance with those themes, and whether the dissonance 
diminishes the play of voices or enriches it. 

To develop this point, Cunningham draws on a rich exchange between Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer and his close friend Eberhard Bethge in a letter from prison written 


40 Ibid., 128. Jagessar and Burns make a similar point, speaking instead of a “contrapuntal- 
ity” in which “voices do more than stand alongside each other in order. They interject, 
interrupt, disrupt, upset, and contest.” Jagessar and Burns, Christian Worship: Postcolonial 
Perspectives, 77. 

41 Cunningham, These Three Are One, 129. 
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in May 1944.'*^ There BonhoefFer suggests that what gives the polyphony of life its 
wholeness, and what he sees in the faith of his friend Eberhard, is the clarity of its 
cantus firmus (the foundational melody, what we might otherwise call tradition or 
the canon). Bonhoeffer wrote, “God wants us to love him eternally with our whole 
hearts—not in such a way as to injure or weaken our earthly love, but to provide a 
kind of cantus firmus to which the other melodies of life provide the counterpoint. 
One of these contrapuntal themes (which have their own complete independence 
but are yet related to the cantus firmus) is earthly affection.” He continued, “Where 
the cantus firmus is clear and plain, the counterpoint can be developed to its limits.” 
He then told his friend that he has “a good, clear cantus firmus-, that is the only way 
to a full and perfect sound, when the counterpoint has a firm support and can’t come 
adrift or get out of tune, while remaining a distinct whole in its own right.”^^ In his 
letter to Eberhard the following day, Bonhoeffer wrote that he was distressed at not 
being with Eberhard and his wife, Renate, for the baptism of their child, Bonhoeffer’s 
godchild. Bonhoeffer “couldn’t help thinking that pain and joy are also part of life’s 
polyphony, and that they can exist independently side by side.’”*^ 

What is the cantus firmus of Christian life and worship? It is the fullness of 
God’s love for humanity as revealed in God’s covenant faithfulness with Israel and 
the church. It is also the particular story of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Where and how is this theme present in our worship services? What liturgical 
and musical practices give voice to this theme? Where and how is it overshadowed by 
other melodies such as those of materialism, individualism, and pragmatism? Are we 
secure enough in and with this cantus firmus that we can develop the counterpoint of 
our lives to its limits? That is, do we have the firm foundation of Christian faith that 
permits us, even requires us, to explore the full range of our differences? 

Let me explore this image from a slightly different direction with an example 
from music history. The first generation of the Protestant Reformation, especially in 
Wittenburg, Geneva, and London, yielded a repertoire of unison, though not stylisti¬ 
cally uniform, congregational song. The Protestant emphasis on the Word, accompa¬ 
nied by its reaction against Roman Catholicism, resulted in a musical reaction against 
the highly developed polyphony of Catholic liturgical music. Some Catholic polyph¬ 
ony was developed in monastic religious communities in which the cantus firmus of 
the Christian life was clearly lived, spoken, and sung, but the Protestant reformers 
seemed less confident that this theme was being clearly sung, much less lived. While 
Calvin permitted polyphonic settings of the psalms for use in the home—that is, for 
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home entertainment—he did not permit such settings to be used in public worship. 
Although the strong rhythmic character of Luther s Ein’festBurg (A Mighty Fortress) 
eventually evolved to tamer, but harmonically richer, homophonic strophic song, it 
remained a unison song for several generations. The Protestant concern for the clar¬ 
ity of the cantusfirmus did not go unheard by the Roman Catholic community. They 
responded to the Protestant critique with a similar simplifying of liturgical music to 
make the word more intelligible. For example, compare the work of Palestrina before 
and after the Council of Trent, or William Byrds Catholic liturgical music with his 
Protestant music. While the Calvinists maintained a tradition of unison singing of 
the psalms in both Geneva and London, the Lutherans eventually accepted a new 
flourishing of polyphonic liturgical music, such as is found in Bachs cantatas and 
chorale preludes. On the Catholic side, the rich simplicity of late Palestrina gave way 
to the operatic masses of Mozart. 

My point here is to ask if, in our current attention to and conflicts about musical 
and liturgical style, we have forgotten our own histories—histories that describe the 
church’s theological, musical, and liturgical interaction with its cultural context— 
and become preoccupied with the secondary melodies of our life and work. Have 
we lost track of the cantusfirmus that grounds our life and faith, proclaiming God’s 
covenant love and faithfulness in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus? Is the ref¬ 
ormation to which the church is called today one of reclaiming the Christian cantus 
firmus and then moving to a renewed exploration of its limits? 

Third, polyphony is characterized by “its ability to maintain difference—even 
with an apparent unity.”^^ This is also a point made by Bonhoeffer’s suggestion that 
“where the cantusfirmus is clear and plain, the counterpoint can be developed to its 
limits.” The unity provided by the cantusfirmus anchors difference, holds difference 
together, invites different voices to sound together, playing with and around one an¬ 
other. Polyphonic worship moves away from specialized worship events targeting 
homogeneous communities and toward the Pentecost image of the nations of the 
world gathered in one place, hearing and understanding God’s Word in their own 
languages. This may be the hardest step in developing polyphonic worship. We are 
uncomfortable with difference; we expect the communities in which we gather to 
be like us, to think like us, to believe like us, to pray and sing like us. It is easier to 
separate than to unite, easier to hide our differences than to explore them. This is our 
individualistic, sectarian, and pragmatic heritage. 

Unfortunately, there is no simple recipe to follow (nor, dear readers, is it my 
intent to fabricate one), and there are few examples of communities where this hap¬ 
pens on a regular basis. And, those communities in which it does happen admit it is 
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hard work. These same communities rarely are written about as successful models 
of church growth, although they do represent, I think, successful models of being 
church. Nevertheless, we can see one example in the ecumenical movement. 

It has taken almost a century of conversation among denominations at world 
and national levels to begin to overcome the polemical separation brought about 
by the Protestant reformation. Yet we have seen accords and agreements for full 
communion reached between various Reformed, Lutheran, Episcopal, and Meth¬ 
odist churches, as well as the historic agreement between the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran church on justification by faith. Similar accords have developed in several 
of the North European churches. On the one hand, we should not expect the work 
of polyphonic worship to require any less intention than that reflected in these ecu¬ 
menical conversations. On the other hand, that these conversations have borne fruit 
should be a sign of hope for us. The way in which they represent ongoing processes 
of theological reflection combined with common worship, prayer, and song also sug¬ 
gests the shape of the work that lies ahead of us. If we are to identify a cantusfirmus 
strong enough to welcome difference and to encourage polyphonic exploration, we 
will need to work together as pastors, musicians, liturgists, theologians, and educa¬ 
tors to provide leadership with and support for our congregations to attempt this 
journey. 

This shared work leads to a fourth point suggested by Cunningham: polyphony 
requires a mutually understood language and process of interpretation. Our ability 
to participate in a polyphonic worshiping community, as in any community, “is de¬ 
pendent upon our sharing common practices with others in the community.”^® One 
of the difficulties here is to recognize that worship is itself the primary shared com¬ 
mon practice through which Christians develop a common language and process of 
interpretation. This is to say that in worship, persons and communities are formed 
intentionally—and unintentionally—in particular understandings of self, church, 
and God. 

In worship itself we receive and learn the Christian “grammar” through which 
we interpret our relationships to God and neighbor. We may be explicitly aware of 
how we express our faith in worship, but we are generally not aware of worship’s 
formative power. What we do in and as we worship—what and how we sing, the lan¬ 
guage of our prayer, how we participate in prayer, who and what we pray for, the roles 
played by the community and by leaders in worship, the ways in which scripture is 
read and interpreted—is teaching us a way of being together as community. When 
our language is exclusive, when the congregation is made to be passive observers 
and listeners, when children are neither seen nor heard, when prayer never extends 
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beyond the immediate concerns of the congregation, worship is forming an exclu¬ 
sive, passive, isolated adult community. But when our language is inclusive of human 
difference, when the congregations voice is heard in prayer and song, when persons 
of all ages and abilities are welcomed in worship leadership, when prayer extends to 
the suffering of the world, worship is becoming a polyphonic expression of life in 
God and a means for our participation in the mission of Jesus Christ in the world. 

1 have suggested that there are few communities to which we can turn for mod¬ 
els of polyphony. Charles Foster and Ted Brelsford, in their book on cultural diversity 
in congregational life. We Are the Church Together, describe the lives of three multi¬ 
cultural congregations.^^ Toward the end of their book, they describe the important 
role worship has played in forming and sustaining these congregations. They suggest 
that in all three congregations worship provided the “frame and impetus to con¬ 
gregational identity and mission.”^® They also noted that worship addressed three 
significant factors that supported the congregations’ multicultural mission. Worship 
provided for the public practice of significant rites of incorporation and intensifica¬ 
tion (welcoming, baptismal preparation, membership preparation). Worship helped 
establish “a shared vocabulary for naming and interpreting their own experiences 
within the course of Christian tradition.”^^ And, worship, although structured con¬ 
sistently from week to week, created a sense of expectation; within the regularity of 
the structure, surprises would happen. Although these surprises often created anxi¬ 
ety, the shared identity and mission helped members and staff accept these surprises 
as gifts of the Spirit.™ 

As Foster and Brelsford’s work focused primarily on the role of worship as a for¬ 
mative and educational practice supporting multicultural congregations, how then 
might we work toward those common liturgical practices that assist us in developing 
polyphonic worship securely anchored in the cantus firmus of the Christian life? In 
the previous chapter, the question of canonical practices led us to consider the ques¬ 
tion of ordo as those presuppositions that undergird the patterns and practices of 
Christian worship. This ordo is manifested most clearly in the Christian community 
gathered around the book, the Table, and the font. In these things, Gordon Lathrop 
and Don Saliers, as well as Cunningham, argue that we see and taste and hear and ex¬ 
perience the cantus firmus of the Christian community—the Triune God revealed in 
Word, action, and wisdom, incarnate, crucified and risen in Jesus Christ, and poured 
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out as healing balm in and by the Holy Spirit.^' Yet, as Sabers argues, “the ‘canon of 
Christian worship, whUe tied to the particularities of the biblical witness, is not tied 
of necessity to any one cultural ethos . . . persons of many different cultures were 
evangelized into these patterns. Yet each culture brought its own distinctive modes 
of communication to the liturgy” 


THREE APPROACHES TO UNITY IN DIVERSITY 

In developing possible responses to the questions raised by this understanding of unity 
in diversity, Cunninghams proposal based on the concept of polyphony provides a 
Trinitarian theological foundation to this discussion of unity in diversity, and Lath- 
rop’s understanding of ordo provides a liturgical framework. In the previous chapter I 
also drew upon Anscar Chupungcos work on liturgical inculturation to address some 
of our questions about canoncity and ordo and especially around the canonicity of 
particular liturgical text. In the following, I return to Chupungcos work because he 
stiU provides one of the most developed models through which we can receive the 
gifts of diversity, respect the normative character of Christian tradition, define and 
receive a common ordo, differentiate church from culture, and engage the cultures in 
which we live. Chupungco challenges us to find ways to say yes even as we find ways 
to say no that will permit us to remain engaged with our cultural contexts. To this end, 
he provides three models for the church’s engagement with culture through liturgical 
practice that avoid the extremes of cultural capitulation and denial. Each assumes that 
there must be some critical processes the church uses to incarnate the body of Christ 
in particular times and places, with particular people and cultures. 

1. Creative Assimilation 

Chupungco calls the first model creative assimilation, a process by which the 
liturgy takes into itself the various ritual practices, symbols, linguistic expressions, 
gestures, and music already present in the culture. This model assumes some basic 
level of ethnographic analysis as one seeks out those cultural expressions that offer 
similarities to the liturgical practices of the church. Chupungco writes, “With little 
effort one can discover similarities between the liturgical rites and those of one’s own 
culture, between liturgical symbolism and the local system of symbols, between litur¬ 
gical language and the ritual language of a people.”^^ Such discovery may have been 
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the case as the church took over the Roman saturnalia and the Natalis solis invicti, 
rewriting these festivals with Advent and the nativity of Christ (Christmas).Closer 
to home, mainstream Protestant churches of the 1950s assimilated cultural expecta¬ 
tions of higher standards of living and the accompanying aestheticism of such ex¬ 
pectations. In both cases, creative assimilation seemed to function as a “baptizing” of 
cultural practices and cultural values by incorporating them into the liturgy. 

Chupungco suggests two cautions about this model. First, “similarity is 
not always a gauge of orthodoxy and orthopraxis.”^^ As he writes elsewhere, 
“Not everything we find good in culture can be assimilated into the liturgy. 
Cultural elements should not only be beyond doctrinal or moral reproach, they 
should also possess that quality [of] ‘con-naturality’ to express the meaning 
and purpose of Christian worship.”^ Second, while [creative assimilation] may 
enrich the liturgy with local rites/practices, it may also overload the liturgy 
with secondary or peripheral elements.”^^ The cantus firmus disappears be¬ 
neath the weight of other voices. To these I add a third caution: creative assim¬ 
ilation also increases the risk that we will diminish the critical ethical voice the 
liturgy offers. Unfortunately, due to our pragmatism and inclination toward 
quick fixes, much of what passes for liturgical “renewal” today is no more than 
an uncritical “enrichment” that often buries the faith of the liturgy in cultural 
cliche. Creative assimilation is a beginning but more often yields a blurring of 
Christian and cultural identity. 

2. Translation/Dynamic Equivalence 

A second model adapts the processes of biblical translation to the work of liturgi¬ 
cal inculturation. Such work often begins with the translation of liturgical texts into the 
language of the receiving culture. This, you may recall, was one of Luthers first steps to¬ 
ward liturgical reform in the Deutsche Messe. It has also been standard practice in mis¬ 
sionary contexts throughout our various histories. The work of translation continues, 
in part, in the ongoing processes by which the Roman rites as well as such resources as 
The United Methodist Hymnal are made available to the church today. 
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Translation assumes that it is possible to free the Christian message and its 
practices from previous cultural settings without changing its meanings. It also as¬ 
sumes that comprehension to a community and faithfulness to the church can be 
achieved easily in the translation of texts. The translation of texts, however, does 
not complete the work of inculturation. While translation preserves, at some level 
of faithfulness, the received tradition of the Christian faith, it is also not without its 
problems. It gives us a text, not the practice of the text. Mark Francis argues that we 
delude ourselves by “thinking that Christianity can first be reduced to its ‘essence’ 
and then translated into the language, signs, and symbols of a particular culture.”^® 
If essential reduction were possible, we wouldn’t need the Bible, only an outline of 
the salvation story as found in Didache, Augustine’s First Catechetical Instruction, or 
the various reformation catechisms. Translation also assumes that it is possible for 
translators to quickly decode and understand cultural patterns, resulting in more 
attention to surface patterns than to the deeper meanings of cultural practices or to 
the interconnections between different cultural patterns.^^ 

For Chupungco, dynamic equivalence—a form of translation that seeks equiva¬ 
lent concepts rather than the literal translation of words—offers more possibilities. Dy¬ 
namic equivalence “consists of replacing elements of the liturgical ordo with something 
that has an equal meaning or value in the culture of the people, and hence can suitably 
transmit the message intended by the ordo.”“ But like translation, dynamic equivalence 
depends upon a “typical edition” of a text (for example, using a single tradition’s litur¬ 
gical texts as the standard against which all others are compared and from which all 
are translated).^' It is “the dynamic translation of the typical editions into the cultures 
of the local Churches” by which “the texts and rites assimilate the people’s thought, 
language, value, ritual, symbolic, and artistic pattern.”'’^ Liturgy then “begins to think, 
speak, and ritualize according to the local cultural pattern.”^’ Dynamic equivalence 
permits a distinction between translation and transplantation, as we hear in the Ditch- 
ingham report: “Authentic translation of the Christian faith into the language of local 
cultures allows it to be appropriated by those ‘in each place.’ Sadly the Christian faith 
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has often come by a process of transplantation, which has confused the content of the 
faith with the cultural forms in which it is brought.”’’^ Translation models are a starting 
point. Nevertheless, they privilege particular texts and traditions and foreclose or hide 
the multiplicity of identity in our current context. 

3. From Text to Ordo 

Chupungco’s argument for a typical edition suggests, on first hearing, the recep¬ 
tion of a given text, which has tendencies that press toward uniformity rather than 
opening a way for unity in diversity. Yet, as I suggested in the previous chapter, it 
might be possible to think about ordo, rather than a specific text, as a kind of “typical 
edition.” There we saw that ordo is not a “bare shell” into which anything may be 
placed; it is a patterning in and of the faith of the church. It is a shape with particular 
theological intent. 

In Anita Stauffers summary, the ordo provides a liturgical core shared across 
confessional and cultural lines: “the witness of teaching that leads to Baptism in 
water and in the Triune Name, and the assembly of the baptized around Christ 
present in proclaimed Word and the shared thanksgiving meal.”®^ Such an under¬ 
standing of ordo makes possible shared texts but does require uniformity in order 
to sustain unity. This is not to say that texts are unimportant; words often provide 
a starting point in the reshaping and reinterpreting of our practices. But as those 
in ritual studies continue to teach us, we are beginning to understand that what we 
do—how we embody our faith—is more powerful and enduring than the words we 
use. The embodiment of our faith, what Paul Connerton calls our incorporating 
practices, both endures longer and changes more slowly than texts and words.“ Yet 
this understanding of ordo intensifies the question of the reception of a particular 
liturgical ordo. 

As I continue to note in my study of the processes of liturgical renewal and of 
the reception of our ecumenical liturgies, the revised prayer texts are often over¬ 
turned by the unchanged posture of our bodies. That is, although the ecumenical 
church has reclaimed the eucharistic prayer as thanksgiving by reshaping its text, 
the thanksgiving in words is often overturned by the fact that we are on our knees in 
supplication. Yet, if our prayer is never thanksgiving, there will never be anything to 
motivate our rising from our knees to standing in praise and thanks either. 
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THREE PROPOSALS 

It may be that without resolving the questions of power and reception it will be 
impossible to respond to the both/and of diversity and unity in the context of litur¬ 
gical renewal. Nevertheless, the ecumenical liturgical ordo as represented in BEM 
and subsequent reports suggest several constructive possibilities. As the Ditching- 
ham report argues, there is still much work to be done: 

The patterns of Word and Table, of catechetical formation and baptism, of 
Sunday and the week, of Pascha and the year, and of assembly and ministry 
around these things—the principal pairs of the Christian liturgy—do give 
us a basis for a mutually encouraging conversation between the churches. 

Churches may rightly ask each other about the local inculturation of this 
ordo. They may call each other toward a maturation in the use of this pat¬ 
tern or a renewed clarification of its central characteristics or, even, towards 
a conversion to its use.^^ 

First Proposal 

As a first proposal, then, the ordo as a liturgical and theological pattern provides 
a starting point for the churches’ conversations with culture. As such, it claims a dis¬ 
tinctive shape to the practices of Christian communities gathered for worship. I think 
that this starting point is where the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, and “mainstream” 
Protestant churches are today. Certainly the current generation of liturgical resources 
pushes us toward such an ordo, at least in terms of the patterns of Word and Table on 
the Lord’s Day. Here I think not only of the Roman and Episcopal rites, but especially 
of the Book of Worship United Church of Christ, The United Methodist Book of Worship, 
and the Presbyterian Book of Common Worship.^^ The various resources now being 
developed for the ordering of Christian initiation also push us in a similar direction. 

Acceptance of this liturgical ordo has permitted extensive sharing of resources 
across denominational lines and even the development of common prayer texts— 
one need only look at the copyright acknowledgments in the above resources to con¬ 
firm this fact. At the same time, it has also opened up significant but often subtle 
liturgical creativity (one of the points of the preceding chapter) reflecting the partic¬ 
ular theological concerns or cultures of each church. The differences might be more 
evident were we to compare the liturgy of the Church of South India with any of the 
more recent North American liturgies, but let me venture a brief example building 
on a comparison of several recent eucharistic prayers. 
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Within the consensus pattern set out in BEM and made use of in the above 
denominational resources, the opening portion of the eucharistic prayer focuses on 
thanksgiving to God-Father for creation and redemption. The prayer then moves 
on to specific thanksgiving and remembering of Gods actions in Christ, especially 
Christs suffering, death, and resurrection, including the institution narrative. There 
is explicit invocation of the Holy Spirit, prayer for the “coming day of God,” a con¬ 
cluding doxology, and the “amen” of the assembly. For brevity, let us look at the pref¬ 
aces from the “standard” eucharistic prayers (i.e., those texts provided as the first or 
hymnal setting for each source) in the Presbyterian, United Church of Christ, United 
Methodist, and Episcopal worship books. 

Presbyterian: 

It is truly right and our greatest joy to give you thanks and praise, O Lord 
our God, creator and ruler of the universe. In your wisdom, you made all 
things and sustain them by your power. You formed us in your image, set¬ 
ting us in this world to love and serve you, and to live in peace with your 
whole creation. When we rebelled against you refusing to trust and obey 
you, you did not reject us, but still claimed us as your own. You sent proph¬ 
ets to call us back to your way. Then in the fullness of time, out of your great 
love for the world, you sent your only Son to be one of us, to redeem us and 
heal our brokenness. 

United Church of Christ: 

We give you thanks, God of majesty and mercy, for calling forth the creation 
and raising us from dust by the breath of your being. We bless you for the 
beauty and bounty of the earth and for the vision of the day when sharing by 
all will mean scarcity for none. We remember the covenant you made with 
your people Israel, and we give you thanks for all our ancestors in faith. We 
rejoice that you call us to reconciliation with you and all people everywhere 
and that you remain faithful to your covenant even when we are faithless. 

We rejoice that you call the entire human family to this table of sacrifice and 
victory. We come in remembrance and celebration of the gift of Jesus Christ, 
whom you sent, in the fullness of time, to be the good news. Born of Mary, 
our sister in faith, Christ lived among us to reveal the mystery of your Word, 
to suffer and die on the cross for us, to be raised from death on the third day, 
and then to live in glory. We bless you, gracious God, for the presence of your 
Holy Spirit in the church you have gathered. With your sons and daughters 
of faith in all times and places, we praise you with joy.^*^ 
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United Methodist: 

It is right, and a good and joyful thing, always and everywhere to give 
thanks to you. Father Almighty, creator of heaven and earth. You formed us 
in your own image and breathed into us the breath of life. When we turned 
away, and our love failed, your love remained steadfast. You delivered us 
from captivity, made covenant to be our sovereign God, and spoke to us 
through the prophets.^* 

Episcopal: 

It is right, and a good and joyful thing, always and everywhere to give 
thanks to you Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth. For you are 
the source of light and life, you made us in your image, and called us to new 
life in Jesus Christ our Lord.^^ 

As the opening proclamation of thanksgiving, each of these prefaces provides 
ways of recalling God’s work of creation and redemption, including human creation, 
God’s covenant with humanity, our failure in love, and the extended community of 
faith. But within these texts, we also begin to hear these churches’ particular theo¬ 
logical concerns. 

• The Presbyterian preface echoes the opening of the 
Westminster confession, naming the sovereignty of God, 
the purpose of humanity, and election as God’s people. 

• The United Church of Christ preface, as the most expan¬ 
sive and explicitly Trinitarian narrative, emphasizes an 
economic sharing that is rooted in creation as well as an 
inclusive and reconciled community, and suggests the 
continuity of God’s covenant with Israel. 

• The conciseness of the United Methodist preface seems 
to preclude such theological emphasis, but even here 
we find the particular emphasis on “deliverance from 
captivity” that United Methodists proclaim more often 
in Charles Wesley’s hymn “O for a Thousand Tongues to 
Sing.” 

• The Episcopal preface, although sharing the concise¬ 
ness of the Methodist prayer as well as the character of 
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thanksgiving to the Father for creation and redemption 
common to all the prayers, reflects a different liturgical, 
and therefore theological, concern. While the other 
three prayers are explicit and ample in narrating salva¬ 
tion history, this prayer seems at first glance deficient in 
this regard. It does reflect, however, an understanding 
and expectation that a weekly celebration of the Eucha¬ 
rist accompanied by prefaces proper to each Sunday and 
season will provide, over time, the kind of ampleness 
required of prayers in traditions for whom such weekly 
celebration is not normal even if normative. 

Through each of these prayers, we come to know something—but not everything— 
about the particular theological community praying it. 

Now, let us look at a text that does not seem to fit neatly into these theological 
traditions: 

Holy One of Blessing, we give you thanks for the lives and ministries of 
women: for those who have gone before us, breaking new trails, and for 
those who stand beside us, giving us strength for the journey. ... In our 
creation and through the waters of baptism you have called us by name. 

We give you thanks for that call and for that naming, even as we lament 
our loss: the loss of the names of our foresisters in the faith; the loss of their 
stories of call and commitment; the loss of their ministries through rejec¬ 
tion, betrayal, and suppression; distortion, erasure, and silence.... Like our 
sisters before us, we give you thanks above aU for the gift of your beloved 
child Jesus. He too knew rejection, conflict, and suppression. His ministry 
too has been distorted, his gospel of liberation silenced.^^ 

Can we recognize something of the same pattern and faith in this prayer? I believe 
we can. Here, too, we hear of Gods work of creation, redemption, and covenant 
faithfulness with all people. And yet, even as this prayer shares these common theo¬ 
logical concerns, it reflects the experience and needs of a very particular Christian 
community, the community of women. It begins to do what Lathrop argues that the 
localization of the liturgy should do: “It wUl set the ‘politics’ of Baptism in dialogue 
with local politics; the story of the scriptural Word, its judgment and its forgiveness, 
in dialogue with local memory; the ‘economy’ of the Eucharist in dialogue with local 


73 Colleagues from within the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) offer similar argu¬ 
ments for the character of free prayer at the Lord’s Table Sunday by Sunday. 

74 Marjorie Proctor Smith, Praying with Our Eyes Open (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 
141-42. 
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economy.”^^ This text also makes some of the theological moves that Schreiter calls 
for in the global/local context and multicultural reality of theological conversation: it 
is intelligible to and commensurate with the experience of a particular community. It 
is also a work negotiating identity by means of paradox and contradiction.^® 

If our worship books are any indication, we are succeeding, at least on paper 
if not in practice, in reclaiming and receiving an ecumenical liturgical ordo. We are 
also discovering that unity does not require uniformity and can embrace a wide di¬ 
versity of theological expression, even within one tradition. (The Roman Sacramen¬ 
tary and the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer provide variable prefaces for Sundays 
and feast days as well as alternates forms of the prayer. The United Methodist Book of 
Worship provides a variety of complete prayers oriented to the seasons of the church 
year. The Presbyterian Book of Common Worship offers both proper prefaces and 
seasonal prayers.) At the least, the reception of an ecumenical liturgical ordo and its 
openness to diversity challenges two significant liturgical idolatries: the idolatry of 
freedom by which we believe everything to be dispensable, and the idolatry of the 
book by which we believe nothing to be dispensable. 

Second Proposal 

Reception of a common ecumenical ordo leads to a second proposal. In the re¬ 
covery of the basic patterns and shapes of Christian liturgy, it becomes possible to move 
from written texts to extemporaneous prayer. This move is only possible, I believe, in the 
context of the reclaimed ordo. As Allan Bouley indicated in his study of the early eucha- 
ristic prayer traditions of the church, the oldest prayers were improvised, particular to the 
traditions, needs, and concerns of the local community. Improvisation, however, did not 
mean freedom from structures, conventions, or theological expectations. He writes, “The 
expression of faith in worship, especially in eucharistic worship, lived and developed with 
a great deal of variety... not by the multiplication of written texts but by the improvised 
prayer of leaders whose task it was to voice the community’s faith, hopes and aspirations, 
discovering how Eucharist was made by hearing others and by doing it themselves.”^^ 
The one presiding at the community’s behest “was aware of conventions regarding the 
structure, fundamental thematic content and characteristic vocabulary of eucharistic 
prayer, and... was guided by the same. Extempore or improvisational prayer was prayer 
according to commonly accepted norms, and by such norms freedom was guided and 
controlled.”^® By receiving and enacting the ecumenical ordo, the church expressed its 
unity and its diversity, its global and its local character. 


75 Lathrop, “Worship: Local yet Universal,” 51. 
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United Methodist liturgist Hoyt Hickman makes a similar argument when de¬ 
scribing the settings of the eucharistic prayer in The United Methodist Hymnal. Hick¬ 
man argues for and envisions that the “normal” setting will be that which provides 
only the framework of the prayer and encourages the presider toward extemporaneous 
prayer/^ As (or if or when) this begins to happen, we may begin to experience a re¬ 
newal of eucharistic praying that is both consistent with the “typical edition” of the 
ordo as well as local in its expression. What Bouley calls “guided freedom” is a challenge 
to “free” and “prayerbook” churches alike. The one is called upon to accept the guid¬ 
ance of church and tradition, the other to the practice of unscripted and extemporane¬ 
ous prayer. Guided freedom opens the way to a type of inculturation of the liturgy that 
is neither assimilation of cultural practices nor transplantation and translation of fixed 
texts and practices. Such guided freedom is evident in the development of prayer texts, 
hymnody, and movement in the Catholic church in Zaire, the Church of South India, 
and the (Anglican) Church of New Zealand. 

Third Proposal 

The practice of guided freedom leads to my third proposal: the recent 
movement among mainline Protestants in North America from freedom (for 
some, from an unguided freedom) to ordo has been made possible by a cen¬ 
tury of liturgical scholarship, by almost as much conversation within the var¬ 
ious manifestations of the Faith and Order movement in the World Council of 
Churches that resulted in BEM and Ditchingham, and by a generation of liturgi¬ 
cal resources influenced by the two. The movement from ordo to guided freedom 
as a practice of diversity in unity requires a different kind of work. Extempora¬ 
neous praying of the eucharistic prayer and further inculturation of the liturgy 
require that we be formed in and know these patterns, practices, and traditions 
in sufficient depth to make such imaginative praying possible. The production 
of the various texts over the past thirty years is only the starting point, not the 
end. To quote Bouley once again, “The shaper of eucharistic prayer must be in 
full enough possession of [ones] own and the church’s faith and of eucharistic 
tradition to feel secure in uttering a prayer expressing that faith with biblical 
simplicity and directness.”®" The same can be said of the whole of the ordo. Bou¬ 
ley reminds us that, even as our liturgical practices express our faith, they also 
shape our understanding and practice of that faith. 

Formation in the depth of the faith as represented in the liturgical ordo —forma¬ 
tion in and through liturgical celebration—must be accompanied, at the local level. 


79 Personal conversation. Hickman was referring to “Word and Table III” in The United 
Methodist Hymnal. 
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by catechesis and mystagogy. The liturgy cannot bear the whole of the weight of 
evangelization and catechesis, as many seem inclined to make it do today. At the 
denominational level, such formation must also be the work of seminaries and other 
institutions of theological education. At both levels, this may lead communities and 
those who preside at their behest to understand and participate in such prayer as 
prayer rather than so many words. 

Three proposals, then, that enable us to hold together unity and diversity: re¬ 
covery of the ecumenical ordo-, an understanding of these basic patterns that en¬ 
able extemporaneous prayer in particular traditions, contexts and languages; and 
catechesis and mystagogy to lead us into deeper understanding of these patterns and 
practices. Yet at the heart of these proposals is the sense that what is most required 
is a recovery of the Christian community as a community of prayer, united in the 
prayer of Jesus and empowered by the Holy Spirit, strengthened for participation in 
Gods mission to the world. In this we are led to become one even as we are many, to 
respect the normative character of Christian tradition, to represent the gifts of our 
various traditions, and to engage our cultural contexts with an informed yes and no 
by which we may differentiate church from culture and be the church in culture for 
the sake of Gods mission in and to the world. To this we turn in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 6 

PARTICIPATION 
AND MISSION 


A t the end of the previous chapter, I claimed that if we are to find ways to address 
the often polarizing tension between unity and diversity, we must recover a sense 
of the Christian community as a community of prayer united in the prayer of Jesus and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit and strengthened for participation in Gods mission to 
the world. What I hope has started to become clear is that such recovery, unity, and 
strengthening depends on our attention to the other tensions explored in the earlier 
chapters—traditional and contemporary, habit and freedom, canonicity and creativity. 
At the heart of this claim about the community of prayer is another claim, which forms 
the center of this chapter as well as connects us back to the first chapter on tradition: 
tradition cannot be separated from mission. More, tradition, as concerned primarily 
with the future, is a necessary component of our formation for participation in and 
enacting of Gods mission in the world. Tradition reminds us of the community that 
has preceded us, and the mission of the community that awaits us. 

When we step back to look at some of the source documents for contemporary 
ecumenical liturgical renewal, we discover that the first concern in these renewal/ 
reform documents was not so much about the liturgy itself, but about liturgy’s for¬ 
mative and transformative role in the life of the church and the need to change the 
ways in which the gathered assembly participated in liturgy. Thus, one of the major 
goals expressed by the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy (hereafter CSL), the first 
of the documents to come out of the second Vatican council and so surprisingly 
influential in Protestant liturgical reforms of the past fifty years, was the goal of “full, 
conscious, and active participation” of the faithful in the liturgical celebrations of 
the church. It was “the aim to be considered before all else” (CSL, 14).' The fifty 


1 The Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy, trans. Gerard S. Sloyan (New York: PauUst Press, 1964). 
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years of liturgical reform since that document was published—including the ways in 
which worship spaces have been reshaped, translations of liturgical books initiated 
and redone, and a body of congregational song developed—demonstrates some of 
the ways in which this aim has been taken up in the Roman Catholic church as well 
as mainline Protestantism. 

Yet the revision of books, spaces, and songs was not the primary goal of that 
reform but a means to another end: to enable Christian liturgy to more fuUy serve 
as “the primary and indispensable source from which the faithful are to derive the 
true Christian spirit” (CSL, 14) through which we might more fully become a church 
capable of serving the needs of the modern world. The intent of liturgical reform, 
then, has never been primarily about participation in the liturgy, though it has often 
been taken that way. Thus, as Kevin Irwin noted in 1984, while 

the notion of “participation” is frequently used to describe our active in¬ 
volvement in the act of worship: in word, song, gesture, and silence ... a 
more traditional understanding ... is that it is through these sacred rites, 
symbols, and celebrations that we experience the very life of Christ, we 
participate and share (take part in and become part of) his paschal saving 
mystery. Our insertion into this central “mystery of faith” is what liturgy 
is all about.^ 

This “more traditional understanding” of participation, as Irwin calls it, is not only 
more expansive in its understanding of participation but also more consistent with 
the intent of liturgical reform as expressed in CSL. There the goal of liturgical par¬ 
ticipation is described as enabling the Christian assembly to “be drawn day by day 
into ever more perfect union with God and with each other, so that finally God 
may be all in all” (CSL, 48). It is for this reason, for our union with God, as the sub¬ 
sequent paragraph (CSL, 49) makes clear, that the decrees of CSL and the liturgical 
reforms that came from them were offered to the church. 

None of this will be new to Roman Catholic, or even Protestant, liturgical 
theologians who have lived and worked with these reforms over the past fifty years. 
What has not been considered, however, is the impact this call for “full, conscious, 
and active participation” has had on the ways in which North American Protestant 
churches think about liturgical reform. Nor has there been consideration of whether 
the modes of liturgical participation resulting from these reforms have been compat¬ 
ible with Irwins “more traditional understanding” of participation and with the aims 
of CSL. Such considerations lie at the heart of this chapter. Restricting my discussion 
to the liturgical reforms within my own church. The United Methodist Church in its 
North American context, I will argue that reform focusing on liturgical participation 


2 Kevin Irwin, Liturgy, Prayer and Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1984), 127. 
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has primarily become either an end in itself or a means—even a tool—to some other 
end, such as church “growth” or, more recently, congregational “vitality” (to which 
I return below). As such, the work of liturgical reform remains not only incomplete 
but, by focusing on such ends, has also separated itself from the evangelical and mis- 
sional aims that have been at the historic heart of the Methodist movement. Liturgy 
and liturgical tradition have been set in opposition to mission. But, if we intend to 
enable the Christian faithful to “derive the true Christian spirit” and to participate 
more fully in God’s mission for the world, we need to resolve this opposition. Doing 
so requires a different understanding of both liturgical participation and mission. 


REFORM, INNOVATION, AND PARTICIPATION 

At the conclusion of a United Methodist/Roman Catholic bilateral consultation 
on eucharistic celebration. United Methodists expressed their welcome for “the 
new and strong stress by Romans Catholics on ‘full and active participation’ in the 
liturgy. Attentive and active faith on the part of believers has been the hallmark of 
Wesleyan evangelicalism, stressing worship ‘in spirit and truth.’”^ Obviously, the 
language of CSL had become part of that bilateral conversation. But what forms of 
participation were being welcomed in such an observation? Is “attentive and active 
faith” the same as “full and active participation in the liturgy”? 

James White addressed the concern for active participation in the liturgy when 
he summarized the history of Protestant liturgical development as “the broadening 
of the possibilities for active participation by the whole congregation” through con¬ 
gregational hymnody and sung psalmody, congregational discussion of the sermon 
and speaking from the Spirit, spontaneous prayer and testimony, physical movement, 
and shouted exclamations. “In short, the general direction has been to more possibil¬ 
ities for active participation and to greater amounts of it.... One cannot but wonder 
what new forms of active participation lie ahead as the laity are more and more en¬ 
franchised.”^ What White described in his historical review of all Protestant worship 
has been especially true in The United Methodist Church since the promulgation of 
CSL: concern for liturgical participation has focused on “ritual participation,” with 
primary attention to congregational participation—“enfranchisement”—in the lit¬ 
urgy. Writing in 1967, White noted, “In recent years there has been more and more 
a concern in the churches to help the laity to understand that they are the ones who 


3 “USA United Methodist/Roman Catholic Theological Consultation (1977-1981): Eucha¬ 
ristic Celebration,” One in Christ 18, no. 3 (1982): 287. 

4 James White, Protestant Worship: Traditions in Transition (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox, 1989), 212. 
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offer worship, not just the minister and the choir. The actions of worship belong to 
the layman [sic] just as much as to the clergy. Too often the layman has been passive 
and worship has become a spectator sport.”^ In a 1976 survey of Protestant worship, 
White observed that the previous decade of experimentation had become “a stan¬ 
dard and permanent part of worship.”^ Not only had congregational participation 
in worship changed, but so had pastoral leadership: “Increasingly . . . the minister 
found himself or herself coordinating the creative efforts of a number of people.. . . 
We learned the lesson of interdependence in worship. Worship leadership became, 
in effect, a political activity in which the pastor organized available resources for the 
mutual benefit of the whole worshiping community.”^ 

As this last comment suggests, during the late 1960s and early 1970s The United 
Methodist Church began to experience an increasingly democratic approach to the 
development of liturgical resources as well as liturgical leadership. David James Ran¬ 
dolph, editor of several collections of worship resources for The United Methodist 
Church during this period, argued that “participation should involve the congrega¬ 
tion not only in the service of worship itself, but also in the planning and preparation 
as far as possible.”* Randolph believed that a “worship explosion” was occurring “in 
the way in which liturgy is becoming the work of the people in the preparation of, as 
well as the presentation of, worship. In the virtually unprecedented fashion in which 
the people are helping to develop the resources with which they praise God lies the 
key to the dramatic revolution in worship in our time.”^ Hoyt Hickman, then di¬ 
rector of the Office of Local Church Worship (later the Section on Worship) for The 
United Methodist Church, argued that lay participation in worship should not “be 
limited to reading and singing only what someone else has created or selected.” Be¬ 
cause the Holy Spirits creative work is not limited to official denominational worship 
commissions or to local pastors, there should be “widespread local participation in 
the creative process.”^” The resulting liturgical reforms—many necessary—“reduced 
the dominance of clergy, musicians, and choirs in worship,” provided “for more lay 
participation and leadership,”" and made “room for action, conversation, interaction. 


5 James White, The Worldliness of Worship (New York: Oxford University Press, 1967), 45. 
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and involvement in the service.”'^ But such involvement quickly became the primary 
if not the sole criteria for assessing the “effectiveness” of worship. Heightened ritual 
participation through leadership and creativity becomes both means and end of li¬ 
turgical reform. 

Both Hickman and White were aware of some of the risks in these modes of 
liturgical reform and participation. Hickman expressed concern that the emphasis 
on creativity might lead to novelty becoming an end in itself and could “so preoccupy 
us that we drift into a poverty of ideas and settle for a succession of gimmicks.”'^ 
More, Hickman argued, “a steady diet of novelty” is likely “to produce spectators and 
listeners” rather than “active participants.”*'^ (Liturgists may be inclined to read Hick¬ 
mans concern as anticipating what emerged in “contemporary” or “seeker-oriented” 
worship services that seem so spectacle- and performance-oriented, but we should 
remember that “traditional” worshiping communities dominated by the organ and 
choir have also been quite successful in the production of liturgical spectators and 
listeners. In both contexts, ritual participation is often limited to listening or be¬ 
comes optional altogether. Passive participation is not limited to any one musical 
or liturgical style.) Although James White seemed to celebrate the democratization 
of Protestant worship, he also saw that it would “take more than [revised] rubrics 
and texts” and printing “more parts of the service in bold type as the peoples part” 
to bring about “more full-hearted congregation participation in worship.” Rather, 
“the congregation must come to see itself as a part of the whole Church in which all 
members join to offer their worship to God . . . The people must be brought to un¬ 
derstand and experience more fully their role as the worshiping Church, the Church 
within the Church.”*^ 

Ritual participation, then, cannot be the end of liturgical reform. Almost twenty 
years after White made this observation and in one of the few Protestant explora¬ 
tions of the question of liturgical participation, Craig Erickson asserted: “Liturgical 
renewal that moves toward more participatory forms is hardly worth the effort if it 
is not related to the spiritual renewal of the church.”*^ Enhanced ritual participa¬ 
tion and enfranchisement of the assembly is the beginning, not the end, of liturgical 
reform and renewal. Nor, we might add, is such participation the mission of the 
church. 
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LEVELS OE PARTICIPATION 

Making active lay participation in the creating and leading of worship a focus, and 
in many congregational contexts an end, of liturgical reform in The United Meth¬ 
odist Church may simply signal that the aim of the liturgical reforms initiated by 
CSL was not our aim. Even more, what seemed to be a “democratic opening” in 
liturgical participation has shifted away from a notion of liturgy as “public work” 
through which, as White suggested, “all members join to offer their worship to 
God.”^^ It has turned, increasingly, toward a notion of liturgy as a retail commod¬ 
ity for spiritual seekers who are invited to participate “on [their] own terms” and 
“without responsibility.”*® But, “full, conscious, active participation” must be more 
than ritual participation, though it must be at least this, whether by unchurched 
spiritual seekers or the church’s faithful.*^ 

Don Sailers and Mark Searle have both described what this “more than” looks 
like. Both similarly suggest that the “full, conscious, active participation” identified 
in CSL calls us to three forms of participation, only the first of which is ritual par¬ 
ticipation. Sailers describes these forms of participation as participation in the rites 
themselves (what I have been calling “ritual participation”); participation in and as 
the church, the body of Christ; and participation “in God’s very life,” in “the mystery 
of communion.” For Sabers, these are neither separate nor separable forms of par¬ 
ticipation but interrelated and interdependent forms.^“ There is an “and” that con¬ 
nects the three. Therefore, while we bring differing levels of formation, experience, 
and ability to the liturgy, and while our participation may require that we fulfill cer¬ 
tain leadership roles in the liturgy, we do not participate in the liturgy on our own 
terms. We participate in liturgy in and as the church; we are church and participate 
as church because we are joined together in Christ as a body; and, as the body of 
Christ we both seek and manifest the mystery of our communion in and with God.^* 


17 White, Worldliness of Worship, 177. 
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For Searle, these forms of participation are not only interdependent but have a 
hierarchical relationship. They therefore function not only as interrelated/orms but 
as interrelated levels, which he describes as “the level of ritual, the level of the Chris¬ 
tian economy, and the level of divine life.”^^ In setting out these three levels, Searle 
is, I think, following a very traditional and scriptural understanding of participation: 
our prayer is offered as a community in and through Christ to the Triune God. 

At the level of ritual, Searle resists the question of personal “ownership” of the 
liturgy; we do not do it “our way,” making it our own by “remodeling it to reflect [our] 
particular identity.” Rather, we “participate in an activity whose shape and meaning 
derive from a tradition and belongs to a community larger than the individual, larger 
even than the assembly gathered to celebrate” (ibid., 23). (Such an understanding is 
easier to see in ecclesial traditions that prescribe rather than encourage the use of 
particular liturgical materials.) 

At the level of the Christian economy, we as the assembly participate “in the 
priestly work of Christ on behalf of the world before the throne of God and thus 
[identify] with Christ dead and risen” (ibid., 44). We are “drawn into a living partic¬ 
ipation in Christ’s own sacrifice of obedience” (ibid., 27). 

Finally, participation at the level of the divine life “means nothing less than full, 
conscious, and active participation in the life of grace, lived and manifested individ¬ 
ually and collectively, as union with God and communion with all humanity” (ibid., 
38). As a consequence of such union and communion, “true liturgical participation 
must have social and political consequences” (ibid., 44). 

Gabriel Pivarnik has recently developed a Trinitarian theology of liturgical par¬ 
ticipation that shares much the same trajectory and aim as Searle and Sailers. FIow- 
ever, two marks in his discussion distinguishes his work from theirs. First, where 
Sailers and Searle seem to develop a conception of participation as ascending—from 
the liturgy, through the church, to God; Pivarnik conceives of it in a descending pat¬ 
tern—from God, through the church, to the liturgy; a consequence of the emphasis 
he places on God’s gracious action through the liturgy and, in particular, on the work 
of the Floly Spirit in activating and animating our liturgical participation. Second, his 
emphasis on the Trinity’s self-communicating action through the liturgy enables him 
to provide more sustained attention to the soteriological character of liturgical par¬ 
ticipation, more attention to what God is doing to us and for us through the liturgy. 
Liturgical participation, he therefore argues, is not simply a question of our actions, 
behaviors, or attitudes in the liturgy but “roots itself in the sacramental life of the 
church and specifically in what the sacraments are meant to achieve in the lives of 
the faithful. In this sense liturgical participation is centered on the transformation of 
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the human person through grace in the medium of the church in order to bring the 
individual back to his or her Creator, the source of being.”^^ To my Methodist ears, 
Pivarnik sounds a very Wesleyan note when he observes that participation centers 
“on the deification of the human person, who becomes more like God by participat¬ 
ing or sharing in the divine nature.”^^ 

Saliers, Searle, and Pivarnik provide us with ways to understand the conse¬ 
quences of liturgical reform and renewal that extend beyond, and are of greater so- 
teriological import, than simply the enhancement of ritual participation. They show 
us how ritual participation is a gracious means toward other ends, rather than an 
end in itself, how ritual participation necessarily requires our participation in and as 
church, and how even such ecclesial participation is itself not an end but a means to 
the further end of our participation in the Triune God. They share three emphases: 
a focus on the interrelatedness of these forms or levels of participation; a concern 
that we be not only drawn into God but transformed by God through such par¬ 
ticipation; and an understanding that such transformation is for the sake of Gods 
divine, social, and political purposes. I think Saliers and Searle would also concur 
with Pivarniks notion of “eschatological participation.” Such participation, Pivarnik 
writes, “refuses to allow a hyperspiritualization of the liturgy in which interior par¬ 
ticipation is highlighted as seemingly sufficient and similarly disavows the notion 
that simple performance of the rite suffices for the reception of grace, in which case 
exterior participation is viewed as the only measure of liturgical efficacy.”^^ Combin¬ 
ing the ascending and descending approaches of Saliers, Searle, and Pivarnik, we see 
that participation in God, as shaped by liturgical participation, is both contemplative 
union—participation in God, and social action—participation in God’s work in the 
world, God’s mission for the world. In fact, we cannot do one without the other. And, 
our participation is not completed with the final “Amen” of the liturgy or the reces¬ 
sional hymn but beyond the liturgy, in daily life. 


METHODISTS AND SACRAMENTAL PARTICIPATION 

An understanding of liturgical participation as participation in God and in Gods 
mission as I have begun describing would have been quite comprehensible to the 
founders of Methodism, John and Charles Wesley, even with their very Protestant 
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distrust of ritual forms. But for the average North American United Methodist, the 
expectation that liturgical participation or liturgical reform for any purpose other 
than church growth or congregational revitalization may come as something of a 
surprise. More the surprise, I think, is to suggest that liturgical participation intends 
our transformation, sanctification, and participation in God for the sake of the world. 

Such intent has been obscured by American Methodism’s early formation by 
revivalism and more recently by its concerns for institutional survival. The latter 
concern has led to a set of recent denominational proposals intended as strategies for 
creating “vital congregations.” Within these proposals are four strategies for “vital” 
worship: worship in multiple styles, topical preaching series, the use of contemporary 
(i.e., popular) music, and multimedia presentations.^^ Lacking in these proposals is 
any exploration, theological or otherwise, of the means of grace and the church’s 
liturgical sacramental life or of the sense that worship intends a participation in God 
rather than another volunteer organization. “Vital worship” as represented in these 
proposals and their parallels from other mainline Protestant communities makes 
worship little more than an instrument to increase worship attendance, membership, 
financial contributions, and congregational engagement, as represented by the num¬ 
ber of professions of faith and annual financial giving. 

Yet liturgical participation as participation in God rather than in an organization is 
exactly what we find when we turn to the Wesleys, to their understanding of the means 
of grace and, to some extent, to recent United Methodist statements on the meaning and 
practice of baptism and Eucharist.^^ As John Wesley makes clear in his sermon “The 
Means of Grace,” the means of grace—especially the Eucharist but also prayer, fasting, 
and “searching the scriptures”—were instituted and appointed by God “to be the ordi¬ 
nary channels whereby [God] might convey to men preventing, justifying, or sancti¬ 
fying grace.” Their aim is to assist men and women as they “advance toward holiness” 
and “conduce [them] to the knowledge and love of God.”^® And, as Wesley insists in his 
sermon “The Duty of Constant Communion,” we are to participate in Holy Commu¬ 
nion “constantly” (not, he makes clear, “frequently” or “occasionally” or when the feeling 
strikes) because through it we are “assisted to attain those blessings which [God] hath 
prepared for us; that we may attain holiness on earth and everlasting glory in heaven.”^^ 


26 See David de Wetter, Ilene Gochman, Rich Luss, Rick Sherwood, UMC Call to Action: 
Vital Congregations Research Project Findings Report (Towers Watson, June 28, 2010). 
http://www.umccalltoaction.org/wp-content/uploads/challenge/CTA_TOWERS%20 
WATSON_RPTS_45-126.pdf. 

27 For a full treatment of their theology of the means of grace, see Henry H. Knight III, The 
Presence of God in the Christian Life (Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, 1992). 

28 John Wesley, “The Means of Grace” in The Works of John Wesley: Sermons, vol. 1, ed. Al¬ 
bert C. Outler (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984), 381. 

29 Wesley, “Duty of Constant Communion,” The Works of John Wesley, vol. 3, ed. Outler, 338. 
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For the Wesleys, the means of grace are means rather than ends—means to experience 
forgiveness, to begin to know in ones self the love of God, and to experience the presence 
of Jesus Christ. They are means by which the Christian is awakened to the fullness of 
the Christian life and comes to know the fullness of assurance. Rather than an “end” of 
religion, they provide a new beginning in the life of faith. Through the means of grace, 
Christ is being formed in the heart, and we are being joined to him. 

This understanding of the means of grace seems to convey the sense that the 
means of grace are merely instruments for, rather than instantiations of, Gods grace. 
But Wesley was clear that the God we seek through the means of grace is also experi¬ 
enced through them.^“ More, Randy Maddox and others like Veli-Matti Karkkainen 
note that the means of grace provide the primary media through which we might 
recover our likeness to God—what Wesley calls “Christian perfection” and the East¬ 
ern churches call “theosis.”^* Faithful participation in the means of grace, then, is not 
only a means toward perfection, toward sanctification, and toward God, but also an 
experience of and participation in God.^^ It was this end, above all, that the Wesleys 
sought; everything else, including the formal structures of religion, were secondary 
to it, as Charles Wesley’s hymn on the means of grace makes clear: 

Long have I seemed to serve thee. Lord, 

With unavailing pain; 

Fasted, and prayed, and read thy Word, 

And heard it preached—in vain. 

Oft did I with th’assembly join. 

And near thy altar drew; 

A form of godliness was mine— 

The power I never knew.... 

But I of means have made my boast. 

Of means an idol made! 

The spirit in the letter lost, 
the substance in the shade! 


30 In Knight, The Presence of God, 128. 

31 Randy Maddox, Responsible Grace: John Wesleys Practical Theology (Nashville: King- 
swood, 1994), 198. 

32 Ibid., 201. Karkkainen argues that, for Wesley, it is “not the ‘pardoning’ but ‘participa¬ 
tion’ [that] is the key to the Christian life and salvation.” See Veli-Matti Karkkainen, One 
with God: Salvation as Deification and Justification (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
2004), 73. 

33 Charles Wesley, “Long Have I Seemed to Serve Thee, Lord,” in A Collection of JJymns 
for the Use of the People Called Methodists, vol. 7, The Works of John Wesley, ed. Franz 
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Several of Charles Wesley’s hymns provide further evidence of this understand¬ 
ing of sacramental/liturgical participation as participation in God. First, from Wes¬ 
ley’s Hymns on the Lords Supper: 

Saviour, Thou didst the mystery give 
That I Thy nature might partake. 

Thou bidst me outward signs receive. 

One with Thyself my soul to make. 

My body, soul, and spirit join 
Inseparably one with Thine.^^ 

The mystery of the sacrament is given that we might partake of Christ’s divine na¬ 
ture; receiving the outward signs of bread and wine enable us to be joined to, and 
made one with, Christ. As John Wesley makes clear in his sermon “On the Means 
of Grace,” the outward works can never displace but must always contribute to a 
“heart renewed after the image of God.”^^ 

A second example comes from Charles Wesley’s Hymns on the Trinity. Here the 
focus is not on liturgical or sacramental participation but on our direct participation 
in God and the transformation that ensues from such participation. StUl, the means of 
grace provide the “usual channel” by which such grace is bestowed upon the person. 

All who partake of Christ, partake 
The nature properly Divine 
Of Him, who humbled for our sake. 

Us with himself vouchsaf’d to join; 

And in his single Person shew’d 
The substance of both man and God. 

The precious promises in Him 
Are all contain’d and verified; 

And fashion’d like the God supreme. 

Whoe’er in Christ by faith abide, 

Th’ essential Holiness they share. 

The image of the Heavenly bear.^® 


Hildebrandt and Oliver A. Beckerlegge with the assistance of James Dale (Oxford, UK: 
Clarendon Press, 1983), 188-89, stanzas 1, 2, 6. 

34 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the Lord’s Supper (Bristol, UK: Felix Farley, 
1745; facsimile ed. Madison, NJ: Charles Wesley Society, 1995), Fiymn 54, stanza 3. 

35 Wesley, “The Means of Grace,” The Works of John Wesley, vol. 1, ed. Outler, 378. 

36 Charles Wesley, Hymns on the Trinity (Bristol, UK: William Pine, 1767; facsimile ed. Mad¬ 
ison, NJ: Charles Wesley Society, 1998), Fiymn 50, stanzas 1-2. 
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The emphasis on partaking of Christ in this “hymn on the Trinity” echoes the pre¬ 
vious text from the Hymns on the Lords Supper, reinforcing the close connection 
between our participation in the sacrament and our participation in God, as well 
as suggesting that participation in one is participation in the other. This hymn 
also supports the idea that our participation in God is both a means toward and 
a consequence of sanctification, what Harold Lindstrom describes as “the whole 
process of recovery, the object of which is to restore man to the image of God.”^^ 
To partake of Christ is to participate in Christ’s divine nature; to abide in Christ is 
to participate in and to take on the “image of the Heavenly.” Liturgical form and 
liturgical participation are the means of our participation in God, in God’s pres¬ 
ence, and in God’s transforming power. To minimize sacramental participation by 
relegating it to optional services or even to set it aside altogether, as is often implied 
in many proposals for congregational “revitalization,” is to minimize or set aside 
what for the Wesleys was a central means of evangelical renewal. This dual em¬ 
phasis on evangelical and sacramental renewal was part of the Wesleys’ distinctive 
genius and warrants renewed attention by United Methodists in North America. 

While this necessary pairing of evangelical and sacramental renewal is absent 
from recent documents concerning church revitalization, documents related to the 
official United Methodist liturgical reforms of the past generation do give us some 
sense of their necessary relationship. For example, in a 1974 theological position 
paper prepared on behalf of the Worship Area of the United Methodist Board of 
Discipleship—which had responsibility for developing the rites now contained in 
The United Methodist Book of Worship, we find the following discussion of presence 
and participation, written by Don Saliers: “Really to celebrate the meal of Christ the 
Lord is to participate in his being. From that comes the pure sense of being at home 
for that time in the eternal Kingdom of the Lamb of God. All too soon that ‘moment’ 
may fade as a specific experience, yet the assurance of the Kingdom remains and 
carries us from strength to strength. . . . Though he be present in many ways to his 
people, it is especially by his Word and by his promise, in the power of the Spirit, that 
we are given participation in his life.” These statements may not seem especially 
new or significant today, but they represent a recovery of a Wesleyan understand¬ 
ing of the aims of the means of grace. They press us to reclaim the objective and 
efficacious character of the sacrament, over against what increasingly had become 
a “memorialist” understanding. And, they attempt to counteract an understanding 


37 Harald Lindstrom, Wesley and Sanctification (London: Epworth, 1950; repr. Wilmore, KY: 
Francis Asbury, 1980), 123. 

38 Don E. Saliers, “An Alternate Service of Word and Eucharist for The United Methodist 
Church: Preliminary Draft of a position paper for the Worship Area of the Board of Dis¬ 
cipleship,” (unpublished manuscript, March 1974), 11-12. 
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of the sacrament as a means for “self-dedication or moral duties and spiritual 
self-improvement.”^® 

Such papers helped prepare the way for the revision of the United Methodist 
rites—a process that began circa 1970 and concluded (at least formally) with the pub¬ 
lication the Book of Worship in 1992. However, formal denominational statements 
concerning the meaning and practice of baptism and Eucharist did not appear until 
1996 and 2004, respectively. (It is hard to imagine CSL appearing after the liturgical 
reforms it intended.) The statement on baptism. By Water and the Spirit, is the more 
explicit of the two documents in defining the character of a sacrament. Its first claim, 
which helps locate United Methodism in the historic debates about the effectiveness 
of the sacraments, is significant for its claim that “sacraments are effective means of 
Gods presence mediated through the created world.”'‘“ This is consistent with Meth¬ 
odism’s historic emphasis on God’s initiative in grace, and resists those Protestant 
claims that would limit sacramental effectiveness to human action. Similar concern 
for God’s initiative and sacramental effectiveness is expressed in subsequent state¬ 
ments: “Combining words, actions, and physical elements, sacraments are sign-acts 
which both express and convey God’s grace and love.”®' In Charles Wesley’s words, 

.. . take what God vouchsafes to give; 
the outward sign of inward grace, 
ordain’d by Christ Himself receive: 
the sign transmits the signified, 
the grace is by the means applied.®^ 

By Water and the Spirit is also the more explicit of the two documents concerning 
questions of participation, although it seems hesitant to suggest that we actually par¬ 
ticipate in God, limiting participation either to the way in which sacramental action 
participates in God’s presence in the world or to the way in which we participate 
in God’s action in Christ. “The ritual action of a sacrament does not merely point 
to God’s presence in the world, but also participates in it and becomes a vehicle for 
conveying that reality.”®^ And, through the Eucharist we “proclaim and participate in 
all that God has done, is doing, and will continue to do for us in Christ.”®® 


39 Karen Westerfield Tucker, American Methodist Worship (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), 134. 

40 By Water and the Spirit: A United Methodist Understanding of Baptism (Nashville: Disci- 
pleship Resources, 1996), 7. 

41 Ibid., 6. 

42 Hymns on the Lord’s Supper, Hymn 71, stanza 1. 

43 By Water and the Spirit, 7. 

44 Ibid., 20. 
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The statement on eucharistic meaning and practice, This Holy Mystery, is largely 
silent on the question of participation beyond questions about the frequency of cel¬ 
ebration and reception and who may participate in the sacrament—both questions 
about ritual participation. It does emphasize, however, that such participation fa¬ 
cilitates our communion with God and with one another, our being progressively 
shaped into Christ’s image, and our growth in holiness of life.^^ It also makes ex¬ 
plicit that the sacrament, especially when understood as “Holy Communion” rather 
than as “Lord’s Supper” or “Eucharist,” “invites us to focus on the self-giving of God, 
which makes the sacrament an occasion of grace.”^® 

Both of these documents seem to suggest that God’s work of grace is primarily 
oriented “downward” toward humanity. As God comes to us through our participation 
in baptism and Eucharist, we begin our journey toward the sanctified life, we receive 
forgiveness and healing, we experience new life, and we are spiritually nourished for 
the journey. And, while both documents emphasize our “outward” movement in mis¬ 
sion and ministry to the world, what seems to be missing in them is the sense that 
the sacraments also facilitate our “upward” movement toward and into God, a move¬ 
ment marked by the recovery not only of the image but the likeness of God. What 
Wesley called our “inseparable oneness,” Sabers our “participation in God’s very life,” 
Searle our “union with God,” and Pivarnik our “deification”—all expressions of what 
for Wesley is sharing both the holiness and the image of God: such understandings 
of participation are muted in these documents. Yet it is just such participation and 
transformation that is required if we are to “derive the true Christian spirit” and fully 
participate in God’s mission in and for the world. The intent for such participation is 
clearly stated in The United Methodist Church’s former mission statement: “As United 
Methodists we are witnesses to God’s sanctifying grace, which restores the divine im¬ 
age marred and distorted by sin. God’s grace works continuously in the Christian’s life 
to effect inward and outward holiness, manifesting the ‘Mind that which is in Christ.’”^^ 


REFORM, PARTICIPATION, MISSION 

The purpose of liturgical reform, as I have been trying to demonstrate, is not for the 
sake of the reform of ritual participation, although such reform was and is (and perhaps 
always will be) necessary, but for the sake of our participation in God, which means 
our participation in God’s saving work in the world, in the missio Dei. The same is true 


45 This Holy Mystery: A United Methodist Understanding of Holy Communion (Nashville: 
General Board of Discipleship, 2004), 10,14. 

46 Ibid., 7. 

47 Grace upon Grace: The Mission Statement of The United Methodist Church (Nashville: 
Graded Press, 1990), 31, para. 43. 
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for each of the conjunctions we have been exploring throughout this book: tradition/ 
contemporaneity, habit/freedom, canon/creativity, unity/diversity—aU lead us to ques¬ 
tions of such participation. As Timothy Gaines helpfully notes, “The restoration of the 
divine image... is not only participation in Gods life, but simultaneously participation 
in Gods mission of redemption and restoration.”'** Liturgical reform, including the 
reform of our participation in the liturgy, is a means rather than the end to our forma¬ 
tion for and participation in God and Gods mission. Such intent is clear in the CSL, 
but somewhat less clear in looking at the documents of The United Methodist Church. 

Part of the difficulty, I think, is that many in The United Methodist Church 
(as well as many in our sibling churches) mistakenly believe that the mission of the 
church is Gods mission to the world, rather than vice versa. That is, we have come to 
believe that Christian people are called to serve a church-created and church-initi¬ 
ated mission without regard to the ways in which that mission is given to the church 
rather than created by it. As a result, liturgical reform becomes about participation 
in the church as a voluntary association (increasingly drawing on corporate manage¬ 
ment consultants and processes that lead congregations to develop “mission state¬ 
ments”), with reform primarily aimed at inviting such voluntary association without 
attention to the church’s responsive participation in God. Mission becomes simply 
something the church does, “dependent on ecclesiastical management and devel¬ 
oped according to some notion of the efficient use of resources.”^^ But, when under¬ 
stood from the perspectives on participation developed in the previous sections, we 
discover that participation in the liturgy is, of necessity, participation as church, a 
community defined by its participation in the paschal mystery of Christ’s dying and 
rising, through which we are drawn by the Spirit into life in and with God and by 
its sending in the power of the Spirit in the name of Christ. As claimed in Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry, “The very celebration of the Eucharist is an instance of the 
Church’s participation in God’s mission to the world. This participation takes every¬ 
day form in the proclamation of the Gospel, service of the neighbour, and faithful 
presence in the world.”*” As Mark Searle observed, such liturgical participation “is 
more than shared celebration meeting private needs: it is an act of civic responsibil¬ 
ity, of public duty.” It is public worship and common prayer.*' 


48 Timothy Gaines, “Politics, Participation, and the Missio Dei in the Thought of Miroslav 
Volf and the Wesleyan Tradition,” Wesleyan Theological Journal 47, no. 1 (Spring 2012): 85. 

49 John Flett, The Witness of God: The Trinity, Missio Dei, Karl Barth, and the Nature of Chris¬ 
tian Community (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 6. 

50 Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. Ill (Geneva: World Council 
of Churches, 1982). 

51 Mark Searle, “Private Religion, Individualistic Society, and Common Worship,” in Vision: 
The Scholarly Contributions of Mark Searle to Liturgical Renewal, ed. Anne Y. Koester and 
Barbara Searle (CoUegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2004), 195. 
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The United Methodist mission statement in Grace upon Grace offers a help¬ 
ful perspective as we think about the connection between our participation in 
the liturgy and our participation in God as participation in God’s mission. It 
insists that mission, rather than being created by or initiated in the church, is 
“given to the church by God’s saving activity in and on behalf of the world.”^^ 
This statement makes clear that mission is first and foremost God’s action in and 
for the world, action that is entrusted to the church and which the church joins 
when it is joined to Christ in baptism and nurtured in eucharistic celebrations. 
“Mission is the action of the God of grace who creates out of love, who calls 
a covenant community, who graciously redeems and reconciles a broken and 
sinful people in Jesus Christ, and who through the Holy Spirit calls the church 
into being as the instrument of the good news of grace to all people. Mission is 
also the church’s grateful response to what God has done, is doing, and will do.”^^ 
And, “Our mission is grounded in God’s redemptive grace in Jesus Christ as this 
is enlivened by the Holy Spirit; we continue our mission by presenting Christ 
who redeems human beings from their sin.”^^ 

Following what has become a common conception of John Wesley’s soteriol- 
ogy—that from grace flows responsibility—mission is first and foremost an action 
of God’s grace in and for the world, requiring our response in kind. Such response is 
more than an individualized acceptance of justification in Christ; it requires seeking 
holiness of heart and life, Christian perfection, “being made perfect in love.” 

This approach to Christian perfection is, I believe, what CSL intended when it 
identified the aim of liturgical reform as enabling the faithful to “derive the true Chris¬ 
tian spirit.” Perhaps it is a sign of the Spirit’s working that the appointed Gospel reading 
for the Sunday just preceding my initial work on this section, from Luke 10, was the 
account of those who had been with Christ—“discipled” to him, listening to him, fol¬ 
lowing him, breaking bread with him—now being sent on ahead of him to proclaim 
peace and to announce that the “kingdom of God has come near to you.” So, too, our 
listening and breaking bread in the liturgical assembly culminates in our being sent on 
ahead with those same words. (What we see here is a slight corrective to the language 
concerning the lay apostolate found in Lumen Gentium and in much Protestant under¬ 
standing: those who have been joined to Christ participate with him not “in the salvific 


52 Grace upon Grace, 5, para. 3. 

53 Grace upon Grace, 4, para. 1. John Flett develops more thoroughly the link between the 
Trinitarian being of God and missio Dei, arguing that there can be no separation between 
God’s “missionary being” and God’s “missional action:” “The Father’s begetting the Son is 
a deliberate act, not a second step alongside who God is in and for himself, but the deter¬ 
mination of his own life.” Flett, The Witness of God, 288. 

54 Grace upon Grace, 22, para. 30. 
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mission of the Church itself but in the salvific mission that is Christs as it is given to 
the church. From a Wesleyan perspective, the church is a means of grace and, therefore, 
a means of participating in Gods redemptive mission for the world.) 

Within the field of liturgical theology, Thomas Schattauer and Ruth Meyers 
have been exploring and developing the relationship between participation and mis¬ 
sion. Both have picked up on some of the ways in which the concept of missio Dei 
has developed in the last half-century, particularly in the understanding that mission 
is not only/rom God but an activity o/God,“ and used it to propose an approach to 
“missional liturgy.” The goal, as Schattauer describes it, is “a fuller realization of the 
Christian assembly in relation to Gods mission . . . the outward movement of God 
toward the world in creation, in the reconciling purpose of Jesus Christ, and in the 
Spirit who signals the eschatological consummation of this purpose. At worship, the 
assembly witnesses and participates in God’s own life-giving and reconciling mission 
in and for the world.”^^ Note the connection that Schattauer makes between liturgi¬ 
cal participation and our participation in God’s mission. Liturgy does not simply 
precede mission, as a preparatory, catechetical, or nurturing event, but is a place 
at which we are already participating in God’s “sending forth” into the world. As 
Schattauer noted in an earlier essay, “the gathering of a people to witness to and par¬ 
ticipate in this reconciling movement of God toward the world is an integral part of 
God’s mission. The visible act of assembly (in Christ by the power of the Spirit) and 
the forms of this assembly—what we call liturgy—enact and signify this mission.”^® 

For Meyers, like Schattauer, “worship itself is mission, not in the instrumental 
sense of enabling mission activity, but as a place where God’s reconciling love for the 
world is manifest.”^^ In a fuller exploration of this theme, she writes, “The experience 
of God in worship forms people for participation in God’s mission in the world, 
and encounters with the God of Jesus Christ in daily life shape participation in wor- 
ship.”“ Liturgy, for them, is neither a “tool” for evangelism or outreach (or catechesis 
or pastoral care, although at its best it is all of these). As Meyers writes, “Mission is a 


55 Lumen Gentium {Dogmatic Constitution on the Church), para. 33, http://www.vatican. 
va/archive/hist_councils/ii_vatican_council/documents/vat-ii_const_19641121_lumen- 
gentium_en.html. 

56 See David J. Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission (Maryk- 
noll, NY: Orbis, 1991), 389-92. 

57 Thomas H. Schattauer, “God’s Mission and the Christian Assembly: The Search for an 
Alternative Practice of Worship,” Dialog 50, no. 2 (Summer 2011): 151. 

58 Thomas Schattauer, “Liturgical Assembly as Locus of Mission,” in Inside Out: Worship in 
an Age of Mission, ed. Thomas Schattauer (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999), 3. 

59 Ruth Meyers, “Missional Church, Missional Liturgy,” Theology Today 67 (2010): 38. See 
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matter of identity rather than program, a question first about being rather than doing. 
Mission is first and foremost Gods activity, not of human origrn.”^^ 

Although both Schattauer and Meyers are practically concerned with the ongoing 
reform of Christian worship, they resist any move that would make “missional liturgy” 
yet one more programmatic or instrumental response of the church to our changing re¬ 
ligious landscape or as some next stage in liturgical reform. To make such a move would 
be a misreading and misunderstanding of their arguments. Such misunderstanding fails 
to see that the reform of ritual participation is only a first step toward “effective” worship, 
the means through which we give ourselves over to the presence and mission of God 
as it is made manifest in the assembly’s liturgical work. This liturgical work, as Meyers 
notes, is not “work of the people” as commonly understood but “public service” on behalf 
of God.® Therefore, as Meyers argues, if “worship itself is mission,” or more accurately 
“liturgy is mission,” then our public service in and as church has to be, as David Bosch 
explains in his interpretation of the relationship of the missiones ecclesiae to the missio 
Dei, “service to the missio Dei, representing God in and over against the world, pointing 
to God, holding up the God-child before the eyes of the world in a ceaseless celebration 
of the Feast of the Epiphany.”^^ The various proposals over the past generation for more 
“creative” worship and the various strategies intending more “effective” and “vital” wor¬ 
ship miss this primary point: “fuU, conscious and active participation” in the liturgy is 
participation in and service to God and God’s saving and sanctifying work in the world. 

While we might pursue a “missional” reading of the whole of a particular eucharistic 
rite, I believe that we get a glimpse of missional participation, as well as of the “true Chris¬ 
tian spirit,” in the gathering and the sending—the greeting, final blessing, and dismissal— 
that seem to so insignificandy “bookend” the liturgy of Word and Table.® They appear in 
The United Methodist Hymnal and The United Methodist Book of Worship as follows: 

Greeting: 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you. And also with you. 

Dismissal and Blessing: 

Go in peace. 


61 Ibid., 4, emphasis original. 

62 Meyers, “Missional Church,” 45-46. 

63 Bosch, Transforming Mission, 391. See also Meyers’ chapter “Imagining Missional Wor¬ 
ship” in Meyers, Missional Worship, 12-45. 
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The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, 

and the communion of the Holy Spirit 
be with you all. Amen.^^ 

The offer and return of Gods grace and peace that appear at these points in so many 
of our liturgical texts are signs of and means for our participation in God’s mission. 
Various commentators make this point in regard to the salutations and concluding 
blessings in the Pauline epistles, from which these liturgical texts are drawn. C. K. 
Barrett’s commentary regarding the salutations in 1 and 2 Gorinthians seems espe¬ 
cially apt: “Grace is the antecedent being and act of God which are the ground of all 
Ghristian existence . . . peace is the outcome of God’s redemptive act, the total state 
of well-being to which men are admitted. .. . When one Christian wishes grace and 
peace to another he prays that he may apprehend more fully the grace of God in 
which he already stands, and the peace he already enjoys.”'’^ My point here is that, if 
God’s being and act are grace (and peace) to the world, then our liturgical participa¬ 
tion in the sharing of that grace, as a community joined to Christ, is a participation 
in that being and act. The word of grace and peace that greets us and which we return 
(what we receive and hand on— traditio) is the same word of grace and peace that 
is sent to us—it is, after all, an apostolic greeting—by which we are joined to one 
another and with which we, in turn, are sent to the world. It is a word, as Barrett 
argues, that reflects the character of our present standing before and with God, as 
well as a prospective or eschatological word concerning what is yet to be but which 
already is in God. 

As a form of ritual participation, the greeting constitutes the assembly as a 
Ghristian community, distinguishing it from all other (non-Christian) assemblies. It 
situates presider and assembly in a place of mutual regard, founded on nothing other 
than our koinonia in God’s grace to us in Christ, a grace always already present and 
awaiting us before we assemble. Its responsive character sets out what becomes the 
pattern for all of Christian worship, the offer and return of that gift of grace. Simi¬ 
larly, the concluding blessing reminds us of what we have received and returned in 
the midst of the liturgical assembly, of the grace already received in the outpouring 
the Holy Spirit in Word, prayer, and meal. It serves as the means by which we are 
again commissioned through liturgical participation and sent from the assembly to 
offer God’s grace and peace to the world. The greeting and concluding blessing pro¬ 
vide a textual and ritual inclusio to the liturgy as a whole. 


65 The United Methodist Hymnal, 6 and 11; The United Methodist Book of Worship, 33 and 39. 

66 C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1973; repr. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1987), 56. 
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As a form of participation in the divine economy (following Searle), we discover 
that what we receive and return through liturgical participation is not something 
we possess but something that is ours only by virtue of our identity in Christ. The 
greeting and blessing is not “ours” but “of Christ” (as Paul’s claims to apostolicity 
that often introduce or follow his epistolary salutations make evident). As words “of 
Christ,” the greeting and blessing are of God sending and sent to dwell with human¬ 
ity. As the body of Christ constituted and commissioned by these words of grace and 
peace, we enact in each time and place the promise and reality that is ours in Christ’s 
words “Peace be with you. As the Father has sent me, so I send you” (John 20:21) and 
“Go therefore ... I am with you always” (Matt 28:19-20). This economy is unlike any 
other; there are no austerity measures, only abundance. 

Finally, as Charles Wesley’s hymn on the Trinity cited earlier suggests, to “par¬ 
take of Christ” as we share in the economy of grace is to partake of “the nature 
properly Divine”; it is a means for and an instance of our participation in God. This 
Three-One God has come into the world in grace and love, has been sent to us and 
dwells among us, is and speaks the word of grace to the world, and sends us with 
a similar word. Just as there is no separation between God’s being and acting, so 
there can be no separation between the being and acting of those joined to Christ or 
between our work of prayer for the world and our work of mercy in the world. Paul 
Floon said it well: “The cultic action of the congregation and their apostolic action in 
the world are the same action performed under different modes.”®^ Worship is nei¬ 
ther separate from nor preparatory to mission. Such “integration” of the cultic and 
apostolic, of human life, is “the true Christian spirit,” is the aim of “full, conscious, 
and active participation”; it manifests the conjunction of tradition and mission. And, 
it manifests the aim of liturgical reform—the reform of our public service. Whether 
our attention is claimed by more adequate translations of liturgical texts or by a fear¬ 
ful denomination desiring “effective and vital” worship as a strategy to address its 
decline, reform of our public service is the reform that is yet to be accomplished. And 
yet, we are not left to our own devices and desires to either undertake or complete 
that work; the sending God, the outpouring and indwelling Spirit, is with us. Pro¬ 
viding a liturgical framework for understanding this is the task of the next chapter. 


67 Paul Waitman Hoon, The Integrity of Worship (Nashville: Abingdon, 1971), 292. 
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CHAPTER 7 

A BODY IN THE 
SPIRIT FOR THE WORLD 


I n the previous chapter, I tried to demonstrate that the purpose of liturgical re¬ 
form is and must be for the sake of our participation in God and, therefore, for 
our participation in Gods saving work in the world, in the missio Dei. More, I have 
been trying to suggest throughout this book that developing a “conjunctive” relation¬ 
ship between what are often understood as oppositions in discussions of Protestant 
liturgical renewal are necessary for this same end. In this chapter I want to con¬ 
tinue to develop the relationship between liturgical practice and our participation 
in God’s saving work, especially as that work is enabled and strengthened through 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit as given in and through our eucharistic celebra¬ 
tions. Another way to frame this is to consider what it means for our understanding 
of “missional liturgy” and the development of a liturgical and especially eucharistic 
ethic, if we focus on the work of the Holy Spirit—that is, on what Jurgen Moltmann 
calls a “eucharistic pneumatology”'—rather than on questions of institution and 
consecration. Such exploration is needed because, while we find occasional and rich 
discussions of a eucharistic ethic throughout the church’s liturgical and theological 
history, those discussions tend to be christologically rather than pneumatologically 
focused. We are therefore hard-pressed to find discussions that focus on the relation¬ 
ship between Eucharist, the Holy Spirit, and that ethic. 

In the following, then, I begin with a brief exploration of some of the historical 
and theological discussion concerning a “split” versus unitary epiclesis in modern 
eucharistic prayers, then turn my attention to the retrieval or reorientation of an 
understanding of the work of the Holy Spirit in the Eucharist. By way of a modest 


1 Though Moltmann points toward a “eucharistic pneumatology” in several of his discus¬ 
sions of the Holy Spirit, it remains more suggestive than developed. See Jurgen Moltmann, 
History and the Triune God, trans. John Bowden (New York: Crossroad, 1991), 661f. 
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case study, I will review the pneumatology at work in the current United Methodist 
eucharistic prayer. I conclude with some implications of this eucharistic pneumatol¬ 
ogy for the shaping of a Christian ethic, arguing that through the Eucharist Christian 
people are made into a “body in the Spirit for the world.” Only as such a body are we 
able to complete the journey from tradition to mission that has shaped our argument 
to this point. 


EUCHARIST AND EPICLESIS 

The Eastern churches have always acknowledged the significant role of the Holy 
Spirit in the Eucharist, even to the point of suggesting that the epiclesis —the in¬ 
vocation of the Holy Spirit—is the “summit of the eucharistic celebration.”^ As 
Orthodox theologian Alexander Schmemann argued, the eucharistic liturgy “is 
entirely, from beginning to end, an epiklesis, an invocation of the Holy Spirit who 
transfigures everything done in it, each solemn rite, into that which manifests and 
reveals to us.”^ In contrast, liturgical historians and theologians would be hard- 
pressed to make any strong connection within eucharistic prayers of the Western 
church between the work of the Holy Spirit and our celebration of the Eucharist 
until the liturgical reforms of the late twentieth century. As Enrico Mazza so aptly 
claims, “It is always difficult to deal with the epiclesis because the purely liturgical 
data concerning it get mixed up with the theological aspects and with the disputes 
that then arise.”^ In some liturgical traditions, the liturgical data is simply absent; 
the Holy Spirit is never mentioned in the eucharistic prayer. In other traditions, the 
theological disputes to which Mazza points focus on questions about the moment 
of consecration of the bread and wine, on who or what acts to consecrate, and with 
what words. These disputes raise a number of questions: Is consecration a chris- 
tological or pneumatological act?^ Is our invocation of the Holy Spirit primarily 
concerned with the bread and cup or with the gathered community? But more 
often, when Western theologians turn their attention to the work of the Holy Spirit 


2 Alexander Schmemann, The Eucharist: Sacrament of the Kingdom, trans. Paul Kachur 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1988), 213. 

3 Ibid., 222. 

4 Enrico Mazza, The Celebration of the Eucharist: The Origin of the Rite and the Develop¬ 
ment of Its Interpretation, trans. Matthew J. O’Connell (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
1999), 292. 

5 Edward Kilmartin reviews and summarizes the late twentieth-century ecumenical con¬ 
versation, with particular attention to the continuing disagreement between the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox churches about the christological and pneumatological distinc¬ 
tion, in “The Active Role of Christ and the Holy Spirit in the Sanctification of the Eucha¬ 
ristic Elements,” Theological Studies 45, no. 2 (June 1984): 225-53. 
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in sacramental practice, that attention tends to focus not on our invocation of the 
Spirit at the Lords Table at all, hut on baptismal practices in which the church 
confesses or names the Holy Spirit in creed and the baptismal formula, invokes 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the work of baptismal regeneration, 
and seeks or bestows its confirming and strengthening power in the context of 
confirmation. 

Consecration and Communion 

“Pour out your Holy Spirit on us gathered here and on these gifts of bread and 
wine. . . .” In some form and with words such as these, much of the contempo¬ 
rary ecumenical church prays for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit as it offers 
its praise and thanksgiving around the Lord’s Table. In some liturgical traditions, 
especially Roman Catholic, this invocation is divided into two parts—sometimes 
referred to as a split or double epiclesis, with one part occurring before the insti¬ 
tution narrative and focusing on the bread and wine, the second part occurring 
after that narrative and focusing on the worshiping community. In other liturgical 
traditions, predominantly Orthodox and mainline Protestant, this invocation of 
the Spirit occurs after the institution narrative as a single petition related to both 
the eucharistic elements and the worshiping community. 

The question of a split/double or single epiclesis has received a surprising 
amount of attention in sacramental theological discussions, the primary concern be¬ 
ing whether we emphasize the role of the Holy Spirit in consecrating the bread and 
wine or its role in drawing the worshiping community into communion with and 
as the body of Christ. From both Protestant and Roman Catholic perspectives, our 
historic arguments about the true, real, or spiritual presence (or absence) of Christ in 
the bread and wine, along with Protestant resistance to any mention of sacrifice other 
than Christ’s one and only sacrifice, have kept us focused on who has the authority 
to say Christ’s instituting words, the singular power of these words, and when (or if) 
a transformation of the bread and wine occurs when these words are said. In such 
discussions about consecration, whatever consecration as such means or does, there¬ 
fore, we have tended to emphasize the Holy Spirit’s work of actualizing the words 
“On the night in which he was betrayed ...” 

On the Roman Catholic side of the discussion, there has been some concern 
that renewed attention to a fuller restoration of the epiclesis “not prejudice the 
role of the institution narrative”'’ as these words of Christ have been historically 
understood to be the consecrating formula. As Patrick Regan reports, recent 
Catholic documents concerning the eucharistic liturgy “so stress the sufficiency 


6 David Kennedy, Eucharistic Sacramentality in an Ecumenical Context: The Anglican Epicle¬ 
sis (Abingdon, UK: Ashgate Publishing, 2008), 221. 
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of the action of Christ in the eucharist as to render the epiclesis [the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit] superfluous.”^ 

Protestants have tended to express two concerns. The first concern, like that ex¬ 
pressed by our Roman Catholic brothers and sisters, focuses on the distinctive role of 
the institution narrative. As J. M. R. Tillard reports, “The main Lutheran, Anglican, 
and Reformed liturgies and their derivatives have been constructed around a vision 
which ... focuses to such an extent on obedience to the command of the Lord’—and 
therefore on the repetition of the words of the Supper—that they have forgotten the 
function of the Spirit.”* Thus throughout the almost five hundred year history of 
Protestantism, Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican^ and, subsequently, Methodist eu- 
charistic prayers made no mention of the Holy Spirit at any point in the prayer. A 
second concern, noted by David Kennedy in his review of the eucharistic epiclesis in 
the Anglican tradition and expressed by some evangelical Protestant communities, is 
that an invocation of the Holy Spirit on the bread and wine is somehow “unscriptural 
and a kind of ‘Trojan Horse,’ smuggling a doctrine of the real presence of Christ in 
the elements into the rite under the guise of pneumatology.”'“ 

When we look beyond these questions about consecration, we see an emphasis on 
the work of the Spirit uniting the worshiping community as the body of Christ and con¬ 
veying some benefit to the individual members of that body. In contrast to what is often 
called a “consecratory epiclesis,” this form of the prayer is called a “communion epiclesis” 
Through this invocation of the Holy Spirit we are joined in fellowship with one another 
around the Lord’s Table, receive forgiveness of sins, and are made worthy partakers of the 
bread and wine and of Christ’s divine nature. Through the church’s participation in the 
eucharistic body, we receive the “sacramental body of Christ” and become the “ecclesial 
body of Christ.”*^ Yet, as historian Paul Bradshaw notes, “Too many modern epicleses lack 
any explicit ecclesiological dimension in their wording that in some ways asks for the Spirit 
to unite all the communicants into the one communion, and as a result they can easily be 


7 Patrick Regan, “Quenching the Spirit: The Epiclesis in Recent Roman Documents,” Wor¬ 
ship 79, no. 5 (September 2005): 386. 

8 1. M. R. TUlard, “The Eucharist, Gift of God,” in Ecumenical Perspectives on Baptism, Eu¬ 
charist and Ministry, ed. Max Thurian (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1983), 107. 

9 This is with the exception of the Scottish Book of Common Prayer of 1637 and the Amer¬ 
ican book derived from it in 1790, in which the Word and Spirit were invoked to bless 
and sanctify the bread and wine. The most developed epiclesis in this period appears in 
Richard Baxter’s “Savoy Liturgy” of 1661. Elis prayer, focused on those receiving the bread 
and cup, asks that the Spirit illuminate, humble, sanctify, quicken, fill, comfort and con¬ 
firm the recipients. See R.C.D. Jasper and G.J. Cuming, Prayers of the Eucharist: Early and 
Reformed, 3rd ed. (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1987), 275. 

10 Kennedy, Eucharistic Sacramentality, 221. 

11 Louis-Marie Chauvet, The Sacraments: The Word of God at the Mercy of the Body (Col¬ 
legeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2001), 137. 
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heard in an individualistic way:”'^ Such individualistic focus is, in part, a consequence not 
only of our culture hut our history Anglican and Methodist communities have prayed far 
longer for personal transformation than for union and unity in Christ. And, until recendy, 
there has been Htde sense that our prayer for such union and unity, for participation and 
communion, was of any consequence for the world, much less for Gods saving mission in 
the world. The focus on individual communion with Christ and on the personal benefit of 
the forgiveness of sins has done little to counteract the modern individualism found both in 
the church and beyond. At the end of the day, it would not be wrong to say that the history 
of the eucharistic prayer in the Western church reveals a “history of the diminishing signif¬ 
icance of the pneumatological force of the eucharistic prayer.” 

Liturgical Recovery of the Eucharistic Epiclesis 

And yet, while this has been the history, and while there are tensions that remain 
in discussions of the role of the Holy Spirit in the Eucharist, there has also been 
renewed attention to and recovery of the importance of the epiclesis in eucharistic 
praying. The source of this recovery is, in part, the result of ecumenical scholar¬ 
ship, conversations, and agreements, such as are reflected in the 1982 World Coun¬ 
cil of Church document Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry. Bradshaw suggests that 
such agreements motivated a “minority to press for the adoption of an epiclesis” 
but he believes that “its introduction into many denominations seems to owe more 
to the results of historical scholarship of the time, and especially to the status given 
to the Apostolic Tradition attributed to Hippolytus” at the beginning of the third 
century (but now accepted as a composite document ranging from the mid-second 
to mid-fourth centuries).'^ Bradshaws claim may well be true, but the consistency 
with which the epiclesis appears in consecratory form as a prayer on the bread 
and wine as well as in communion form on the gathered community in contem¬ 
porary eucharistic prayers across the church seems to suggest a stronger balance 
of historical influence and ecumenical interest, particularly the influence of the 
western church’s renewed conversation with the eastern churches. Noting the new 
development of the epiclesis in contemporary Anglican eucharistic prayers, David 
Kennedy suggests that this development “is a witness both to the place accorded 
to the Spirit in contemporary eucharistic theology and to the desire for a more 
consciously Trinitarian approach to the eucharistic prayer.”'^ 


12 Paul Bradshaw, “The Rediscovery of the Holy Spirit in Modern Eucharistic Theology and 
Practice,” in The Spirit in Worship—Worship in the Spirit, ed. Teresa Berger and Bryan D. 
Spinks (CoUegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2009), 96. 

13 Don E. Sailers, Worship as Theology (Nashville: Abingdon, 1994), 116. 

14 Bradshaw, “The Rediscovery of the Holy Spirit, 91. See also Paul Bradshaw, The Search for 
the Origins of Christian Worship, 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 83. 

15 Kennedy, Eucharistic Sacramentality, 217. 
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Whatever we may think of the current state of ecumenical theological conver¬ 
sations, Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry remains a “touchstone” for this ecumenical 
development. Its section entitled “The Eucharist as Invocation of the Spirit” provides 
an example of this renewed ecumenical interest in the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Eucharist. The section begins by affirming the consecration and communion func¬ 
tions of the Holy Spirit in the Eucharist: 

14. The Spirit makes the crucified and risen Christ really present to us in the 
eucharistic meal, fulfilling the promise contained in the words of institution. 

. . . The Holy Spirit is the immeasurable strength of love which makes [the 
eucharistic event] possible and continues to make it effective.... 

15. It is in virtue of the living word of Christ and by the power of the Holy 
Spirit that the bread and wine become the sacramental signs of Christ’s body 
and blood. 

In these two paragraphs the document attempts to say as much as was ecumen¬ 
ically possible, affirming the presence of Christ in the meal (without saying how 
or in what manner) as well as affirming the importance of both the institution 
narrative and the role of the Holy Spirit in effecting this presence. But it then re¬ 
directs our attention from what might seem a limited focus on consecration and 
communion to a broader—and in some ways, more ancient—understanding of 
the Holy Spirits work. That is, it encourages us to shift our attention from looking 
for particular moments in which, or particular words through which, something 
happens to bread and wine or to the community, and toward an understanding 
of how our eucharistic praying, as Schmemann argued, is from start to finish an 
invocation of and in the power of the Holy Spirit. Then, in its next paragraph, it 
asserts that the “whole action of the Eucharist has an epikletic’ character because 
it depends upon the work of the Holy Spirit.”'^ As these statements make clear, the 
“eucharistic event” does not depend upon our words, actions, or intentions (so 
often Protestant concerns), necessary as these may be, but on the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. These statements also affirm the essential and “indissolu¬ 
ble union” between Christ and the Holy Spirit and lead us into a fuller Trinitarian 
theology of eucharistic praying.'® 

Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry also encourages us to look beyond questions 
of consecration and communion to the consequent ethic that flows from such con¬ 
secration and communion: “The Church, as the community of the new covenant, 
confidently invokes the Spirit, in order that it may be sanctified and renewed, led 


16 Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper 111, II.C.14-15. 

17 Ibid., II.C.16. 

18 Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, II.C.14, Commentary (14). 
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into all justice, truth and unity, and empowered to fulfil its mission in the world.”'^ 
The purpose of the Eucharist, occurring and accomplished in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, is not to transform bread and wine but that, as Tillard suggests, “through the 
sacramental body and blood of the Lord ... to transform, to change the daily life of 
men and women who are nourished at the Holy Table into a life as living members 
of the body of Christ.”^” Our invocation of the Holy Spirit, therefore, becomes a 
consecration not only of bread and wine but also of those receiving the bread and 
wine. Again, Tillard: “In the power of the Spirit of the Risen Christ, Christians are 
to become agents of this ‘new creation’. .. this is how the prayer of epiclesis is to be 
fulfilled.”^* In other words, the questions we need to ask about a eucharistic pneu- 
matology are no longer about a single or double epiclesis, or about consecration and/ 
or communion; rather, the questions we need to ask concern how in the Eucharist we 
are formed and transformed by the Spirit for the sake of God’s mission in the world. 


EPICLESIS mo EUCHARISTIC PRAYING 

If our eucharistic invocation of the Holy Spirit is for the sake of God’s mission in 
the world and our participation in that mission, then that invocation itself needs 
to make this purpose more explicit. So, what does this require? At the conclusion 
of his historical and theological review of the eucharistic epiclesis, John McKenna 
offers three criteria for what he calls a “fully developed epiclesis”: “1. an appeal for 
the Holy Spirit 2. to transform or sanctify the bread and wine 3. so that they may 
benefit those who partake of them worthUy.”^^ McKenna then uses these criteria 
to review the ways in which the epiclesis has developed in contemporary Catholic 
and Protestant eucharistic prayers. I note, perhaps with just a bit of pride, that 
he sees the most recent United Methodist version as the “most complete modern 
epiclesisC^ Using his criteria, it should be enough then to pray, “Pour out your 
Holy Spirit on us gathered here and on these gifts of bread and wine, make them 
be for us the body of Christ... By your Spirit make us one with Christ, one with 
each other.” With these words we have appealed to the Holy Spirit for its presence, 
its transforming power, and the benefit of our communion in Christ. So far, so 
good. By McKenna’s criteria, these words make this a complete epiclesis. But I think 
McKenna does not go far enough with either his criteria or with his analysis. That 
is, he stops with how these gifts “benefit those who partake of them worthily.” He 


19 Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, II.C.17. 

20 Tillard, “Eucharist, Gift of God,”108. 

21 Ibid., 114. 

22 John H. McKenna, The Eucharistic Epiclesis, 2nd ed. (Chicago: HUlenbrand, 2009), 228. 

23 Ibid., 235. 
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does not say anything about how consecration and Communion enable the receiv¬ 
ing community to benefit the world, about how these enable us, as Tillard suggests, 
to “fulfill” the epidesis by becoming agents of God’s new creation. 

Fortunately, what makes this United Methodist epidesis the “most complete 
modern epidesis” is the fact that it does not stop where McKenna’s criteria would 
allow us to stop. This epidesis —as well as those found in similar texts in the Presby¬ 
terian Book of Common Worship and in the recent supplemental Episcopal resource 
Enriching our Worship^^ — makes explicit our request that consecration and Com¬ 
munion benefit not only the individual recipient but also the world. Thus, in the 
United Methodist prayer, our request that the Holy Spirit make the bread and wine 
be “for us the body and blood of Christ” is completed with the request “that we may 
be for the world the body of Christ, redeemed by his blood.” And, the request that 
the Holy Spirit “make us one with Christ and one with each other” is completed 
with “and one in ministry to all the world.”^^ We do not simply ask for something for 
our own sake, but make our request with God’s missional end in mind. Invocation 
of the Holy Spirit for the sake of consecration and for the sake of our communion 
with Christ and one another are both necessary, as McKenna’s criteria make clear, 
but consecration and Communion, in themselves, are insufficient. McKenna is right 
then when he argues that the Holy Spirit is invoked “not simply to ‘Spiritize’ the 
bread and wine by making the glorified body and blood of Christ present in them” 
nor even to “‘Spiritize’ those who partake of the bread and wine by making the glori¬ 
fied Christ present in them.”“ This just is not enough; necessary yes, but insufficient 
nonetheless. Our eucharistic epidesis remains incomplete without the request that 
we be transformed and empowered by the Spirit for ministry in and to the world. The 
benefits we receive as participants in and partakers of the bread and wine are benefits 
to be shared, benefits not for our own sakes but “for the life of the world.” 

The United Methodist statement on the meaning and practice of Holy Com¬ 
munion, written more than fifteen years after this prayer became a normative text 


24 Book of Common Worship (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993) and Enriching 
our Worship 1 (New York: Church Publishing, 1998). The Presbyterian text reads: “Gra¬ 
cious God, pour out your Holy Spirit upon us and upon your gifts of bread and wine, that 
the bread we break and the cup we bless may be the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ. By your Spirit make us one with Christ, that we may be one with all who share this 
feast, united in ministry in every place. As this bread is Christ’s body for us, send us out 
to be the body of Christ in the world.” (Book of Common Worship, 72.) The Episcopal text 
reads: “By your Holy Spirit may [this bread and this wine] be for us the Body and Blood 
of our Savior Jesus Christ. Grant that we who share these gifts may be filled with the Holy 
Spirit and live as Christ’s body in the world.” (Enriching our Worship 1, 59.) 

25 The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 10. 

26 John McKenna, “Eucharistic Epidesis: Myopia or Microcosm?” Theological Studies 36, no. 
2 (June 1975): 278. 
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for the church, makes explicit the connection between epiclesis and ethics. First, it 
states, “The sacraments are God’s gifts to the gathered body of believers to form the 
church into Christ’s body in ministry to the world. Through Holy Communion, the 
Holy Spirit works to shape our moral and ethical lives. In the ongoing process of 
conversion, we grow in personal and social holiness and are empowered to work for 
healing, compassion, reconciliation, justice, and peace.”^^ And second, “As we grate¬ 
fully receive God’s abundant grace, we are challenged to accept fully our responsi¬ 
bility and accountability for renewal of the social order, liberation for the oppressed, 
and the coming of the realm of God.”^® This connection between the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit and ethical responsibility is not new to Methodist theology; what 
is new is the understanding that such outpouring repeatedly occurs in the context 
of the Eucharist and that it is intended for more than our personal appropriation 
through the forgiveness of sins. (Of course, the absence of these normative texts in 
much United Methodist worship, as well as the comparatively infrequent celebration 
of the Eucharist, makes it hard to hear, much less to appropriate, these connections. 
That we fail to see and make these connections at the pastoral level continues to be, 
figuratively and actually, “dis-spiriting.”) We ask to be formed into Christ’s body by 
the Spirit for the sake of ministry in the world. We are empowered by the Holy Spirit 
for the work of “healing, compassion, reconciliation, justice, and peace.” We are led 
by the Spirit into God’s renewal of all creation. 

Now, lest my focus on this epicletic moment give the impression that this is the 
extent of the United Methodist eucharistic representation of our vocation in the Spirit, 
let me correct that impression. The epiclesis is not an isolated consecratory moment, 
lending itself to some notion that this is when everything happens or that these are the 
magical transforming words. Rather, this invocation of the Holy Spirit occurs in the 
context of a fuller celebration of the saving work of the Holy Trinity. Working in reverse 
through the eucharistic prayer, we find that the epiclesis is not an isolated reference 
but, first, a continuation of the narrative of the Spirit’s outpouring upon Christ at his 
baptism and of his “anointing for ministry” as these are recounted and celebrated in 
the anamnetic portion of this eucharistic prayer: “Your Spirit anointed him to preach 
good news to the poor, to proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed and to announce that the time had 
come when you would save your people.”^^ (As Jurgen Moltmann reminds us, “There 


27 This Holy Mystery: A United Methodist Understanding of Holy Communion (Nashville: 
General Board of Discipleship, 2004), 41. 

28 Ibid., 43. 

29 The COCU eucharistic liturgy from 1978, which has been incorporated into several de¬ 
nominational prayer books and has served “mainline” American Protestantism as a com¬ 
mon eucharistic prayer, reflects a similar fullness in its recounting of the work of the Spirit 
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is in God no Word without the Spirit, and no Spirit without the Word In prayerful 
remembrance and commemoration of Christs life, death, and resurrection, this United 
Methodist prayer, more so than we find in many other eucharistic prayers, unites the 
emancipatory praxis of Christ to the work of the Spirit; the Spirit who anoints Christ 
for this work is the same Spirit who has been and will be poured out upon us. This is 
made explicit in the United Methodist prayers for Easter and Pentecost, which remind 
us of Christ’s promise “to be with us always in the power of the Word and Holy Spirit.” 
Thus, in the flow of the prayer, when we arrive at the epidesis upon the bread and wine 
and upon the gathered community, we already know the intent and purpose of that 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit: joined to Christ by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, we 
are empowered for and joined to Christ’s ministry in and to the world. As Jane Barter 
Moulaison argues, our “anamnetic rehearsal of the saving story” has a complementary 
moment in the epidesis. “The Church is ... at once an anamnetic and epicletic com¬ 
munity: through remembering the events of salvation in history, it also asks that the 
Holy Spirit enter into its own story, transforming it and making God’s will transparent 
in its contingent activities, in its material life.”^^ She continues, “the people of God 
must not be only an anamnetic community, but also an epicletic one. It is by the power 
of the Holy Spirit that Jesus Christ makes himself known in discrete Church practices, 
such as the hearing of the Word, the breaking of the bread, and self-offering service to 
neighbour.”^^ That is to say, it is not enough for us to “simply” remember God’s saving 
work in Christ, as is so often given expression in the piety of our congregations. And, 
although we need to give our attention to a more complex—even dangerous—remem¬ 
bering of that work, we also need to join this remembering to its empowering force as 
it shapes our future. Joining together anamnesis and epidesis, we discover a narrative 
that is not yet closed; Christ has died and Christ risen, yes, but Christ will come again. 
Again Moltmann: “The experience of the Spirit is never without the remembrance of 
Christ, and never without the expectation of his future.”^^ There is still the breath of 
life within us for this future. 

This leads to a second point in this backward look at the eucharistic prayer. The 
epidesis is connected not only to anamnesis but also to thanksgiving for creation and 


upon Christ at baptism, as the gift of Christ after the resurrection, and in consecrating 
bread, wine, and community. See Word Bread Cup (Cincinnati: Forward Movement Pub¬ 
lications, 1978). 

30 Moltmann, The Trinity and the Kingdom, trans. Margaret Kohl (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1993), 170. 

31 Jane Barter Moulaison, Lord and Giver of Life: Toward a Pneumatological Complement to 
George Lindbecks Theory of Doctrine (Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 
2006), 141. 

32 Ibid., 143. 

33 Jurgen Moltmann, The Spirit of Life, trans. Margaret Kohl (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992), 17. 
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for the life God gives us. Our invocation of the Holy Spirit toward the close of the 
eucharistic prayer reminds us of the way in which the prayer begins, joining together 
creation and new creation, a connection strengthened in the words of a eucharistic 
prayer for the day of Pentecost: “In the beginning your Spirit moved over the face of 
the waters. You formed us in your image and breathed into us the breath of life.”^^ The 
Spirit through whom and from whom we seek new life is the same Spirit that brought 
forth life from chaos and that brought us to life. There is no discontinuity between the 
life we have been given, the renewal of life today, and the life of the age that is yet to 
come. When we pray “pour out your Holy Spirit,” we do so remembering the outpour¬ 
ing, the breathing out from God, through which aU of humanity came to life. This same 
Spirit, which is the source of life, now “sanctifies life and renews the face of the earth.”^^ 
Moltmann draws these two points together for us in his book The Church in the 
Power of the Spirit: 

It is the Spirit who allows Christ to he truly present in the meal and gives 
us fellowship with him in bread and wine in accordance with the words of 
institution . . . who, as the power of the kingdom, gives a foretaste of the 
new creation in the feast. Through [the Spirit] the fellowship of the table 
receives the life and the powers of the new creation and the assurance of 
the coming kingdom.... In the prayer for the coming of the Spirit the fel¬ 
lowship opens and prepares itself for his coming. It becomes conscious of 
its charismatic renewal and commission ... the Lord’s supper becomes the 
mark of the history of the Spirit. 

This last phrase “The Lord’s supper becomes the mark of the history of the Spirit” 
provides an apt description of the way in which the whole of the eucharistic prayer is 
epicletic. Yet, this backward look to our thanksgiving for the Spirit’s work in creation 
points us to a different prayer of thanksgiving, at least as set out in the United Meth¬ 
odist rites, and to a third point that marks the history of the Spirit in the Christian 
life. That is, as Moltmann’s reference to our becoming “conscious of our charismatic 
renewal and commission” suggests, we are directed from our thanksgiving and epiclesis 
over bread and wine at the Lord’s Table to thanksgiving and epiclesis at the baptismal 
font. We remember and give thanks that “when nothing existed but chaos [the Spirit] 
swept across the dark waters and brought forth light,” that Jesus was “conceived by the 
Holy Spirit and nurtured in the water of the womb,” that in Jesus’ baptism by John he 
was anointed by the Holy Spirit, and that now, by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit we 
are washed and clothed, die and are raised in Christ, and anticipate both Christ’s final 


34 The United Methodist Book of Worship, 68. 

35 Moltmann, Spirit of Life, 8. 
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victory as well as the heavenly banquet. When we pray “Pour out your Holy Spirit on 
us gathered here” at the Lords Table, we are remembering, renewing, and refreshing 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit received in baptism through which we are joined to 
Christ’s body and through which we are empowered and strengthened to live “as faith¬ 
ful disciples of Jesus Christ.” Though we often say, in a general way, that the Eucharist 
is a—if not the primary—means by which we renew our baptism, this epicletic connec¬ 
tion makes explicit the relationship between baptism and Eucharist. Our incorporation 
into the body of Christ through the Spirit at baptism is renewed by our communion in 
and as the body of Christ through the Spirit in Eucharist. The vocation we receive and 
renew at the Table is the same vocation given in baptism; the epicletic events of both 
interpret each other. 

But our “eucharistic pneumatology” does not end here; there is yet one more 
“mark of the history of the Spirit” in United Methodist eucharistic practice. Not only 
do we recall the gift of the Spirit in our own baptism, remember the anointing of 
Jesus with the Spirit in his baptism, and invoke the Spirit upon the eucharistic gifts 
and the gathered community, but after we have come to communion in the Spirit, 
after we have confidently prayed for the coming of God’s kingdom, and after we have 
received the bread and cup, we pray yet once more for the empowering presence of 
the Spirit. In the post-Communion prayer of the United Methodist rite—as in cur¬ 
rent Presbyterian and Lutheran rites—we recapitulate our thanksgiving to God for 
the gifts we have received and ask that we may be sent “into the world in the strength 
of [the] Spirit to give ourselves for others.” The Spirit that unites us with each other 
and in ministry to the world is the Spirit that accompanies and strengthens us as we 
are sent forth into that ministry. We who have come together “for the sake of Word 
and sacrament” are “dispersed in families, vocations, work and friendships.”^^ Our 
gathering around Book, font, and Table “serves the sending, and the sending leads 
into the full life and the living fellowship of the Spirit,” a sending and fellowship that 
acquire “its concrete form from the needs and distress of the world.”^® 

From baptism to Eucharist, from anamnesis to epiclesis, and from epiclesis to 
post-Gommunion prayer, our prayer and presence at the Lord’s Table rehearses a 
history of the Holy Spirit, unites us to this history, and points us toward a future 
that seeks the recreation of all things. Invoking the Holy Spirit and pleading for its 
presence and power, we open ourselves to this future. And, as we address this future 
in the power of the Spirit, we begin to see that we, as a baptized and “eucharistized” 
body, are a body in the Spirit for the world. 


37 Moltmann, Spirit of Life, 234. 
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EPICLESIS, EUCHARIST, ETHICS 

As I noted at the beginning of this chapter, we are not wanting for discussions 
of eucharistic ethics, but most discussions maintain a rather tight christological 
focus without attention to the work of the Spirit and who we are to be in and for 
the world. More often than not, discussions of eucharistic ethics focus on how the 
character of Jesus’ table practice extends to our Table practice, and from there to 
whom we welcome to eat with us, whom we turn away, who is visible, and whom 
we make invisible. We risk, in Chauvet’s words, turning the sacraments into “static 
prolongations of the incarnation.”^^ So, let me risk some comments about Table 
practice. On the one hand, some communities insist on certain forms of moral or 
doctrinal purity in those who come to the Lord’s Table, excluding “all idolaters, 
blasphemers, despisers of God, heretics . . . perjurers ... all who are seditious, 
mutinous, quarrelsome or brutal, adulterers, fornicators, thieves, ravishers, mi¬ 
sers, drunkards, gluttons, and all who lead a scandalous and dissolute life.”^“ On 
the other hand, some communities insist on little morally or doctrinally, reading 
Isaiah’s invitation “you that have no money, come, buy, and eat” (Isa 55:1) as an 
unconditional invitation, ignoring its context as a word of grace to the covenant 
community of Israel and the divine call to repentance that follows from that invita¬ 
tion. That is, when read in context, Isaiah seems to be describing the way in which 
God has rendered a moral judgment in a particular context—Israel in exile—a 
judgment, Oliver O’Donovan argues, that “establishes a new public context” and 
sets Israel free to fulfill its vocation as God’s chosen people."*' 

But neither moral exclusivity nor moral inclusivity adequately serves the eucha¬ 
ristic epicletic ethic I am seeking. On the one hand, both positions are so focused on 
individual morality that they provide no sense of our communion in and as the body 
of Christ, no sense that we bear one another’s burdens and faults, and little sense 
of God’s reconciling love for us. On the other hand, both positions are so focused 
on human action that they fail to see how the Eucharist, along with its consequent 
ethic, is not first our work but that of God in Christ through the Spirit. As O’Don¬ 
ovan makes clear, the moral decision rendered is not ours—not the clergy’s or the 
church’s—but God’s decision, and it is in the context of God’s decision that we come 
to the Lord’s Table where we are given, and from which we pursue, our vocation. 
Through our eucharistic invocation of the Holy Spirit, God bestows upon us that 
which makes us what we are. 


39 Chauvet, Sacraments, 160. 
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This is a slightly different emphasis than we find in other discussions of how 
the Eucharist transforms us as and into the body of Christ, so let me expand on my 
concern for the often limited christological focus in eucharistic ethics. For exam¬ 
ple, Louis-Marie Chauvet argues that in both offering and receiving the sacramental 
body of Christ, the church symbolizes and enacts what it is to become, the ecclesial 
body of Christ in and for the world.^^ Offering and receiving the body of Christ, we 
become the body of Christ. (Protestants may take exception to the notion of “offer¬ 
ing the body of Christ,” but there is little to argue with here when we remember that 
we are the body of Christ and the body now offered is our own.) Chauvet develops 
this emphasis on receiving and becoming the body of Christ and, adapting language 
from Augustine’s sermon on the Eucharist to the newly baptized,^^ writes, “Mass 
would be barren if it did not enjoin on Christians the obligation of ‘becoming what 
they receive.’ What do they receive? The sacramental body of Christ. Consequently, 
what are they to become? His ecclesial body in and for the world.”'*'* 

Although I am rather fond of the way Augustine describes our “becoming what 
we receive,” and although both Chauvet and Augustine provide the helpful reminder 
that we are, in essence, what we eat—or more accurately, what we consume—sacra¬ 
mentally or otherwise, there seems to be an unintended emphasis on our offering 
and our reception, that is, again, on our action. I want to insist, however, that it is not 
only what we take into ourselves but that which God bestows upon us that makes 
us what we are. Perhaps the theological problem here is only one of emphasis. By 
focusing on the christological character of the Eucharist rather than on its fuller 
Trinitarian theology, we lose sight of God’s work through the Spirit and of the “gift¬ 
ing” character of that work. (Is this not the Easter promise reported in John 20:21-22, 
“as the Father has sent me, so I send you .. . Receive the Holy Spirit”?) That is, even 
before we receive the sacramental body in the form of bread and wine in our eucha¬ 
ristic celebrations, we remember, invoke, and receive the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, a gifting we can neither consume, control, or exhaust, a gifting from a God, 
Chauvet writes, “ungraspable, always-surprising, always-elusive.”^^ 

Fortunately, Chauvet also helps point a way forward, providing his own “pneu- 
matological corrective.” In language that echoes Moltmann’s discussions of the his¬ 
tory of the Spirit and eschatology, Chauvet suggests that the sacraments introduce “a 
dynamic movement of opening” in two ways: 


42 Chauvet, Sacraments, 137. 
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First, an opening to history because the breath of the Spirit impels the sac¬ 
raments to verify what they symbolize, by having Christians take responsi¬ 
bility for history, that is to say, practice the ethics of service to others ... this 
service is the primary locus of worship or the “spiritual sacrifice” which— 
provided it is energized by faith—keeps strong the communion of believers 
with God. Second, an opening to the church, because the Spirit, which makes 
the church, connects each member through the sacraments to the “body of 
Christ” and thus counteracts the temptation of individualistic participation.'*^ 

It is his starting point and first opening that I think are most significant here. We find a 
way forward, first, by taking the Spirits action into account. Second, we attend to the ways 
in which the Spirit “impels” verification of our sacramental practice. This second point, 
that the sacraments are “verified” only in ethical practice, has been a consistent, though 
some think underdeveloped, theme in Chauvet s work. The Spirit fashions us in commu¬ 
nion with God and one another, forms us as church, and propels us into the world. Philip 
Bordeyne summarizes Chauvets concern well: “Ethics is envisaged as truthful worship 
that is fulfilled in the daily life of the Christian actively responding to the initiative of 
divine grace.”*^ As I have suggested, our eucharistic invocation of the Holy Spirit, our 
epidesis, is not fulfilled in our sanctification, at least not as a personal possession, but as 
we turn from the Table to the world in the power of the Spirit and, in the power of that 
Spirit, seek “the conquest of need, the liberation of prisoners, and the acceptance of the 
despised.”*® Our Christian vocation, our “return gift” so to speak, is to glorify God and 
to love our neighbor. Catholic theologian Kevin Seasoltz puts it this way: 

One with Jesus Christ by the power of the Spirit we both go with Christ 
to the Father and go out to one another in love and forgiveness just as the 
humanity of Jesus did in his own life and ministry. . . . Assumed by the 
Lord Jesus, we are then empowered through the gift of the Spirit to live and 
work as the Lord Jesus lived and worked—for the implementation of God’s 
gifts in our own lives and the lives of others as we struggle against evil in 
ourselves and one another.*^ 

Week by week, Eucharist by Eucharist, we are always being given a beginning, an 
“eschatological opening,” a foretaste of what we do not yet have and of what we 
have not yet become. 
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CONCLUSION 

In a way, in this chapter I have been attempting an argument similar to that provided 
by Brent Peterson in his work on a Wesleyan eucharistic ecclesiology. There Peterson 
develops an understanding of the church as requiring a “doxological breaking open” 
practiced through the Eucharist. He writes: “Being broken and spilled out before the 
world is a sacramental act in hope of the full healing of creation in the full consum¬ 
mation of the kingdom of God.”^” But I have also been pointing in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent direction. That is, rather than pointing to the necessary breaking open of the 
church on behalf of the world and to the christological foundation that undergirds 
such breaking open, I have been pointing to the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, a 
eucharistic kenosis through which the church is transformed for and empowered to 
be what Christ intends it to be. Through the eucharistic invocation of and outpour¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit, through our reception of this outpouring through prayer and 
bread and wine, we become the body of Christ—both in our being joined to Christ 
and in our communion with one another. This is the body in the Spirit. But we do 
not invoke the presence and power of the Holy Spirit with our personal communion 
with Christ as the primary end. In fact, these acts of consecration and communion 
are not ends at all (perhaps this has been the problem we have been working against) 
but means. In Moltmanns words, “As the mediations and powers of the Holy Spirit, 
they lead the church beyond itself, out into the suffering of the world and into the di¬ 
vine future.”^^ In the invocation of and outpouring of the Holy Spirit, bread and wine 
are consecrated to our embodiment in Christ, and we receive them in communion 
with Christ and one another (another fundamental liturgical conjunction), that we 
may become the body of Christ in and for the world. We are not simply a eucharistic 
body, or even an “enspirited” body, though we are these; we are and are becoming 
a body in the Spirit for the world. This is the trajectory intended as we move from 
tradition to formation to mission; this is the goal of our common worship as Chris¬ 
tian people. 


50 Brent D. Peterson, “A Post-Wesleyan Eucharistic Ecclesiology” (PhD diss. Garrett-Evan¬ 
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grace by our life in and for the world. 
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COMMON WORSHIP, COMMON LIFE 

In both the introduction and again in chapter 1,1 claimed that part of the apostle 
Paul’s concern and intent in 1 Corinthians was not only to repair a broken commu¬ 
nity but also to repair the disconnections between liturgy and life, Table and ethics, 
tradition and mission that had manifested themselves in that broken community. 
These are concerns I share and have attempted to address, at least from a liturgical 
perspective, throughout this book. After all, we cannot expect to participate in 
“repair of the world” when the church itself appears to be a broken community, 
divided by both theology and practice. 

In seeking a framework for common worship, then, I am seeking a liturgical 
framework for the repair of our common life in Christ, a framework for koinonia and 
communio. This led me, toward the end of chapter 2 and the discussion of habit, to 
suggest that common worship, especially the habits it seeks to cultivate, is a “school 
for the Lord’s service,”' an image Benedict of Nursia used to describe the monastic 
life. For Benedict, common worship and common life under a rule were both for 
the sake of the Lord’s service. In borrowing this image of liturgy as a “school for the 
Lord’s service,” I am neither suggesting that we all should become monks, nor, as has 
become the case in so many Protestant traditions, that liturgy and liturgical practice 
should be reshaped as a theological treatise or educational event. Rather, as I have 
tried to make clear through these chapters, Christian worship, like both school and 
monastery, has a set of traditions that continues to develop over time, provides a 
habitus through which we are formed in particular patterns of behavior (habits), sets 
forth a curriculum (canon and ordo), and anticipates a set of outcomes—our partic¬ 
ipation in God, our service to God, and our being joined to God’s service {missio) 
for the world. 

What Benedict seemed to understand when he described the monastery and 
monastic life as a “school for the Lord’s service” is that our life as Christians requires 
a community, that even here it “takes a village.” Only through life in a disciplined 


1 I have developed this theme more fully in “Worship: Schooling in the Tradition of Jesus,” 
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community are we adequately prepared for life beyond that community. While he sug¬ 
gests the possibility of the individual going into the desert or hermitage to contend 
with one’s own demons in the search for God, his priority remained on communal life, 
the cenobitic life. This odd word, cenobitic, derives from the Greek koinos bios^ which 
simply means “common life” or “life together.” In this case, it means a life of fellowship 
and communion, with God and with one another, shaped by a common rule or man¬ 
ner of life. That common life provides a place of stability in and through which we seek 
our ongoing conversion in Christ—stability for the sake of change; tradition, habit, and 
canon for the sake of new life. In many ways, stability and discipline for the sake of life 
in the world is the hope of all parents and teachers. In shaping his rule for monastic 
communities, Benedict provided a “lesson plan” for communal Christian life, a plan 
that continues to be lived out and reinterpreted in various ways and in response to new 
contexts by both Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

Esther de Waal comments on the importance of the community in a set of re¬ 
flections on the Rule of Benedict. She reminds us, first, that we do not enter this school 
alone, as individual learners, “but as part of a company.”^ That is, we do not come as 
a disciple but as the company of disciples, in twos or threes as we see in the calling of 
Jesus’ first disciples, in the company of the twelve, in the seventy, and in the multi¬ 
tudes that gathered for a feast on the hillside and lakeshore. Even when, in (infant) 
baptism, we are unable to speak fully for ourselves, the community speaks with and 
for us. When we seek the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the midst of our eucharistic 
celebration, it is petition on behalf of the whole community—“on us gathered here.” 
Second, de Waal writes, “In Benedict’s school we shall learn Christ ... in heart and 
mind and feeling . . . the Rule is there to lead me into the growth of the Christ-self”* 
We become Christlike only in the midst of the community, where we are nurtured and 
sustained, tested and tempted. Or as Benedictine Aquinata Bockmann writes, “We 
learn the service the Lord did and ... we enter into his service, into serving in the 
way he himself served and in which, naturally, we also serve him.”^ 

For Benedict, and for us, such common life is manifested, in part, in and through 
common worship and prayer, through our leitourgia —our public work, with God on 
behalf of the world. We do not worship individually but with others; we worship as a 
body in Christ through the Spirit. In the “school” that is common worship we learn 
to worship God in Christ Jesus and the Holy Spirit even as we enter into the peculiar 
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service that is worship. In the doing of common worship, we learn what worship is, 
how to worship, and whom to worship. We take in Christ, we put on Christ, Christ 
dwells within us, and we become one in Christ. 


THE DISCERNING AND 

In the introduction, I suggested that Ricoeurs concept of second naivete and 
Fowlers use of that concept in proposing the developmental stage of conjunctive 
or paradoxical faith might provide a useful framework through which to explore 
this liturgical school. But, as I also noted there, I may have overplayed my emphasis 
on the conjunctive. The “discerning and” is not the simple addition of two different 
things, but the transformation of those things through their ongoing interaction 
with one another. That is, as the conjunctive leads us from either/or to both/and, it 
does not simply collapse or sublate the two positions into one. Rather it establishes 
a kind of “virtuous mean” between the two positions. What I am pointing to here 
is grounded in Aristotle’s “doctrine of the mean” regarding virtue, a concept taken 
up (but never acknowledged) in the psychosocial developmental theory of Erik 
Erikson.® This mean, which in Aristotle concerns an appropriate disposition for 
action, is an intermediate position between excess and deficiency (or between two 
poles of excess). It is a way of describing virtue or “practical wisdom.”^ Turning to 
such a framework enables us to see the ways in which the either/or positions so 
often posited in discussions of Christian worship are each “unvirtuous”; both are 
positions of excess. 

Erikson makes use of the “doctrine of the mean” in his description of the ways 
in which human psychosocial development is shaped by the successful or unsuccess¬ 
ful resolution of a series of life cycle crises, each crisis represented by a particular 
form of ritualization. He describes each crisis as a set of competing forces, in some 
cases opposing excesses, in others the opposition between excess and deficiency. For 
example, he suggests that the basic crisis, occurring in infancy, is between trust and 
distrust. Obviously, we can be neither fully trusting nor fully distrusting; one leads 
to an uncritical naivete, the other to paranoia. Our development requires finding 


6 See Erik Erikson, The Life Cycle Completed (New York: W. W. Norton, 1985), 58-60, and 
Insight and Responsibility (New York: Norton, 1964), 175. 
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the appropriate balance between trust and distrust, the “virtuous mean.” A healthy 
resolution of the crisis of trust leads us to the numinous, which some describe as “re¬ 
spectful reverence” and the virtue of hope (that is, we are able to “honor our mother 
and father”). Non-resolution of this crisis leads to what Erikson calls “idolism,” a 
kind of idolatry of the parent, and to withdrawal and suspicion of the world around 
oneself* 

What is most relevant for our discussion here is, as 1 pointed to in chapter I's 
discussion of traditionalism, Eriksons description of key ritualizations and “ritual¬ 
isms” that emerge in each stage of the life cycle. On the one hand, these descriptions 
remind us of the importance of ritualization for human psychosocial development. 
On the other hand, by identifying a set of “ritualisms” Erikson also points to the po¬ 
tential for ritualization to go awry, to become dysfunctional. Perhaps this is true of 
all “isms”: they lock us into one end or the other of what is intended to be a spectrum 
of action and understanding and leave us spiritually and psychologically unbalanced. 

The results of such unbalance, of the continuation of the oppositional positions 
that occupied us in the preceding chapters, are an entire series of dysfunctions all too 
evident in the church today. Tradition without concern for the future becomes tra¬ 
ditionalism or formalism, habit without freedom becomes determinism, canonicity 
without creativity becomes legalism or dogmatism, unity without diversity becomes 
imperialism or what Erikson calls “totalism,” and participation without mission be¬ 
comes pietism. Similarly, contemporaneity without tradition becomes “faddism,” 
creativity without canonicity becomes relativism, diversity without unity becomes 
individualism or even narcissism, and mission without participation in God be¬ 
comes activism.^ You might have other ways of describing the consequences of these 
oppositions, but Eriksons point, and mine, is that it is in finding and manifesting 
the appropriate balance between the oppositions that we find both psychological 
and spiritual health as well as practical wisdom. That balance is not the same at all 
times and in all places or for all peoples, but it is necessary nonetheless. This is why, 
in Fowlers system, conjunctive faith and second naivete, which are necessary for 
practical wisdom, appear as signs of maturity in faith development. 


TRADITION, FORMATION, MISSION 

what does this “discerning and” mean as we have moved through our discussion 
of tradition, formation, and mission in the preceding chapters? 


8 Erikson, Life Cycle Completed, 45-46. 

9 In the language of my own United Methodist tradition, especially in regard to participa¬ 
tion and mission, the necessary balance is between “works of piety” and “works of mercy.” 
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As I tried to make clear in the discussion of tradition, what is handed on to us is not 
a precious heritage to be preserved as if in a museum case (traditionalism), but a set of 
practices that are intended to shape the ways in which we live into the future, the ways we 
become that heritage as the body of Christ in the world. It is offered to us as a gift to be 
received and to be handed on, making us links in a living chain of memory, enabling us to 
live wisely in the present, and giving us insight about how to respond to the future. It makes 
normative claims on our lives, yet invites diverse responses in particular contexts and com¬ 
munities. It conditions rather than determines our future. And, it continues to evolve over 
time. How we worship today is not how the early or medieval church worshiped, nor how 
the church worshiped a century ago, nor how we are likely to be worshiping a century from 
now. Yet through a tradition of practice, we weather the disruptions of history. Through 
our participation in worship, in communal rite and prayer, in sacrament and ordinance, 
we encounter and are drawn into participation in the life of God, even as we are given the 
means to practice a living and contemporary faith, the living tradition of Jesus. We come to 
know Christ, who is both present with us and moving ahead of us. 

In the discussion of habit and habitus, as well as of the baptismal renunciations and af¬ 
firmations, I noted that, rather than rejecting habit (and with it ritual), we need habit for our 
development as religious persons—regardless of our religious traditions. More, it is through 
our habits that our beliefs are made manifest to others and to ourselves. Common worship 
is then the habitus in and through which persons and communities are conditioned for 
Christian life in the world. The baptismal renunciation and affirmation defines the habitus 
for the Christian life, for Christian discipleship. While our participation in liturgy is itself 
the “real” thing rather than a dress rehearsal, it nevertheless offers us the opportunity, as 
I suggested in those chapters, for practice: to practice living as Christians in prayer, song, 
bath, and meal; to practice a new language as we hear and teU a new family story; to practice 
a way of keeping time that has its own new year, its own days for celebration and lamenta¬ 
tion; and, especially, to practice being a people called to holy living. Rather than being given 
a predetermined set of responses to the world {determinism), the habits we acquire condi¬ 
tion us in a way that we are enabled to improvise and to “play out” the Christian life in new 
contexts, in different languages, and among new communities, to respond appropriately 
and Christianly to whatever situation confronts us. A major difficulty, of course, is that the 
habitus of Christian worship must compete with others and that, in relation to those other 
habitus, it receives very little of our weekly life. We should not be surprised, therefore, that 
so many of us are unable to improvise Christian responses in new situations; we have not 
been conditioned enough by the Christian life to do so. We may no longer be “novices” in 
faith, but we are far from becoming “experts.”'" 


10 These categories are developed in literature on skill acquisition. See especially Stuart E. 
Dreyfus and Hubert L. Dreyfus, “A Five-Stage Model of the Mental Activities Involved 
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Part of the work of becoming experts is that of becoming “canonically compe¬ 
tent.” Here tradition, habit, and canon are united. Without canonical competence, 
we remain unable to be both creative and faithful in new contexts. As I suggested 
in chapter 4, while canonicity by nature limits variation, it, like tradition and habit, 
opens to a kind of “regulated variation” or “regulated improvisation” in cultural, 
linguistic, musical, and artistic traditions. Such regulation guides and shapes the 
church’s celebrations as well as its homiletic and intercessory “improvisation” week- 
by-week and feast-by-feast throughout the year. 

Our approach to the canonicity of liturgy led to several considerations. First, 
following the work of William Abraham, I suggested that we needed to reclaim the 
soteriological concern of theology from what Abraham has called its epistemological 
captivity. That is, we need to learn that the Christian canons are less concerned with 
particular kinds of information and the knowing that arises from that information 
(and which, therefore, so often lead to dogmatism), and are more concerned with how 
God in Christ acts to bring us to wholeness, to salvation. A second step in this con¬ 
sideration, also following Abraham’s argument as well as that of liturgical theologian 
Aidan Kavanagh, was to acknowledge that, contrary to much Protestant understand¬ 
ing, there are multiple canons that regulate the church’s improvisation in the world: 
scripture, of course, but also liturgical texts and practices, tradition, and forms of ec- 
clesial oversight. To these, Louis-Marie Chauvet adds, necessarily I think, the canon 
of ethics through which, in his words, the other canons are “verified.” The evidence of 
these multiple canons reveals that canonicity is not the same thing as uniformity. 

Ongoing “practice” of these canons, following paradigmatic uses of them and 
the communal traditions that shape such uses, leads to freedom and creativity. Just as 
“habit-taking” provides the context in which new habits can and do arise in transfor¬ 
mative ways, so, too, our reception of the multiple compenetrating canons of Chris¬ 
tian liturgy provides a context in which the church can experience growth in its 
interpretation, understanding, and practice of the liturgy. Kathleen Norris provides 
an apt description of this in a reflection on her encounter with Benedictine liturgy: 
“Liturgy is a kind of scaffolding that holds you in place. There is still plenty of room 
to grow, but you are grounded.... While every community has distinctive elements, 
once you are in prayer together, you are grounded again. You are in the same place 
no matter with what community you’re praying.”" 


in Directed Skill Acquisition” (Berkeley: University of California, 1980), http://www.dtic. 
mil/dtic/tr/fulltext/u2/a084551.pdf, and K. Anders Ericsson, Ralf Th. Krampe, and Cle¬ 
mens Tesch-Romer, “The Role of Deliberate Practice in the Acquisition of Expert Perfor¬ 
mance,” Psychological Review 100, no. 3 (1993): 363-406. 

11 Kathleen Norris, “Kathleen Norris on Being in Place: The Dakotas, the Dishes, and the 
Divine,” Bearings 5, no. 2 (Autumn 2015): 6. 
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As Norris implies, a common scaffolding—tradition, habit, canon—enables 
unity in diversity rather than prohibiting diversity and imposing uniformity. That 
scaffolding, played out polyphonicaUy, or as variations on a cantus firmus, makes 
possible both “diverse liturgical unity” as well as diversity of theological expression. 
To this end, I offered three proposals reflected in and building upon the ecumenical 
conversations of the past generation. First, using the ordo as a liturgical and theolog¬ 
ical pattern provides a starting point for the churches’ conversations with culture. 
Second, the recovery of the basic patterns and shapes of Christian liturgy makes it 
possible to move from written texts to extemporaneous prayer. And third, the move¬ 
ment from ordo to guided freedom as a practice of diversity in unity requires forma¬ 
tion in the traditions, habitus, and canons of the church. It requires theological and 
ritual competence in sufficient depth to make imaginative praying possible. 

Yet I have also tried to make clear that the end is neither the scaffolding nor 
theological and ritual competence; these are means rather than ends. After all, we 
do not hire a builder simply to erect scaffolding, but to build a house. What we seek 
through these things is a recovery of the Christian community as a community of 
prayer and action, united in the prayer of Jesus and empowered by the Holy Spirit, 
strengthened for participation in God’s mission to the world. This led us to a recon¬ 
sideration of what liturgical participation is and does, especially as it leads us into 
deeper participation in the Three-One God. As I claimed in chapter 6, to participate 
in the missio Dei is to participate in an economy of grace, to know in heart, mind, and 
body that this Three-One God has come into the world in grace and love, has been 
sent to us and dwells among us, is and speaks the word of grace to the world, and 
now empowers us to carry that word to the world. I also claimed that, just as there is 
no separation between God’s being and acting, there can be no separation between 
the being and acting of those joined to Christ or between our work of prayer/or the 
world and our work of mercy in the world. 

These claims led us, finally, to considerations of the eucharistic epiclesis, to the 
importance of its recovery, and to what it means when we pray, “Pour out your Holy 
Spirit on us gathered here and on these gifts of bread and wine that we may be for 
the world the body of Christ.” This emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit is not a 
trajectory often taken by mainline or even evangelical Protestantism. It is, however, a 
trajectory shared with our Pentecostal brothers and sisters. Chris Green writes, “Be¬ 
cause the Spirit makes us one at the Table, we find ourselves compelled to live lives of 
radical hospitality—feeding the hungry, protecting the widow and the orphan, invit¬ 
ing the weak, poor, and diseased to share with us in the life God gives.” Through the 


12 Chris E. W. Green, Toward a Pentecostal Theology of the Lords Supper: Foretasting the 
Kingdom (Cleveland, TN: CTP Press, 2012), 241. 
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pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, we are transformed for and empowered to be what 
Christ intends us to be. Through the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, through our 
reception of this outpouring through prayer, bread, and wine, through gift given and 
received, we become again and again the body of Christ, joined to Christ and one 
another through the Spirit in common worship and communion with one another, 
gifted by and with the Spirit for the common good (1 Cor 12:7). Through this same 
outpouring of the Spirit, we are “emboldened” to pray “Our Father ...” Through 
this abundant pouring forth, we become a body in the world, called, consecrated, 
nurtured, and sent for the sake of the world. 

A second naivete, a conjunctive faith, practical wisdom, and common worship: 
they will save neither us nor the church, but without them we risk a host of “isms,” 
most of our own making, that continue to prevent our participation in God’s liberat¬ 
ing and restoring work in the world. Without them, we risk continuing the fractur¬ 
ing, rather than the healing, of Christ’s body. But with them, in the words of British 
Methodist hymn writer Fred Pratt Green, “the church of Christ in every age, beset 
by change but Spirit-led” is enabled to “claim and test its heritage and keep on rising 
from the dead.”^^ This, too, is the church’s tradition, its common worship, and its 
common life. 


13 


Fred Pratt Green, “The Caring Church,” in The Hymns and Ballads of Fred Pratt Green 
(Carol Stream, IL: Hope Publishing, 1982), 17. 
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